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ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


PART  II. 

THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 


Chapter  I. 

OBJECTS  OF  NUTRinON. 

The  mechanical  structure  and  properties  of  the 
CNTganized  fabric,  which  have  occupied  our  atten* 
tion  in  the  preceding  volume,  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
Yital  powers.  But  however  artificially  that  fabric 
may  have  been  constructed,  and  however  admi* 
rable  the  skill  and  the  foresight  which  have  been 
displayed  in  ensuring  the  safety  of  its  elaborate 
mechanism,  and  in  preserving  the  harmony  of 
its  complicated  movements,  it  yet  of  necessity 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  dis- 
solu^on.  The  animal  machine,  in  common  with 
vol,,  n.  B 
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2  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

every  other  mechanical  contrivance,  is  subject 
to  wear  and  deteriorate  by  constant  use-  Not 
only  in  the  greater  movements  of  the  limbs,  but 
also  in  the  more  delicate  actions  of  the  internal 
organs,  we  may  trace  the  operation  of  many 
causes  inevitably  leading  to  their  ultimate  des- 
truction. Continued  fricticm  must  necessarily 
occasion  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  harder  parts 
of  the  frame ;  and  evaporation  is  constantly  tend- 
ing to  exhaust  the  fluids.  The  repeated  actions 
of  the  muscles  induce  certain  changes  in  these 
organs,  both  in  their  mechanical  properties  and 
chemical  composition,  which  impair  their  powers 
of  contraction,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  continue, 
would,  in  no  long  time,  render  them  incapable 
of  exercising  their  proper  functions;  and  the 
same  observation  applies  also  to  the  nerves,  and 
to  all  the  other  systems  of  organs.  Provision 
must  accordingly  be  made  for  remedying  these 
constant  causes  of  decay  by  the  supply  of  thos^ 
peculiar  materials,  which  the  orgcms  require  for 
recruiting  their  declining  energi^. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  developement  of  the 
organs,  and  general  growth  of  the  body,  must 
imply  the  continual  addition  of  i^ew  parlioleB 
from  foreign  sources^  Organic  increase  coB«falt« 
not  in  the  mere  expansion  of  a  texture  previoui^ 
condensed,  and  the  filling  up  of  its  interstices 
by  inorganic  matter ;  but  the  new  matericds  that 
ape  adMed  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  incorporated 
with  those  which  previously  existed,  and  become 
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OBJECTS  OP  NUTRITION.  3 

identified  with  the  living  substance.  Thus  we 
often  find  stnictures  forming  in  the  bodies  of 
ftnimalsy  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  Chat  of 
the  part  frcnn  which  they  arise. 

In  addition  to  these  demands,  a  store  of  mate- 
rials is  also  wanted  for  the  reparation  of  occa- 
sional injuries,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  its  long 
career,  the  body  is  unavoidably  exposed.  Like 
a  ship  fitted  out  for  a  long  voyage,  and  fortified 
against  the  various  dangers  of  tempests,  of  ice- 
bergs, and  of  shoals,  the  animal  system,  when 
launched  into  existence,  should  be  provided  with 
a  store  of  such  materials  as  may  be  wanted  for 
the  repair  of  accidental  losses,  and  should  also 
contain  within  itself  the  latent  source  of  those 
energies,  which  may  be  called  into  action  when 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  oi  the  occasicm. 

Any  one  of  the  circumstances  above  enume- 
rate would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  tfai^ 
necessity  of  supplies  of  nourishment  for  the 
mainlenaiice  of  life.  But  there  are  other  consi^ 
derations,  equally  important  in  a  physiological 
piint  of  view,  and  dei^ived  ftom  the  essential 
nature  of  organization,  which  also  produce  a 
continual  demand  for  these  supplies ;  and  these 
I  riudl  now  endeavour  briefly  to  explain. 

Constant  and  progressive  change  appears  to 
beone  of  the  leading  chamcieristics  of  life ;  and 
the' materials,  which  are  to  be  endowed  with  vi- 
talily,  must  therefore  be  selected  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  their  continual  modification,  cor- 
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4  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

responding  to  these  ever  varying  changes  of  con- 
dition. The  artificer,  whose  aim  is  to  construct 
a  machine  for  permanent  use,  and  to  secure  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  deterioration  arising 
from  friction  or  other  cases  of  injury,  would,  of 
course,  make  choice  for  that  purpose  of  the  most 
hard  and  durable  materials,  such  as  the  metals, 
or  the  denser  stones.  In  constructing  a  watch,  for 
instance,  he  would  form  the  wheels  of  brass,  the 
spring  and  the  barrel-chain  of  steel ;  and  for  the 
pivot,  where  the  motion  is  to  be  incessant,  he 
would  employ  the  hardest  of  all  materials, — the 
diamond.  Such  a  machine,  once  finished,  being 
exempt  from  almost  every  natural  cause  of  decay, 
might  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
same  state.  Far  different  are  the  objects  which 
must  be  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  organized 
structures.  In  order  that  these  may  be  qualified 
for  exercising  the  functions  of  life,  they  must  be 
capable  of  continual  alterations,  displacements, 
and  adjustments,  varying  perpetually,  both  in 
kind  and  in  degree,  according  to  the  progressive 
stages  of  their  internal  developement,  and  to  the 
different  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  their 
external  condition.  The  materials  which  nature 
has  employed  in  their  construction,  are,  there- 
fore, neither  the  elementary  bodies,  nor  even 
their  simpler  and  more  permanent  combinations ; 
but  such  of  their  compounds  as  are  of  a  more 
plastic  quality,  and  which  allow  of  a  variable 
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propprtion  of  ingredients,  and  of  great  diversity 
in  the  modes  of  their  combination.  So  great 
is  the  complexity  of  these  arrangements,  that 
although  chemistry  is  fully  competent  to  the 
analysis  of  organized  substances  into  their  ulti- 
mate elements,  no  human  art  is  adequate  to 
effect  their  reunion  in  the  same  state  as  that  in 
which  they  had  existed  in  those  substances ;  for 
it  was  by  the  refined  operations  of  vitality,  th^ 
only  power  which  could  produce  this  adjustment, 
that  they  have  been  brought  into  that  condition. 
We  may  take  as  an  example  one  of  the  simplest 
of  organic  products,  namely  Sugar ;  a  substance 
which  has  been  analysed  with  the  greatest  accu* 
racy  by  modem  chemists  :  yet  to  reproduce  this 
sugar,  by  the  artificial  combination  of  its  simple 
dements,  is  a  problem  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
bU  the  efforts  of  philosophy.  Chemistry,  not* 
withstanding  the  proud  rank  it  justly  holds  among 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  noble  discoveries 
with  which  it  has  enriched  the  arts;  notwith- 
standing it  has  unveiled  to  us  many  of  the  secret 
operations  of  nature,  and  placed  in  our  hands 
some  of  her  most  powerful  instruments  for  acting 
upon  matter;  and  notwithstanding  it  is  armed 
with  full  powers  to  destroy,  cannot,  in  any  one 
wganic  product,  rejoin  that  which  has  been  once 
dissevered.  Through  the  medium  of  chemistry 
we  are  enabled,  perhaps,  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  value  of  what  we  find  executed  by  other 
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6  TH£  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

agencies ;  but  the  imitation  of  the  model,  eren 
in  the  smallest  part,  is  far  beyond  our  power. 
No  means  which  the  laboratory  can  supply,  no 
process,  which  the  most  inventive  chemist  can 
Revise,  have  ever  yet  approached  those  delicate 
and  refined  operations  which  nature  silently  con- 
ducts in  the  organized  texture  of  living  plants 
and  animals. 

The  elements  of  organic  substances  are  not 
very  numerous;  the  principal  of  them  being 
oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  together  with  a  few  of  the  alka- 
line, earthy,  and  metallic  bases.  These  sub- 
stances are  variously  united,  so  as  to  form  cei^ 
tain  ^specific  compounds,  which,  although  they 
are  susceptible,  in  different  instances,  of  endless 
modifications,  yet  possess  such  a  general  cha<- 
racter  of  uniformity,  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
arranged  in  certain  classes ;  the  most  character- 
istic substance  in  each  class  constituting  what  is 
called  a  proximate  organic  principle.  Thus  in 
the  veg^able  kingdom  we  have  Ligniuj  Tannin, 
MueUage^  Oil,  Sugar,  Feculoj  &c.  The  animal 
kingdom,  in  like  manner,  furnishes  Gelatin^ 
Albumen,  Fibrin^  Mucus,  Entomoline,  Eleof^m, 
Stearin,  and  many  others. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  these  organic 
products,  formed,  as  they  are,  of  but  few  pri*- 
mary  elements,  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
that  of  the    bodies  belonging  to  the  mineral 
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lui^dom.  T^e  catalogue  of  elementary,  or 
simple  bodies,  existing  in  nature,  is,  indeed, 
more  extensive  than  the  list  of  those  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  animal  or  vege- 
table substances.  But  in  the  mineral  world 
tbey  occur  in  simpler  combinations,  resolvable, 
liar  the  most  part,  into  a  few  definite  ingredients, 
which  rarely  com{Nrise  inore  than  two  or  three 
dements.  In  organized  products,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  the  total  number  of  existing 
elements  may  be  smaller,  yet  the  mode  of  comr 
bination  in  each  separate  compound  is  infinitdiy 
mor^  complex,  and  presents  incalculable  diver- 
sity*  Simple  bineury  compounds  are  rarely  ever 
met  with ;  but,  in  place  of  these,  we  find  three, 
four,  five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  consti- 
tuent elements  existing  in  very  complicated 
states  of  union. 

This  pecuUar  mode  of  combination  gives  rise 
to  a  f^narkable  condition,  which  attaches  to 
the  chemical  pn^rties  of  organic  compounds. 
The  attractive  forces,  by  which  their  several 
ingredients  are  held  together,  being  very  nume- 
roos,  require  to  be  much  more  nicely  balanced, 
in  order  to  retain  them  in  combination.  Slight 
causes  are  sufficient  to  disturb,  or  even  ov^set, 
this  equipoise  of  affinities,  and  often  produce 
rapid  changes  of  form,  or  even  complete  decom- 
po«Htion.  The  princifdes,  thus  retaiued  in  a 
kind  of  forced  union,  have  a  constant  tendency 
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8  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

to  react  upon  one  another,  and  to  produce,  firora 
sKght  variations  of  circumstances,  a  totally  new 
order  of  combinations.  Thus  a  degree  of  heat, 
which  would  occasion  no  change  in  most  mineral 
substances,  will  at  once  effect  the  complete  dis- 
union of  the  elements  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
body.  Organic  substances  are,  in  like  manner, 
unable  to  resist  the  slower,  but  equally  destruc- 
tive agency  of  water  and  atmospheric  air ;  and 
they  are  also  liable  to  various  spontaneous 
changes,  such  as  those  constituting  fermentation 
audi  putrefaction,  which  occur  when  their  vitality 
is  extinct,  and  when  they  are  consequently 
abandoned  to  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  their 
natural  chemical  affinities.  This  tendency  to 
decomposition  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
inherent  in  all  organized  substances,  and  as 
requiring  for  its  counteraction,  in  the  living 
system,  that  perpetual  renovation  of  materials 
which  is  supplied  by  the  powers  of  nutrition. 

It  woidd  appear  that  during  the  continuance 
of  life,  the  progress  of  decay  is  arrested  at  its 
very  commencement ;  and  that  the  particles, 
which  first  undergo  changes  unfitting  them  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain,  would  accelerate  the  destruction 
of  the  adjoining  parts,  are  immediately  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  particles  which  have 
been  modified  for  that  purpose,  and  which, 
when  they  afterwards  lose  these  salutary  pro- 
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parties,  are  in  their  tiim  discarded,  and  replaced 
by  others.  Hence  the  continued  interchange 
and  renewal  of  particles,  which  take  place  in 
the  more  active  organs  of  the  system,  especially 
in  the  higher  classes  of  animab.  In  the  fabric 
of  those  animals  which  possess  an  extensive 
system  of  circulating  and  absorbing  vessels,  the 
changes  which  are  effected  are  so  considerable 
and  so  rapid,  that  even  in  the  densest  textures, 
such  as  the  bones,  scarcely  any  portion  of  the 
substance  which  originally  composed  them  is 
permanently  retained  in  their  structure.  To  so 
gi^eat  an  extent  is  this  renovation  of  materials 
carried  on  in  the  human  system,  that  doubts 
may  very  reasonably  be  entertained  as  to  the 
identity  of  any  portion  of  the  body  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time.  The  period  assigned  by 
the  ancients  for  this  entire  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  was  seven  or  eight  years ;  but 
modem  inquiries,  which  show  us  the  rapid  re- 
paration that  takes  place  in  injured  parts,  and 
the  quick  renewal  of  the  bones  themselves,  tend 
to  prove  that  even  a  shorter  time  than  this  is 
adequate  to  the  complete  renovation  of  every 
portk)n  of  the  living  fabric* 

Imperfect  as   is  our  knowledge   of  organic 
chemistry,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  a 


•  See   the  article  **Age"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical 
Medicine,  where  I  have  enlarged  upon  this  subject. 
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series  of  the  most  refined  and  artiftotitl  opera- 
tions is  required  in  cnrder  to  bring  about  tbe  com- 
jdicated  and  elaboratearrangemeats  of  elements 
which  constitute  both,  animal  and  vegetable 
products.  Thus  in  the  very  outset  of  this,  as  of 
every  other  inquiry  in  Physiology^  we  meet  with 
evidences  of  profound  intention  and  consummate 
BFty  infinitely  surpassing  not  only  the  power  and 
resources,  but  even  the  imagination  of  man. 

Much  as  the  elaborate  and  harmonious  me- 
chanism of  an  animal  body  is  fitted  to  excite  our 
admiration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  that  series  of  subtle  pro- 
cesses, consisting  of  chemical  combinations  and 
decompositions,  which  are  continually  going  on 
in  the  organic  laboratory  of  living  beings,  would 
reveal  still  greater  wonders,  and  would  fill  up 
with  a  more  fervent  admiration  of  the  infinite 
art  and  prescience,  which  are  even  now  mani- 
fested to  us  in  every  department  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  economy. 

The  processes,  by  which  all  these  important 
purposes  are  fulfilled,  comprise  a  distinct  class  of 
fimctions,  the  final  object  of  which  may  be 
termed  Nutrition^  that  is,  the  reparation  of  the 
waste  of  the  substance  of  ithe  organs,  their 
maintenance  in  tbe  state  fitting  them  for  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  properly  prepared  i»aterials  to  their 
developement  and  growth. 
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Tiie  fimetioos  subserTiwt  to  nutrition  may  be 
Uistinguisbad,  according  as  tbe  processes  they 
^cmiprise  relate  to  seven  principal  periods  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  successicMi.  The  first 
jBeries.  of  proc^ses  has  for  its  objects  the  re- 
ception of  the  materials  from  without,  and  their 
preparation  and  gradual  conversion  into  proper 
nutriment,  that  is,  into  matter  having  the  same 
chemical  properties  with  the  substance  of  the 
organs  with  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated  ;  and 
their  purpose  being  to  assimilate  the  food  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  nature  of  the  organic 
body  it  is  to  nourish,  all  these  fuuctions  have 
been  included  under  the  term  Ammilation. 

The  second  series  of  vital  functions  com- 
prises those  which  are  designed  to  convey  the 
autiitive  fluids  thus  elaborated,  to  all.  the  xMrgai^ 
that  are  to  be  nourished  by  them.  In  the  more 
developed  systems  of  organization  this  purpose 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  canals,  called  vessels, 
through  which  the  nutritive  fluids  move  in  a 
kind  of  circuit :  in  this  case  the  function  is  de- 
nominated the  Circulation. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  nutritive  juices  are 
asaimilated;  another  chemical  process  is  stiU 
leqvired  to  perfect  their  animalizatioo,  and  to 
retain  them  in  their  prop^  chemical  condiitidn 
for  the  purposes  of  the  system.  This  third  object 
is  accomplished  by  the  function  of  Respiration. 

Pourthly,  several  chemical  products  which  are 
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wanted  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  economy^  are 
required  to  be  formed  by  a  peculiar  set  of  organs, 
of  which  the  intimate  structure  eludes  observa*- 
tion ;  although  we  may  perceive  that  in  many 
instances,  among  the  higher  orders  of  beings,  a 
special  apparatus  of  vessels,  sometimes  spread 
over  the  surface  of  a  membrane,  at  other  times 
collected  into  distinct  masses,  is  provided  for 
that  purpose.  These  specific  organs  are  tenned 
glands;  and  the  office  performed  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  the  simpler  forms  of  structure  above 
mentioned,  is  termed  Secretion. 

Fifthly,  similar  processes  of  secretion  are  also 
employed  to  carry  off  from  the  blood  such  animal 
products  as  may  have  been  formed  or  introduced 
into  it,  and  may  possess,  or  have  acquired  noxious 
properties.  The  elimination  of  these  materials, 
which  is  the  office  of  the  excretories^  constitutes 
the  function  of  Excretion. 

Sixthly,  changes  may  take  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  both  solid  and  fluid,  rendering 
them  unfit  to  remain  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  measures  are  taken  for  the  removal  of 
these  useless  or  noxious  materials,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  general  mass  of  circulating  blood, 
so  as  either  to  be  again  usefully  employed, 
or  altogether  discarded  by  excretion  from  the 
system.  This  object  is  accomplished  by  a 
peculiar  set  of  vessels;  and  the  function  they 
perform  is  termed  Absorption. 
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Lastly,  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  nutriment 
into  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  its  immediate 
application  to  the  purposes  of  the  developement 
of  the  organs,  of  their  preservation  in  the  state  of 
health  and  activity,  and  of  the  repair  of  such 
injuries  as  they  may  chance  to  sustain,  as  far  as 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  adequate  to  such 
reparation,  are  the  objects  of  a  seventh  set  of 
fanctions,  more  especially  comprised  under  the 
title  of  Nutrition,  which  closes  this  long  series  of 
chemical  changes,  and  this  intricate  but  har- 
monious system  of  operations. 

Although  the  order  in  which  the  constituent 
elements  of  organized  products  are  arranged,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  combined,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  we  can  nevertheless 
perceive  that  in  following  them  successively 
from  the  simplest  vegetables  to  the  higher  orders 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  acquire  continually 
increasing  degrees  of  complexity,  corresponding, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  greater  refinement  and 
complication  of  the  structures  by  which  they  have 
been  elaborated,  and  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  ultimately  assimilated.  Thus  plants  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  crude  and  simple 
materials  which  they  absorb  from  the  earth,  the 
waters,  and  the  air  that  surround  them ;  mate- 
rials which  consist  almost  wholly  of  water,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  few 
saline  ingredients,  of  which  that  water  is  the 
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yehicle.  But  these,  after  having  been  converted 
by  the  powers  of  vegetable  assimilation,  into  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  acquire  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  organized  products,  though 
they  are  still  the  simplest  of  that  class.  In  this 
state,  and  when  the  fabric  they  had  composed  is 
destroyed,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the  soil, 
they  are  fitted  to  become  more  highly  nutritive 
to  oth^  plants,  which  absorb  them,  and  with 
more  facility  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  oi  their 
own  systems.  Here  they  receive  a  still  higher 
d^ree  of  elaboration ;  and  thus  the  same  mate- 
rials may  pass  through  several  successive  series 
of  modifications,  till  they  become  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, and  are  then  made  to  undergo  still  ftnrtber 
changes.  New  elements,  and  in  particular 
nitrogen,  is  added  to  the  oxygen,  hydrc^en  and 
carbon,  which  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
vegetable  substances:*  and  new  properties  are 
acquired,  from  the  varied  combinatioiis  into 
which  their  elements  are  made  to  enter  by  the 
more  energetic  powers  of  assimilation  apper- 
taining to  the  animal  system.  The  products 
which  result  are  still  more  removed  fix)m  their 
original  state  of  inorgante-  matter ;  and  in  this 
condition  they  serve  as  the  appropriate  food  of 

*  Nitrogen,  bowever,  frequently  enters  into  the  composition 
of  vegetables ;  though  in  general,  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  mto  the  substance  of  animals,  of  which  last  it  always  ap- 
pears to  bean  essential  constiDiMtit. 
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eamiToitovs  unminH  which  generally  hdd  a 
higher  rsxik  in  the  scale  of  organizatioD,  than 
tbott  that  ^bsiist  only  tm  vegetables. 

Thug  has  each  created  being  been  formed  with 
leferetice,  not  merely  to  its  own  welfare,  but 
als^  to  thiA  of  multitudes  of  others  which  are 
dependent  on  it  for  their  support,  their  preser- 
▼atiott> — nay,  even  for  their  exiMience.  In  con-* 
templating  this  mutual  relationship,  this  soe* 
cessive  subordination  (^  the  different  races  to  one 
another,  and  this  continual  tendaticy  toincreawd 
r^netin^eiitv  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  mag^ 
nificent  unfolding  of  the  great  scheme  of  nature 
for  the  pipgre^SiYe  atta^bunent  of  higker  objects ; 
until.  In  the  ^rfMt  system,  and  exalted  endow*- 
ments  df  itoan,  'we  behold  the*  last  result  whkh 
has  be^  maSiMebteA  to  us  of  crealivte  power. 


CtlA!PTtR  II. 
iWtRtriOl^I  W  VEOBfABtBfir. 

^  I.  Pdodof  Pimta: 

r  1 

IThe  ^itbrplCfistt  kind  of  mitritidn  islSiat  pteiemeA 
to  us  by  the  ^eta1>le  kingdom,  #hepe  water 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  vehicle  of  the 
nutriment  received.    Before  tlie  discoveries  of 
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modem  chemistry  it  was  very  geheraliy  believed 
that  plants  could  subsist  on  water  alone;  and 
Boyle  and  Van  Helmont,  in  particular,  endea- 
voured to  establish  by  experiment  the  truth  of 
this  opinion.  The  latter  of  these  physiologists 
planted  a  willow  in  a  certain  quantity  •of  earth, 
the  weight  of  which  he  had  previously  ascer- 
tained with  great  care ;  and  during  five  years,  he 
kept  it  moistened  with  rain  water  alone,  which 
he  imagined  was  perfectly  pure.  At  the  &kd  of 
this  period  he  found  that  the  earth  had  scarcely 
diminished  in  weight,  while  the  willow  had 
grown  into  a  tree,  and  had  acquired  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds : 
whence  he  concluded  that  the  water  had  been 
the  only  source  of  its  nourishment.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time  known  that 
rain  water  always  contains  atmospheric  air,  and 
firequently  also  other  substances,  and  that  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  absolutely  pure 
water :  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  precautions 
were  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  water  actually 
employed  was  wholly  free  fi*om  foreign  matter, 
which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  it  might  have  held 
in  solution.  In  an  experiment  of  Duhamel,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  horse-chestnut  tree  and  an  oak, 
exposed  to  the  open  mr,  and  watered  with 
distilled  water  alone,  the  former  for  three,  and 
the  latter  for  eight  years,  were  kept  alive,  indeed, 
but  they  were  exceedingly  stinted  in  their  growth. 
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and  evidently  derived  little  or  no  sustenance 
from  the  water  with  which  they  were  supplied^ 
Experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  by 
Bonnet,  and  with  the  like  result.  When  plants 
are  contained  in  closed  vessels,  and  regtdaiiy 
sopplied  with  water,  but  denied  all  access  to 
carbonic  acid  gas,  they  are  developed  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  determined  by  the  store  of 
nutritious  matter  which  had  been  already  coU 
lected  in  each  plant  when  the  experiment  com-* 
m^ieed,  and  which,  by  combining  with  the 
water,  may  have  afibrded  a  temporary  supply  of 
nonrishment. 

But  the  water  which  nature  furnishes  to  the 
vegetable  organs  is  never  perfectly  pure;  for,  be- 
sides containing  air,  in  which  there  is  constantly 
a  certain  proportion  c^  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  has 
always  acquired,  by  percolation  through  the  soil, 
various  earthy  and  saline  particles,  together  with 
materials  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  or 
aniHial  remains.  Most  of  these  substances  are 
soluble,  in  however  minute  a  quantity,  in  water : 
and  others,  finely  pulverized,  may  be  suspended 
in  that  fluid,  and  carried  along  with  it  into  the 
vegetable  system.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  pure  carbon  is  ever  admitted ;  for  Sir  H. 
Davy,  on  mixing  charcoal,  ground  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  with  the  water  into  which  the 
roots  of  mint  were  immersed,  could  not  discover 
that  the  smallest  quantity  of  that  substance  had 

VOL.  11.  c 
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been,  in  any  case,  absorbed.*  But  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  this  element  is  received  in 
great  abundance^  through  the  medium  of  water, 
which  readily  absorbs  it ;  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  is  also  introduced  into  the 
fluids  of  the  plant,  derived  from  the  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  materials,  which  the  water 
generally  contains.  The  peculiar  fertility  of 
each  kind  of  soil  depends  principally  on  the 
quantity  of  these  organic  products  it  contains  in 
a  state  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  plant; 
and  of  contributing  to  its  nourishment. 

The  soil  is  also  the  source  whence  plants  deprive 
their  saline,  earthy,  and  metallic  ingredients. 
The  silica  they  often  contain  is,  in  like  manner, 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  water,  which  it  is  now 
well  ascertained,  by  the  researches  of  Barzelius, 
is  capable  of  dissolving  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  this  dense  and  hard  substance.  It  is  evident 
that,  however  small  this  quantity  may  be,  if  it 
continue  to  accumulate  in  the  plant,  it  may  in 
time  constitute  the  whole  amount  of  that  which 
is  found  to  be  so  copiously  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face, or  collected  in  the  interior  of  many  plants, 
such  as  the  bamboo,  and  various  species  of 
grasses.  The  small  degree  of  solubihty  of  many 
substances  thus  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  solid  vegetable  fabric,  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  plants  require  so  lai^  a  supply  of 
water  for  their  subsistence. 

*  Elements  of  A^cultural  Cbemistry,  Lect.  VI.  p.  234. 
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§  i.  Absorption  of  Nutriment  by  Plants. 

The  greater  nnmber  of  cellular  plants  absorb 
water  with  nearly  equal  facility  from  every  part 
of  their  surface :  this  is  the  case  with  the  Alg^s^  for 
instance,  which  are  aquatic  plants.  In  Lichens^ 
oo  the  (^er  hfind,  absorption  takes  place  more 
partially ;  but  the  particular  parts  of  the  surface 
where  it  occurs  are  not  constantly  the  same,  and 
appear  to  be  determined  more  by  mechanical 
causes  than  by  any  peculiarity  of  structure: 
some,  however,  .are  found  to  be  provided  in  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  the  surface  with  ^omata,.  which  De 
Candolle  supposes  may  act  as  sucking  orifices. 
Many  mushrooms  appear  to  be  capable  of  ab- 
•orbing,  fluids  from  aU  parts  of  their  surface 
iadisGriminately ;  and  some  species,  again,  are 
fomishEd  at  their  base  with  a  kind  of  radical 
fibrils  fi>c  that  p^ipose. 

.  In  plants  having  a  vascular  structure,  which 
is>the  case.  with,  by  far  the  greater  number,  the 
mote  are  th^  special  oi^ans  to  which  this  office 
^  absorbii^  nouri^ment  is  assigned:  but  it 
occasionaUy  happens  that,  under  certain  cir- 
eomstuice^  the  leaves,  or  the  stems  of  plants 
axe  found  to  absorb  moisture ;  which  they  have 
been  «iipposed  to  do  by  the  stomata  interspersed 
on  their  surface.  This,  however,  is  not  their 
natural  action ;  and  they  assume  it  only  id  forced 
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situations,  when  they  procure  no  water  by  means 
of  the  roots,  either  from  having  been  deprived  of 
these  organs,  or  from  their  being  left  totally  dry. 
Thus  a  branch,  separated  from  the  trunk,  may 
be  preserved  from  withering  for  a  long  time,  if 
the  leaves  be  immersed  in  water ;  and  when  the 
s(h1  has  been  parched  by  a  long  drought,  the 
drooping  plants  will  be  very  quickly  revived  by 
a  shower  of  rain,  or  by  artificial  watering,  evei> 
before  any  moisture  can  be  supposed  to  have; 
penetrated  to  the  roots. 

It  is  by  the  extremities  of  the  roots  alone,  or 
rather  by  the  spongioles  which  are  there  situ-i 
ated,  that  absorption  takes  place;  for  the  surface 
of  the  root,  being  covered  in  every  other  part  by 
&  layer  of  epidermis,  is  incapable  of  performing 
this  office.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Du- 
hamel,  that  trees  exhaust  the  soil  only  in  those 
parts  which  surround  the  extremities  of  the 
roots ;  but  the  fact,  that  absorption  is  effected 
only  at  those  points,  has  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Sennebier, 
who,  taking  two  carrots  of  equal  size,  immersed 
in  water  the  whole  root  of  the  one,  while  only 
the  extremity  of  the  other  was  made  to  dip  into 
the  water,  and  found  that  equal  quantities  were 
absorbed  in  both  cases ;  while  on  immenung  the 
whole  surface  of  another  carrot  in  the  fluid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extremity  of  the  root,  which 
was  raised  so  as  to  be  above  the  surface,  no  ab- 
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torption  whatever  took^place.  Plants  having  a 
fusiform^  or  spindle-shaped  root,  such  as  the 
carrot  and  the  radish,  are  the  best  for  these  ex* 
periments. 

In  the  natural  progress  of  growth,  the  roots 
are  constantly  shooting  forwards  in  the  direction 
they  have  first  taken,  whether  horizontally,  or 
downwards,  or  at  any  other  inclination.  Thus 
they  continually  arrive  at  new  portions  of  soil, 
of  which  the  nutritive  matter  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted;  and  as  a  constant  relation  is  pre-^ 
fterved  between  their  lateral  extension  and  the 
horizontal  spreading  of  the  branches,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  tree,  is 
made  to  drop  from  the  leaves  at  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk,  where,  after  it  has  soaked 
through  the  earth,  it  will  be  received  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots,  and  readily  sucked  in  by 
the  spongioles.  We  have  here  a  striking  instance 
of  that  beautiful  correspondence,  which  has  been 
established  between  processes  belonging  to  diffe- 
rent departments  of  nature,  and  which  are  made 
to  concui*  in  the  production  of  such  remote  effects, 
as  could  never  have  been  accomplished  without 
these  preconcerted  and  harmonious  adjustments. 

The  dpongioles,  or  absorbing  extremities  of 
the  roots,  are  constructed  of  ordinary  cellular  or 
spongy  tissue ;  and  they  imbibe  the  fluids,  which 
are  in  contact  with  them,  partly  by  capillary 
action,  and  partly,  also,  by  what  has  been  termed 
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a  hygroscopic  power.  But  though  these  principles 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  simple  entrance 
of  the  fluids,  they  are  inadequate  to  explain  its 
continued  ascent  through  the  substance  of  the 
root,  or  along  the  stem  of  the  plant.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that 
the  progressive  movement  of  the  fluid  is  produced 
by  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
cells  themselves,  which  compose  the  texture  of 
the  plant ;  these  actions  being  themselves  refer-i 
able  to  the  vitality  of  the  organs. 

The  absorbent  power  of  the  spongioles  is 
limited  by  the  diameter  of  their  pores,  so  that 
fluids  which  are  of  too  viscid  or  glutinous  a  con* 
sistence  to  pass  readily  through  them  are  liable 
to  obstruct  or  entirely  block  up  these  passages. 
Thus  if  the  spongioles  be  surrounded  by  a  thick 
solution  of  gum,  or  even  of  sugar,  its  pores  will 
be  clogged  up,  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  fluid 
will  be  absorbed,  and  the  plant  will  wither  and 
perish  ;  but  if  the  same  liquids  be  more  largely 
diluted,  the  watery  portion  will  find  its  way 
through  the  spongioles,  and  become  available 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  plant,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  thicker  material  will  be  left  behind. 
The  same  apparent  power  of  selection  is  exhibited 
when  saline  solutions  of  a  certain  strength  are 
presented  to  the  roots ;  the  Ivater  of  the  solution, 
with  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  salts,  being 
taken  up ;  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  fluid 
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beiog  found  to  be  more  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  salts  than  before  this  absorption  had 
taken  place.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  all 
this  is  merely  the  result  of  a  mechanical  opera- 
tion, and  that  it  furnishes  no  evidence  of  any 
discriminating  faculty  in  the  spongiole ;  for  it  is 
found  that,  provided  the  material  presented  be 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  and  limpidity,  it  is 
sucked  in  with  equal  avidity,  whether  its  qualities 
be  deleterious  or  salubrious.  Solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  are 
absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  are  immersed  in  them ;  and  water  which 
drains  from  a  bed  of  manure,  and  is  consequently 
loaded  with  carbonaceous  particles,  proves  ex-^ 
ceedingly  injurious  when  admitted  into  the  system 
of  the  plant,  from  the  excess  of  nutriment  it  con- 
tains* But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  vegetation, 
no  danger  can  arise  from  this  general  power  of 
absorption,  since  the  fluids  which  nature  supplies 
are  always  such  as  are  suitable  to  the  organs 
that  are  to  receive  them. 

The  fluid,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  chiefly  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  atmospheric  air,  together 
with  various  saline  and  earthy  ingredients  neces^ 
sary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  is  in  a 
perfectly  crude  state.  It  rises  in  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  undergoing  scarcely  any  perceptible 
change  in  its  ascent ;  and  is  in  this  state  conducted 
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to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  to  experience  varH>u9 
important  modifications.  By  causing  the  roots 
to  imbibe  coloured  liquids,  the  general  course  of 
the  sap  has  been  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
and  it  is  found  to  traverse  principally  the  ligneous 
substance  of  the  stem :  in  trees,  its  passage  is 
chiefly  through  the  alburnum,  or  more  recently 
formed  wood,  and  not  through  the  bark,  as  was 
at  one  time  believed. 

The  course  of  the  sap,  however,  varies  under 
different  circumstances,  and  at  different  epochs 
of  vegetation.  At  the  period  when  the  young 
buds  are  preparing  for  their  developement,  which 
usually  takes  place  when  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring  has  penetrated  beyond  the  surface,  and 
expanded  the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  plant, 
there  arises  an  urgent  demand  for  nourishment, 
which  the  roots  are  actively  employed  in  supply- 
ing. As  the  leaves  are  not  yet  completed,  the 
sap  is  at  first  applied  to  purposes  somewhat 
different  from  those  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  when  it  has  to  nourish 
the  fully  expanded  organs:  this  fluid  has,  ac- 
cordingly, received  a  distinct  appellation,  being 
termed  the  nursling  sap.  Instead  of  rising 
through  the  alburnum,  the  nursling  sap  ascends 
through  the  innermost  circle  of  wood,  or  that 
which  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pith,  and 
is  thence  transmitted,  by  unknown  channels 
through  the  several  layers  of  wood,  till  it  reaches 
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the  buds,  which  it  is  to  supply  with  nourishment. 
During  this  circuitous  passage,  it  probably  un- 
dei^oes  a  certain  d^ree  of  elaboration,  fitting  it 
fior  the  office  which  it  has  to  perform :  it  appa- 
rently combines  with  some  nutriment,  which  had 
been  previously  deposited  in  the  plant,  and  which 
it  again  dissolves ;  and  thus  becoming  assimilatedy 
is  in  a  state  proper  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
new  organization  that  is  devdoping.  This  hurs-- 
ling  sap,  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  buds,  has  been  compared  to  the  milk  of 
animals,  which  is  prepared  for  a  similar  purpose 
at  those  times  only  when  nutriment  is  required 
for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 

Several  opinions  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  channels  through  which  the  sap  is 
conveyed  in  its  ascent  along  the  stem,  and  in 
its  passage  to  its  ultimate  destination.  Many 
observations  tend  to  show,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  transmitted  through  any 
of  the  distinguishable  vessels  of  the  plant :  for 
most  of  these,  in  their  natural  state,  are  found  to 
contain  only  air.  The  sap  must,  therefore,  either 
traverse  the  cells  themselves,  or  pass  along  the 
intercelliilar  spaces.  That  the  latter  is  the 
course  it  takes  is  the  opinion  of  De  CandoUe, 
who  adduces  a  variety  of  arguments  in  its  sup^ 
port  The  sap,  he  observes,  is  found  to  rise 
equally  well  in  plants  whose  structure  is  wholly 
cellular;  a  fact  which  proves  that  vessels  are  not 
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in  all  cases  necessary  for  its  conyeyance.  In 
many  instances  the  sap  is  known  to  deviate  from 
its  usual  rectilinear  path,  and  to  pursue  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  very  diflSerent  from  that  of  any  of 
the  known  vessels  of  the  plant.  The  difiusion 
of  the  sap  in  different  directions,  and  its  sub- 
sidence in  the  lowest  parts,  on  certain  occasions, 
are  facts  irreconcileable  with  the  supposition 
that  it  is  confined  in  these  vessels. 

Numerous  experiments  have  l)een  made  to 
discover  the  velocity  with  which  the  sap  rises  in 
plants,  and  the  force  it  exerts  in  its  ascent. 
Those  of  Hales  are  well  known :  by  lopping  off 
the  top  of  a  young  vine,  and  applying  to  the 
truncated  extremity  a  glass  tube,  which  closed 
round  it,  he  foimd  that  the  fluid  in  the  tube. rose 
to  a  height,  which,  taking  into  account  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  fluid,  was  equivalent  to  a  per- 
pendicular column  of  water  of  more  than  forty- 
three  feet ;  and  consequently  exerted  a  force  of 
propulsion  considerably  greater  than  the  pressure 
of  an  additional  atmosphere.  The  velocity,  as 
well  as  the  force  of  ascent,  must,  however,  be 
liable  to  great  variation ;  being  much  influenced 
by  evaporation,  and  other  changes,  which  the  sap 
undergoes  in  the  leaves.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  agency  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  sap  is  effected;  but  although  it 
seems  likely  to  be  resolved  into  the  vital  move- 
ments of  the  cellular  structure  already  mentioned. 
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the  question  is  still  enveloped  in  considerable 
obscurity.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  has  any  analogy  to  a  muscular 
power;  and  the  simplest  suppomtion  we  can 
make  is  that  these  actions  take  place  by  meatas 
of  a  contractile  property  belonging  to  the  vege* 
table  tissue,  and  exerted^  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  in  conformity  to  certain  laws,  which 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  determining. 


§  3.  Exhalation. 

The  nutrient  sap,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  rises 
in  the  stem,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  leaves 
without  any  change  in  its  qualities  or  oompo- 
tttjon,  is  immediately,  hy  the  medium  of  the 
stomata,  or  orifices  which  abound  in  the  surface 
of  those  or^ns,  Isubfected  to  the  process  of 
€i»halation.  The  proportion  of  water  which  the 
sap  loses  by  exhalation  in  the  leaves  is  generally 
about  two*thirds  of  the  lirhole  quantity  received ; 
so  that  it  is  only  the  remaining  third  that  returns 
to  nourish  the  drgans  of  the  jdant.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  water  thus  evaporated  is 
perfectly  pure ;  or  at  least  does  not  contain  more 
than  a  10,000,000th  part  of  the  foreign  matter 
with  which  it  was  impregnated  when  first  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots.    The  water  thus  exlialed, 
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being  disBolved  by  the  air  the  moment  it  escapes^ 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour.  Hales 
made  an  experiment  with  a  sun-flower,  three 
feet  high,  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  which  he  kept  for 
fifteen  days ;  and  inferred  fi-om  it  that  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  daily  exhaled  by  the  plant  was  twenty 
ounces ;  and  this  he  computes  is  a  quantity 
seventeen  times  greater  than  that  lost  by  insen- 
sible perspiration  from  an  equal  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  human  body. 

The  comparative  quantities  of  fluid  exhaled 
by  the  same  plant  at  different  times  are  regu- 
lated, not  so  n^uch  by  temperature,  as  by  the 
intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  leaves  are 
exposed.  It  is  only  during  the  day,  therefore, 
that  this  function  is  in  activity.  De  CandoUe 
has  found  that  the  artificial  light  of  lamps  pro* 
duces  on  the  leaves  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
the  solar  rays,  and  in  a  degree  proportionate  to 
Its  intensity.^  As  it  is  only  through  the  stomata 
that  exhalation  proceeds,  the  number  of  these 
pores  in  a  given  surface  must  considerably  in- 
fluence the  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled. 

By  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  water 
which,  in  the  rising  sap,  had  held  in  solution 
various  foreign  materials,  these  substances  are 
rendered  more  disposed  to  separate  fi-om  the 
fluid,  and  to  become  consolidated  on  the  sides 

•  Physidogie  Veg^tale,  i.  112. 
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of  the  cells  or  vesbds,  to  iviiiich  they  are  con^ 
ducted  from  the  leayes.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
modification  in  the  qualities  of  the  sap  which  it 
undergoes  in  those  organs. 


§  4.  Aeration  of  the  Sap. 

A  CHEMICAL  change  much  more  considerable 
and  important  than  the  preceding  is  next  efiected 
on  the  sap  by  the  leaves,  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  light.  It  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
is  ekhar  brought  to  them  by  the  sap  itself,  or 
obtained  directly  from  the  surrounding  atmo* 
sphere.  In  either  case  its  oxygen  is  separated,' 
and  disengaged  in  the  form  c^  gas ;  while  its 
carbon  is  retained,  and  composes  an  essential 
ingredient  of  ibe  altered  sap,  which,  as  it  now 
possesses  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  vege- 
table structures,  may  be  considered  as  having 
made  a  near  approach  to  its  complete  assimi" 
latioHy  using  this  term  in  the  physiological  sense 
already  pointed  out. 

The  remarkable  discovery  that  oxygen  gas  is 
exhaled  from  the  leaves  of  plants  during  the 
day  time,  was  made  by  the  great  founder  of 
pneumatic  chemistry,  Dr.  Priestley :  to  Senne- 
bier  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  observation 
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that  the  presence  oi  carbonic  acid  is  required 
for  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  in  this  process, 
and  that  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  these  latter 
facts  have  since  been  fully  established  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Pensylvania, 
M.  Theodore  de  Saussure,  and  Mr.  Palmer. 
They  are  proved  in  a  very  sati^actory  manner 
by  the  following  experiment  of  De  CandoUe. 

Two  glass  jars  were  inverted  over  the  same 
waterrboth ;  the  one  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas»  the  other  filled  with  water,  containing  a  B^ag 
of  mint ;  the  jars  communicating  below  by  means 
of  the  water-batlv  on  the  surfiice  of  which  some 
oil  was  poured,  so  as  to  intercept  all  commmii- 
cation  between. the  water  and  the  atmosphere. 
The  sprig  of  mint  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
sun  for  twelve  days  consecutively:  at  the  end 
of  each  day  the  carbonic  acid  was  seen  to  dimi- 
nish in  quantity,  the  water  rising  in  the  jar  to 
supply  the  place  of  what  was  lost,  and  at  the 
same  time .  the  plant  exhaled  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic 
acid  which  had  disappeared.  A  similar  spr^  of 
mint,  placed  in  a  jar  of  the  same  size,  full  of  dis- 
tilled water,  but  ^yithout  having  access  to  carbonic 
acid,  gave  out  no  oxygen  gas,  and  soon  perished. 
When,  in  another  experiment,  conducted  by 
means  of  the  same  apparatus  as  was  used  in'  the 
first,  oxygen  gas  was  substituted  in  the  first  jar 
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mstead  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  bo  gas  was  disen- 
gaged in  tlie  othar  jar,  which  contained  a  sprig 
of  mint.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  oxygen 
gas  obtained  £rom  the  mint  in  the  first  experi- 
mient  was  derived  firom  the  decomposition,  by 
the  leaves  of  the  mint,  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  the  fdant  had  absorbed  from  the  water. 

Scdar  light  is  an  essential  agent  in  effecting 
this  chemical  change ;  for  it  is  never  found  to 
take  place  at  night,  nor  while  the  plant  is  kept 
in  the  dark.  The  experiments  of  Sennebier 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  violet,  or  most  re^ 
frangible  of  the  solar  rays  have  the  greatest 
power  in  determining  this  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  the  exp^iments  are  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature,  that  this  result  requires  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  more  rigid  investigation,  befi>re  it 
can  be  admitted  as  satisfactorily  established. 

That  the  carbon  resulting  firom  this  decompo- 
^tion  of  carbonic  acid  is  retained  by  the  plant, 
has  been  amply  proved  by  the  ^cpmments  of 
M.  Theodore  de  Saussure,  who  found  that  this 
pMcess  ffi  att^kled  with  a  sensible  increase  in 
&e  quantity  of  carboin  which  the  plant  had  pre- 
idously  contained. 

It  is  in  the  gteen  sulMitaiice  of  the  leaves  alone 
that  this  {MTocess  is  conducted ;  a  process>  whicfa^ 
fipom  the  strong  analogy  that  it  bears  to  a  similar 
firaction  in  animals,  may  be  considered  as  the 
re$fnmtwm  cf  vegetables.    The  eSdct  ai^ears  to 
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be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  stcmiata  which 
the  plant  contains.  It  is  a  process  which  takes 
place  only  in  a  living  plant;  for  if  a  leaf  be 
bruised  so  as  to  destroy  its  organization^  and 
consequently  its  vitality,  its  substance  is  no  longer 
capable  either  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas 
under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  or  of  absorbing 
oxygen  in  the  dark.  Neither  the  roots,  nor  the 
flowers,  nor  any  other  parts  of  the  plant,  which 
have  not  this  green  substance  at  their  surface, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  gas : 
they  produce,  indeed,  an  effect  which  is  in  some 
respects  the  opposite  of  this;  for  they  have  a 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  to  convert  it 
into  carbonic  acid,  by  uniting  it  with  the  carbon 
they  themselves  contain*  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  leaves  themselves,  whenever  they  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  light :  thus,  during 
the  whole  of  the  night,  the  same  leaves,  which 
had  been  exhaling  oxygen  during  the  day,  ab- 
sorb a  portion  of  that  element.  The  oxyg^i 
thus  absorbed  enters  immediately  into  combina- 
tion with  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  plants 
forming  with  it  carbonic  acid :  this  carbonic  acid 
is  in  part  exhaled ;  but  the  greater  portion  either 
remains  attached  to  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  or 
combines  with  the  fluids  which  constitute  the 
sap :  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  ready  to  be  again 
presented  to  the  leaf,  when  daylight  returns^ 
and  when  a  fresh  decomposition  is  again  effected.. 
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This  reversal  at  night  of  what  was  done  in  the 
day  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  unity  of  plan,  which  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  preserved  in  the  vegetable  economy; 
but  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  process 
will  show  that  the  whole  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  that  these  contrary  processes  are  both  of 
them  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  result 
inteiided. 

The  water  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
generally  carries  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
soluble  animal  or  vegetable  materials,  which 
contain  carbon.  This  carbon  is  transmitted  to 
the  leaves,  where,  during  the  night,  it  is  made  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  they  have  absorbed. 
It  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which ^ 
when  daylight  pirevails,  is  decomposed ;  the 
oxygen  being  dissipated,  and  the  carbon  retained^ 
It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  whole  process 
is  to  obtain  carbon  in  that  precise  state  of  disin- 
tegration,  to  which  it  is  reduced  at  the  moment 
of  its  separation  from  carbonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  solar  light  on  the  green  substance  of  the 
leaves ;  for  it  is  in  this  state  alone  that  it  is  avail- 
able in  promoting  the  nourishment  of  the  plant, 
imd  not  in  the  crude  condition  in  which  it  exists 
when  it  is  pumped  up  from  the  earth,  along  with 
the  water  which  conveys  it  into  the  interior  of 
the  plant.  Hence  the  necessity  of  its  having  to 
undergo  this  double  operation  of  first  combining 
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with  oxygen,  and  then  bemg  precipitated  frdm 
its  combination  in  the  manner  above  described. 
It  is  not  the  whole  of  the  carbon  introduced  into 
the  v^etable  system,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  has  to  undergo  the  first  of  these 
changes,  a  part  of  that  carbon  being  already  in 
the  condition  to  which  that  operation  would  re- 
duce it,  and  consequently  in  a  state  fit  to  receive 
the  decomposing  action  of  the  leaves.  The  whole 
of  these  chemical  changes  may  be  included  under 
the  general  term  Aeration. 

Thus  the  great  object  to  be  answered  by  this 
vegetable  aeration  is  exactly  the  converse  of 
that  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  is  effected  by 
the  respiration  of  animals :  in  the  former  it  is 
that  of  adding  carbon,  in  an  assimilated  state,  to 
the  vegetable  organization ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
that  of  discharging  the  superfluous  quantity  of 
carbon  from  the  animal  system.  The  absorption 
of  oxygen,  and  the  partial  disengagement  of 
carbonic  add,  which  constitute  the  nocturnal 
changes  effected  by  plants,  must  have  a  tend^icy 
to  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  its 
capability  of  supporting  animal  life;  but  this 
effect  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen  given.out  by  the  same 
plants  during  the  day.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  atmosphere  is  continually  receiving  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  a  large  accession  of  oxygen, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time^  freed  from  an  equal 
portion  of  carbonic   acid  gas;   both  of  which 
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effects  tend  to  its  purification  and  to  its  remaining 
adapied  to  the  respiration  of  animals.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  accumulated  by  vegel* 
tables  is  so  much  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  primary  source  from  which  they 
derive  that  element.  At  the  season  of  the  year 
when  vegetation  is  most  active,  the  days  are 
longer  than  the  nights ;  so  that  the  diurnal  pro- 
cess of  purification  goes  on  for  a  greater  number 
of  hours  than  the  nocturnal  process  by  which  the 
air  is  vitiated. 

The  oxygen  given  out  by  plants,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  resulting  from  animal  respiration,  and 
from  the  various  processes  of  combustion,  which 
are  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are 
quickly  spread  through  the  atmosphere,  not  only 
from  the  tendency  of  all  gases  to  uniform  diffu- 
don,  but  also  from  the  action  of  the  winds,  which 
are  continually  agitating  the  whole  mass,  and 
promoting  the  thorough  mingling  of  its  different 
portions,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  homogeneous 
in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  at  every  eleva- 
tion above  the  surface. 

Thus  are  the  two  great  organized  kingdoms  of 
the  creation  made  to  co-operate  in  the  execution 
of  the  same  design  :  each  ministering  to  the 
other,  and  preserving  that  due  balance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  which  adapts  it 
to  the  welfare  and  activity  of  every  order  of 
beings,  and  which  would  soon  be  destroyed, 
were  the  operations  of  any  one  of  them  to  be 
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suspended.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  so 
special  an  adjustment  of  opposite  effects  without 
admiring  this  beautiful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, extending  over  so  vast  a  scale  of  being, 
and  demonstrating  the  unity  of  plan  on  which 
the  whole  system  of  organized  creation  has  been 
devised. 


§  5.  Return  of  the  Sap. 

The  sap,  which,  during  its  ascent  from  the  roots, 
contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  nutritious  par- 
ticles, diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
after  undergoing  in  the  leaves,  as  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  the  double  processes  of  exhalation 
and  aeration,  has  become  much  more  highly 
charged  with  nutriment ;  and  that  nutriment  has 
been  reduced  to  those  particular  forms  and  states 
of  composition  which  render  it  applicable  to  the 
growth  of  the  organs,  and  the  other  purposes  of 
vegetable  life.  This  fluid,  therefore,  corresponds 
to  the  blood  of  animals,  which,  like  the  elaborated 
sap,  may  be  regarded  as  fluid  nutriment,  per- 
fectly assimilated  to  that  particular  kind  of  or- 
ganization, with  which  it  is  to  be  afterwards  in- 
corporated. From  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
Bent  back  from  the  leaves  for  distribution  to  the 
several  organs  where  its  presence  is  required,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  the  returning  sap^  that 
it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  crude  fluid 
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which  arrives  at  the  leaves,  and  which  is  termed 
the  ascending  sap. 

The  returning  sap  still  contains  a  cousiderable 
quantity  of  water,  in  its  simple  liquid  form;  which 
was  necessary  in  order  that  it  might  still  be  the 
vehicle  of  various  nutritive  materials  that  are 
dissolved  in  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water,  which  was  not  ex- 
haled by  the  leaves,  has  been  actually  decom- 
posed, and  that  its  separated  elements,  the  oxygen 
and  the  hydrogen,  have  been  combined  with 
certain'proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  various  earths,  metals,  and  salts,  so  as  to 
form  the  proximate  vegetable  products,  which 
are  found  in  the  returning  sap. 

The  simplest,  and  generally  the  most  abundant 
of  these  products,  is  that  which  is  called  Gum.* 
From  the  universal  presence  of  this  substance 
in  the  vegetable  juices,  and  more  especially 
in  the  returning  sap,  of  all  known  plants,  from 
its  bland  and  unirritating  qualities,  from  its  great 
solubility  in  water,  and  from  the  facility  with 
which  other  vegetable  products  are  convertible 
into  this  product.  Gum  may  be  fairly  assumed 

•  According  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Prout,  1000  grains 
of  gam  are  composed  of  586  grains  of  the  elements  of  water,  that 
is,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
they  would  have  united  to  form  686  grains  of  water ;  together 
with  414  of  carbon,  or  the  base  of  carbonic  acid.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents,  corresponds  to  one 
molecule  of  water,  and  one  molecule  of  carbon.  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1827,  p.  584. 
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to  be  the  principal  basis  of  vegetable  nutriment ; 
and  its  simple  and  definite  composition  points 
it  out  as  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  che- 
mical changes  which  the  sap  experiences  in  the 
leaves.  During  the  descent  of  the  sap,  however, 
this  fluid  undergoes,  in  various  parts  of  the  plant, 
a  further  elaboration,  which  gives  rise  to  other 
products.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  follow  it  in 
its  progress  through  the  rest  of  the  vegetable 
system. 

The  returning  sap  descends  from  the  leaves 
through  two  different  structures :  in  exdgenous 
plants  the  greater  portion  finds  a  ready  passage 
through  the  liber,  or  innermost  layer  of  bark, 
and  another  portion  descends  through  the  albur- 
num, or  outermost  layer  of  the  wood.  With  re- 
gard to  the  exact  channels  through  which  it 
passes,  the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  prevails 
as  with  regard  to  those  which  transmit  the  as- 
cending sap.  De  CandoUe  maintains  that,  in 
either  case,  the  fluids  find  their  way  through  the 
intercellular  spaces :  other  physiologists,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion,  that  particular  vessels  are 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  transmitting  the  des- 
cending sap.  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
organs  of  vegetables  has  hitherto  presented 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  investigation  of  this 
important  question ;  and  consequently  our  rea- 
sonings respecting  it  can  be  founded  only  on 
indirect  evidence.     The  processes  of  the  animal 
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economy,  where  the  channels  of  distribution, 
and  the  organs  of  propulsion  are  plainly  obser- 
vable, afford  but  imperfect  analogies  to  guide  us 
in  this  intricate  inquiry ;  for  although  it  is  true 
that  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  the  circula- 
tion of  the  nutrient  fluid,  or  blood,  through  dis- 
tinct vessels,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  yet  in  the 
lower  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
in  the  embryo  condition  even  of  the  more  perfect 
i^cies,  the  nutritious  juices  are  distributed  with- 
out being  confined  within  any  visible  vessels ; 
and  they  either  permeate  extensive  cavities  in 
the  interior  of  the  body,  or  penetrate  through  the 
interstices  of  a  cellular  tissue.  That  this  latter  is 
the  mode  of  transmission  adopted  in  the  vegetable 
system  has  been  considered  probable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  nutritious  juices  are  diffused 
throughout  those  plants  which  contain  no  vessels 
whatsoever  with  the  same  facility  as  through- 
out those  which  possess  vessels ;  from  which  it 
has  been  concluded  that  vessels.are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  this  function. 
The  nature  of  the  forces  which  actuate  the  sap 
in  its  descent  from  the  leaves,  and  its  distribu- 
tion to  different  parts,  is  involved  in  equal  ob- 
scurity with  the  nature  of  the  powers  which 
contribute  to  its  motion  upwards  along  the  stem, 
fit)m  the  roots  to  the  leaves.  In  endogenous 
plants  the  passage  of  the  sap  in  its  descent,  is, 
in  like  manner,  through  those  parts  which  have 
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been  latest  formed ;  that  is,  through  the  inner- 
most layers  of  their  structure. 

The  returning  sap,  while  traversing  these  se- 
veral parts  of  the  plant,  deposits  in  each  the  par- 
ticular materials  which  are  requisite  for  their 
growth,  and  for  their  maintenance  in  a  healthy 
condition.    That  portion  which  flows  along  the 
liber,  not  meeting  with  any  ascending  stream  of 
fluid,  descends  without  impediment  to  the  roots, 
to  the  extension  of  which,  after  it  has  nourished 
the  inner  layer  of  bark,  it  particularly  contri- 
butes:  that  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
descends  along  the  alburnum,  meets  with  the 
stream  of  ascending  sap,  which,  during  the  day 
at  least,  is  rising  with  considerable  force.    A 
certain  mixture  of  these  fluids  probably   now 
takes  place,  and  new  modifications  are  in  con- 
sequence produced,  which,  from  the  intricacy  of 
the  chemical   processes  thus  conducted  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  v^etable  organization,  we  are 
utterly  baflled  in  our  attempts  to  follow.     All 
that  we  are  permitted  to  see  are  the  general  re- 
sults, namely  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  future  alburnum  and  liber.     These 
materials  are  first  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
layer  of  glutinous  substance,  termed  the  Cam- 
bium; a  substance  which  appears  to  consist  of 
the  solid  portion  of  the  sap,  precipitated  from  it 
by  the  separation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
that  held  it  in  solution.     The  cambium  becomes 
in  process  of  time  more  and  more  consolidated, 
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and  acquires  the  organization  proper  to  the  plant 
of  which  it  now  forms  an  integrant  part :  it  con- 
stitutes two  layers;  the  one,  belonging  to  the 
wood,  being  the  alburnum  ;  the  other,  belonging 
to  the  bark,  being  tlie  liber. 

The  alburmim  and  the  liber,  which  have  been 
thus  constructed,  perform  an  important  part 
in  inducing  ulterior  changes  on  the  nutrient 
materials  which  the  returning  sap  continues  to 
supply.  Their  cells  absorb  the  gUmmy  Sub- 
stance from  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  by  their 
vital  powers  effect  a  still  further  elaboration  in 
its  composition  ;  converting  it  either  into  starch, 
or  sugar,  or  lignin,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  its  constituent  elements  are  arranged. 
Although  these  several  principles  possess  very 
difkreht  sensible  properties,  yet  they  are  found 
to  differ  but  very  slightly  in  the  proportions  of 
their  ingredients ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
real  chemical  alterations,  which  are  required  in 
oi*der  to  effect  these  conversions,  are  compara- 
tively  slight,  and  may  readily  take  place  in  the 
simple  cellular  tissue.* 

In  the  series  of  decompositions  which  are  arti- 

•  According  to  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Prout,  the  following  is  the 
composition  of  these  substances :  1000  parts  of 

Pure  Gum  Arabic  consist  of  586  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 

united  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  water,  and 

414  of  carbon. 
Dried  Starch  or  Fecula  of  560  water,  and  440  carbon. 

Pure  crystallized  Sugar  .  .  572 428 

Lignin  from  Boxwood  ...  500 500 
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ficially  effected  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemtrt, 
it  ha^  been  found  that  gum  and  sugar  are  inter- 
mediate products,  or  states  of  transition  between 
various  others ;  and  they  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
calculated,  from  their  great  solubility,  for  being 
easily  conveyed .  from  one  organ  to  another. 
Starch,  and  lignin,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com 
pounds  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and 
especially  adapted  for  being  retained  in  the 
organs.  Starch  which,  though  solid,  still  pos- 
sesses considerable  solubility,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  being  applied  to  the  pui'poses  of  nourish- 
ment: it  is  accordingly  hoarded  in  magazines, 
with  a  view  to  future  employment,  being  to 
v^etables,  what  the  ht  is  to  animals,  a  resource 
for  exigencies  which  may  subsequently  arise. 
With  this  intention,  it  is  carefully  stored  in  small 
cells,  the  coats  of  which  protect  it  from  the  im- 
mediate dissolving  action  of  the  surrounding 
watery  sap,  but  allow  of  the  penetration  of  this 
fluid,  and  of  its  solution,  when  required  by  the 
demands  of  the  system.  The  tuberous  root  of 
the  potatoe,  that  invaluable  gift;  of  Providence 
to  the  human  race,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  magazine  of  nutritive  matter  of  this  kind. 

The  lignin,  on  the  contrary,  is  deposited  with 
the  intention  of  forming  a  permanent  part  of  the 
vegetable  structure,  constituting  the  basis  of  the 
woody  fibre,  and  giving  mechanical  support  and 
strength  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  plant.    These 
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latter  structures  may  be  compared  to  the  bones 
of  animals ;  composing  by  their  union  the  solid 
frame  work,  or  skeleton  of  the  organized  system. 
The  woody  fibres  do  not  seem  to  be  capaUe  of 
further  alteration  in  the  living  vegetable ;  and 
they  are  never,  under  any  circumstances,  taken 
up  and  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  as 
is  the  case  with  nutritive  matter  of  a  ooore  con- 
vertible kind. 

The  sap  holds  in  solution,  besides  carbona* 
ceous  matter,  some  saline  compounds,  and  a  few 
earthy  and  metallic  bases ;  bodies  which,  in  how- 
ever minute  a  quantity  they  may  be  present, 
have  unquestionably  a  powerful  influence  in 
determining  certain  chemical  changes  among 
the  elements  of  organic  products,  and  in  im- 
parting to  them  peculiar  properties ;  for  it  is  now 
a  well  ascertained  £act  that  a  scarcely  sensible 
portion  of  any  one  ingredient  is  capable  of  pro-* 
ducing  important  differences  in  the  properties  oi 
the  whole  compound.  An  example  occurs  in 
the  case  of  gold,  the  ductility  of  which  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  either 
antimony  or  lead,  so  minute  ns  barely  to  amount 
to  the  two  thousandth  part  of  the  mass ;  and  even 
the  fumes  of  antimony,  when  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  melted  gold,  have  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing its  ductility.*    In  the  experiments  made  by 

*  Hatchett. 
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Sir  John  Herschel  on  some  remarkable  motions 
excited  in  fluid  conductors  by  the  transmission 
of  electric  currents,  it  was  found  that  minute 
portions  of  calcareous  matter,  in  some  instances 
less  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  whole  com- 
pound, are  sufficient  to  communicate  sensible 
mechanical  motions,  and  definite  properties,  to 
the  bodies  with  which  they  are  mixed.* 

As  Silica  is  among  the  densest  and  least  soluble 
of  the  earths,  we  might  naturally  expect  that 
any  quantity  of  it  taken  into  the  vegetable 
system  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  very  early 
be  precipitated  from  the  sap,  after  the  exhala- 
tion of  the  water  which  held  it  dissolved ;  and  it 
is  found,  accordingly,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  silica  is  actually  deposited  in  the  leaves, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  to  them.  When  once 
deposited,  it  seems  incapable  of  being  again 
taken  up,  and  transferred  to  other  parts,  or 
ejected  from  the  system ;  and  hence,  in  course 
of  time,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  silicious 
particles  takes  place,  and  by  clogging  up  the  cells 
and  vessels  of  the  plant,  tends  mor6  and  more  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  nourishment  into  these 
organs.  This  change  has  been  assigned  as  a 
principal  cause  of  the  decay  and  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  leaves :  their  foot-stalks,  more 
especially  suffering  from  this  obstruction,  perish, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1824,  p.  162. 
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and  occasion  the  detachment  of  the  leaves, 
which  thus  fall  off  at  the  end  of  each  season, 
fiiiEiking  way  for  those  that  are  to  succeed  them 
in  the  next. 


§  6.  Secretion  in  Vegetables. 

While  the  powers  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  cells 
are  adequate  to  produce  in  the  returning  sap  the 
modifications  above  described,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  gummy,  saccharine,  amylaceous, 
or  ligneous  products ;  there  are  other  cellular 
oi^ans,  endowed  with  more  extensive  powers  of 
chemical  action,  which  effect  still  greater  changes. 
The  nature  of  the  agents  by  which  these  changes 
are  produced  are  unknown,  and  are  therefore 
referred  genendly  to  the  vital  energies  of  vege- 
tation ;  but  the  process  itself  has  been  termed 
Secretion;  and  the  organs  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  which  are  frequently  very  distin- 
guishable as  separate  and  peculiai*  structures,  are 
called  Glands.  When  the  products  of  secretion 
are  chemically  analysed,  the  greater  number  are 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  retained  in  combi- 
nation with  oxygen  as  the  representative  of 
water :  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  oily  secre- 
tions, whether  they  be  fixed  or  volatile,  and  also 
with  those  secretions  which  are  of  a  resinous 
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quality.  Some,  on  ihe  contrary,  are  found  to 
hare  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  and  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  acid  secretions;  while 
others,  again,  appear  to  have  acquired  an  addi- 
tion of  nitrogen. 

All  these  substances  have  their  respective  uses, 
although  it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  assign 
them,  correctly .  Some  are  intended  to  remain 
permanently  inclosed  in  the  vesicles  where  they 
were  produced  ;  others  are  retained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  employed  at  some  other  time;  while 
those  belonging  to  a  third  class  are  destined  to  be 
thrown  off  from  the  system,  as  being  superfluous 
or  noxious  t  ^these  latter  substances,  which  are 
presently  to  be  noticed,  are  specially  designated 
as  exci^etions.  Many  of  these  fluids  find  their 
way  fi'om  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  conducted  along  any  definite 
channels;  and  others  are  conveyed  by  vessels, 
which  appear  to  be  specially  appropriated  to  this 
office. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  peculiar  secretions  of  plants  are  ap- 
plied. Many  lichens,  which  fix  themselves  on 
calcareous  rocks,  such  as  the  Patellaria  immersa, 
are  observed,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rock,  as  if 
they  had  some  mode  of  penetrating  into  its  sub- 
stance, analogous  to  that  which  many  marine 
worms  are  known  to  possess.   The  agent  appears 
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ifi  both  instanees  to  be  an  acid,  which  here  is 
probably  the  oxalic,  acting  upon  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  {producing  the  gradual  excavation 
of  the  rock.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation  that  the  samie  species  of  lichen,  when 
attached  to  rocks  which  are  not  calcareous,  re- 
mains always  at  the  »irface,  and  does  not  pene- 
trate below  it. 

A  caustic  liquor  is  sometimes  collected  in 
ve^cles,  situated  at  the  base  of  slender  hairs, 
having  a  canal  which  conducts  the  fluid  to  the 
point.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Nettie.  The 
slightest  pressure  made  by  the  hand  on  the  hairs 
growing  on  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  causes  the 
fluid  in  their  vesicles  to  pass  out  firom  their 
points^  so  as  to  be  instilled  into  the  skin,  and 
occasion  the  well  known  irritation  which  ensues* 
M.  De  CandoUe  junior  has  ascertained  by  che- 
mical tests  that  the  stinging  fluid  of  the  nettle  is 
of  an  alkaline  nature.  In  some  species  of  this 
genus  of  plants^  the  hairs  are  so  large  that  the 
whole  mechanism  above  described  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  This  apparatus  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  which  exists  in  the  poisonous 
teeth  of  serpents,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

As  the  xesinous  secretions  resist  the  action  of 
water,  we  find  them  often  employed  by  nature 
as  a  means  of  efiectually  defending  the  young 
buds  fircNtn  the  injurious  efiects  of  moisture ;  and 
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for  a  similar  purpose  we  find  the  surface  of  many 
plants  covered  with  a  varnish  of  wax,  which  is 
another  secretion  belonging  to  the  same  class: 
thus  the  Ceroocylouy  and  the  Inartea  have  a  thick 
coating  of  wax,  covering  the  whole  of  their  stems. 
Sometimes  the  plant  is  strewed  over  with  a  bluish 
powder,  possessing  the  same  property  of  repelling 
water :  the  leaves  of  the  Mesembryanthemum,  or 
Fig-marigold,  of  the  Atriplex,  or  Oracbe,  and  of 
the  JBrassicUy  or  Cabbage,  may  be  given  as  ex- 
amples of  this  curious  provision.  Such  plants, 
if  completely  immersed  in  water,  may  be  taken 
out  without  being  wetted  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
thus  presenting  us  with  an  analogy  to  the  plu- 
mage of  the  Cygnet,  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
which  are  rendered  completely  water-proof  by 
an  oily  secretion  spread  over  their  surface. 
Many  aquatic  plants,  as  the  Satracliospermum^ 
are,  in  like  manner,  protected  by  a  viscid  layer, 
which  renders  the  leaves  slippery  to  the  touch, 
and  which  is  impermeable  to  water. 

Several  tribes  of  plants  contain  liquids  which 
are  opaque,  and  of  a  white  milky  appearance ; 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Poppy y  the  Fig-treCy  the 
Convolvulus^  and  a  multitude  of  other  genera; 
and  a  similar  kind  of  juice,  but  of  a  yellow 
colour,  is  met  with  in  the  Chelidoniuniy  or  Celan- 
dine. All  these  juices  are  of  a  resinous  nature, 
usually  highly  acrid,  and  even  poisonous  in 
their  qualities ;  and  their  opacity  is  occasioned 
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by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  minute 
globuies^yisible  with  the  microBOcq^.  The  vessels 
in  which  these  fluids  are  contained  aie  cdfa  pe- 
<mliar  kind,  and  exhibit  ramifications  and  junc- 
tions, resembling  those  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
animals.  We  may  also  discover,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  that  the  fluids  contained  in  these 
vessels  are  moving  in  currents  with  considerable 
rapidity,  as  appears  from  the  visible  motions  of 
their  globules ;  and  they  present,  therefore,  a  re^ 
marikable  analogy  with  the  circulati<m  of  the 
blotni  in  some  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals. 
This  curious  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in 
the  Chelidonium  by  Schultz,  in  the  year  1820 ; 
and  he  designated  it  by  the  term  Cydosis^  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  firom  a  real  circulation^  if, 
on  further  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  not  to  be 
entitled  to  the  latter  appellation.* 

The  circular  movements,  which  have  been 
thus  observed  in  the  milky  juices  of  plants,  have 
lately  attracted  much  attention  among  botanists : 
but  considerable  doubt  still  prevails  whether  these 
appearances  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  general  circulation  of  nutrient 
juices  in  the  vegetable  systems  of  those  plants 
which  exhibit  them ;  for  it  would  appear  that,  in 
re^ity,  the  observed  motions  of  the  fluid  are,  in 
every  case,  partial ;  and  the  extent  of  the  circuit 

^  '*  Die  Natur  der  lebendigen  Pflanze.''    See  also  Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xxiii,  75. 
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very  limited*  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  not 
yet  known ;  but  pft)bably  they  are  ultimately 
referable  to  a  vital  contraction  of  the  vessels ;  for 
they  cease  the  moment  that  the  plant  has  re- 
ceived an  injury,  -and  are  more  active  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
higher. 

These  phenomena  are  universally  met  with  in 
all  plants  that  contain  milky  juices;  but  they 
have  also  been  observed  in  many  plants,  of  which 
the  juices  are  nearly  transparent,  and  contain 
only  a  few  floating  globules,  such  as  the  Chara, 
or  stone-wort,  the  Cavlinia  fragilis,  &c.,*  where 
the  double  currents  are  beautifully  seen  under 
the  microscope,  performing  a  complete  circulation 

within  the  spaces  of  the 
stem  that  lie  between  two 
adjacent  knots  or  joints  ; 
and  where,  by  the  pro- 
per adjustment  of  the 
object,  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  one  view  both  the 
ascending  and  descend* 
ing  streams  passing  on 
opposite  sides  of  the 
stem.  Fig.  239  shows 
this  circulation  in  the 
cells  of  theCaulinia  fragilis  very  highly  magnified, 


*  Amiciy  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  ii.  p.  41. 
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the  direction  of  the  streams  being  indicated  by 
thci  arrq^B..  Fig.  2^0  represents  the  circulation 
in  one  of  the  jointed  hairs,  projecting  from  the 
cuticle  of  the  calyx  of  the  Tradescantia  vir^ 
ginica^*  in  e$tch  cell  of  which  the  same  circu- 
latory motion  of  the  fluids  is  perceptible. 


^  7.  Excretion  in  Vegetables. 

It  had  long  been  conjectured  by  De  Candolle, 
that  the  superfluous  or  noxious  particles  contained 
in  the  returning  sap  are  excreted  or  thrown  out  by 
the  roots.  It  is  evident  that  if  such  a  process  takes 
place,  it  will  readily  explain  why  plants  render 
the  soil  where  they  have  long  been  cultivated 
less  suitable  to  their  continuance  in  a  vigorous 
condition,  than  the  soil  in  the  same  spot  was  origi- 
nally ;  and  also  why  plants  of  a  difierent  species 
are  frequently  found  to  flourish  remarkably  weU 
in  the  same  situation  where  this  apparent  dete- 
rioration of  the  soil  has  taken  place.  The  truth 
of  this  sagacious  conjecture  has  been  established 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  M.  Macairct     The  roots  of  the 

*  Figi  239  is  taken  from  Amici,  and  Fig.  240  from  that  given 
by  Mr.  Slack,  Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xlix. 

t  An  account  of  these  experiments  was  first  published  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  ''  Memoires  de  la  Soci6t^  de  Physique  et 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Geneve,"  and  repeated  in  the  *'  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,"  xxviii,  402. 
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ChandfiUa  muralis  were  carefully  cleaned,  and 
immersed  in  filtered  rain  water :  the  water  was 
changed  every  two  days,  and  the  [dant  continued 
to  flourish,  and  put  forth  its  blossoms :  at  the 
end  of  eight  days,  the  water  had  acquired  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  indicated,  both  by  the  smell 
and  taste,  the  presence  of  a  bitter  narcotic  sub- 
stance, analogous  to  that  of  opium;  a  result 
which  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  application 
of  chemical  tests,  and  by  the  reddish  brown  re- 
siduum obtained  from  the  water  by  evaporation. 
M.  Macaire  ascertained  that  neither  the  roots 
nor  the  stems  of  the  same  plants,  when  com- 
pletely detached,  and  immersed  in  water,  could 
produce  this  effect,  which  he  therefore  concludes 
is  the  result  of  an  exudation  from  the  roots,  con- 
tinually going  on  while  the  plant  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy  vegetation .  By  comparative  experiments 
on  the  quantity  of  matter  thus  excreted  by  the 
roots  of  the  French  bean  {Phaseohis  vulgaris) 
during  the  night  and  the  day,  he  found  it  to  be 
much  more  considerable  at  night;  an  efiect 
which  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  to  the  interruption 
in  the  action  of  the  leaves  when  they  are  deprived 
of  light,  and  when  the  corresponding  absorption 
by  the  roots  is  also  suspended.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  result  of  some  experiments  he 
made  on  the  same  plants  by  placing  them,  during 
day  time,  in  the  dark ;  underwhich  circumstances, 
the  excretion  from  the  roots  was  found  to  be 
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immediately  much  augmented :  but,  even  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  there  is  always  some  exu- 
dation, though  in  small  quantity,  going  on  from 
the  roots. 

That  plants  are  able  to  free  themselves,  by 
means  of  this  excretory  process,  fr^m  noxious 
materials,  which  they  may  happen  to  have  im- 
bibed through  the  roots,  was  also  proved  by  ano^ 
ther  set  of  experiments  on  the  Mercutialis  annual 
the  Senecio  vulgaris^  and  Brassica  campestrisy  or 
common  cabbage.  The  roots  of  each  specimen, 
after  being  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned,  were 
separated  into  two  bunches,  one  of  which  was 
put  mto  a  diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  other  into  pure  water,  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel.  After  some  days,  during  which  the 
plants  continued  to  vegetate  tolerably  well,  the 
water  in  the  latter  vessel  being  examined,  was 
found  to  contain  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of 
the  acetate  of  lead.  The  experiment  was  varied 
by  first  allowing  the  plant  to  remain  with  its 
roots  immersed  in  a  similar  solution,  and  then 
removing  it,  (after  careful  washing,  in  order  to 
free  the  roots  from  any  portion  of  the  salt  that 
might  have  adh^ed  to  their  surface,)  into  a 
vessel  with  rain  water ;  after  two  days,  distinct 
traces  of  the  acetate  of  lead  were  afforded  by 
the  water.  Similar  experiments  were  made  with 
lime-water,  and  with  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
instead  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  were  attended 
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with  the  like  results.  De  Canddle  has  ascer- 
tained, that  certain  maritime  plants  which  yield 
soda,  and  which  flourish  in  situations  very  distant 
from  the  coast,  provided  they  occasionally  re- 
ceive breezes  fit)m  the  sea,  communicate  a  saline 
impregnation  to  the  soil  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, derived  from  the  salt  which  they  doubt- 
less had  imbibed  by  the  leaves. 

Although  the  materials  which  are  thus  excreted 
by  the  roots  are  noxious  to  the  plant  which  rejects 
them,  and  would  consequently  be  injurious  to 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  are  incapable  of  sup- 
plying salutary  nourishment  to  other  kinds  of 
plants :  thus  it  has  been  observed  that  the  SaU- 
caria  flourishes  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
willow  ;  and  the  Orobanche,  or  broom-rape,  in 
that  of  hemp.  This  fact  has  also  been  established 
experimentally  by  M.  Macaire,  who  found  that 
the  water  in  which  certain  plants  had  been  kept 
was  noxious  to  other  specimens  of  the  same 
species ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  in  plants  of  a  different 
kind. 

This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture,  since  it  perfectly  explains  the 
advantage  derived  from  a  continued  rotation  of 
different  crops  in  the  same  field,  in  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  the  soU.  It  also  gives  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the   curious  pheno- 
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menon  oi fairy  ringSy  as  they  are  called ;  that  is, 
oi  circles  of  daric  green  grass,  occurring  in  old 
pastures :  these  Dr.  WoUaston  has  traced  to  the 
growth  of  successive  generations  of  certainyiiat^t, 
or  mushrooms,  spreading  from  a  central  point.* 
The  soQ,  which  has  once  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  fungi,  becomes  exhausted  or  dete- 
riorated with  respect  to  the  future  crops  of  the 
same  species,  and  the  plants^  therefore,  cease 
to  be  produced  on  those  spots ;  the  second  year's 
crop  consequently  appears  in  the  space  of  a 
small  ring,  surrounding  the  original  centre  of 
vegetation;  and  in  every  succeeding  year,  the 
deficiency  of  nutriment  on  one  side  necessarily 
causes  the  new  roots  to  extend  themselves  solely 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  occasions  the  circle 
of  fungi  continually  to  proceed  by  annual  en- 
largement from  the  centre  outwards.  An  ap- 
peamnce,of  luxuriance  of  the  grass  follows  as  a 
natural  consequence;  iw  the  soil  of  an  interior 
circle  will  always  be  enriched  and  fertilized  with 
respect  to  the  culture  of  grass,  by  the  decayed 
roots  of  fdngi  of  the  preceding  years'  growth. 
It  often  happens,  indeed,  during  the  growth  of 
these  fungi,  that  they  so  completely  absorb  all 
nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath,  that  the  her- 
bage is  foir  a  time  totally  destroyed,  giving  rise 
to  the  appearance  of  a  ring  bare  of  grass,  sur- 

♦  Phil.  Trans,  for  1807,  p.  133. 
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rounding  the  dark  ring ;  but  after  the  fiingi  haye 
ceased  to  appear,  the  soil  where  they  had  grown 
becomes  darker,  and  the  grass  toon  vegetates 
again  with  peculiar  vigour.  When  two  adjacent 
circles  meet,  and  interfere  with  each  other's  pro- 
gress, they  not  only  do  not  cross  each  other,  but 
both  circles  are  invariably  obliterated  between 
the  points  of  contact ;  for  the  exhaustion  occa- 
sioned by  each  obstructs  the  progress  of  the 
other,  and  both  are  starved.  It  would  ai^>ear 
that  different  species  of  fungi  often  require  the 
same  kind  of  nutriment ;  for,  in  cases  of  the  in- 
terference of  a  circle  of  mushrooms  with  another 
of  puff-balls,  still  the  circles  do  not  intersect  one 
another;  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  one 
being  equally  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
other,  as  if  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
vious vegetation  of  its  own  species. 

The  only  final  cause  we  can  assign  for  the 
series  of  phenomena  constituting  the  nutritive 
functions  of  vegetables  is  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain organic  products  calculated  to  supply  suste- 
nance to  a  higher  order  of  beings.  The  animal 
kingdom  is  altogether  dependent  for  its  support, 
and  even  existence,  on  the  vegetaUe  world. 
Plants  appear  formed  to  bring  togeth»  a  certain 
number  of  elements  derived  ftY)m  the  mineral 
kingdom,  in  order  to  subject  them  to  the  opera- 
tions of  vital  chemistry,  a  power  too  subtle  for 
human  science  to  detect,  or  for  human  art  to 
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imitate ;  and  by  which  these  materials  are  com- 
hined  into  a  vari^  of  nutritive  substances.  Of 
these  substances,  so  prepared,  one  portion  is  con- 
sumed by  the  jJants  themselves  in  maintaining 
their  own  structures,  and  in  developing  the  em* 
bryos  of  those  which  are  to  replace  them;  another 
piortion  serves  directly  as  food  to  various  races  of 
animals ;  and  the  remainder  is  either  employed 
in  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  preparing  it  for  subse- 
quent and  more  extended  v^etation,  or  else, 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  it  forms  part  of 
that  vast  magazine  of  combustible  matter,  des- 
tined to  benefit  future  communities  of  mankind, 
when  the  arts  of  civilization  shall  have  developed 
the  mighty  energies  of  human  power. 


Chapter  III. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  IN  GENERAL. 

^  1.  Food  of  Animals* 

Nutrition  constitutes  no  less  important  a  part 
of  the  animal,  than  of  the  vegetable  economy. 
Endowed  witli  more  energetic  powers,  and  en- 
joying a  wider  range  of  action,  animals,  com- 
pared with  plants,  require  a  considerably  larger 
supply  of  nutritive  materials  for  thdr  sustenance. 
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and  for  the  exercise  of  th^r  various  and  higher 
&culties.  The  materials  of  animal  nutrition 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  previously  been  combined 
in  a  peculiar  mode  ;  which  combination  the 
powers  of  organization  alone  can  ^ect.  In  the 
conversion  of  vegetable  into  animal  matter,  the 
principal  changes  in  chemical  composition  which 
the  form^  undergoes,  are,  first,  the  abstraction  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  carbon ;  and  secondly,  the 
addition  of  nitrogen."*^  Other  changes,  however, 
less  easily  appreciable,  though  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  the  former,  take  place  to  a  great 
extent  with  r^ard  to  the  proportions  of  saline, 
earthy,  and  metallic  ingredients ;  all  of  which, 
and  more  especially  iron,  exist  in  greater  quantity 
in  animal  than  in  vegetable  bodies.  The  former 
also  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  than  the  latter. 

The  equitable  mode  in  which  nature  dispenses 
to  her  innumerable  offspring  the  food  she  has 
provided  for  their  subsistaice,  apportioning  to 

*  The  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcet  tend 
to  establish  the  important  fact  that  both  the  chyle  and  the  blood 
of  herbivorous  and  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  identical  in  their 
chemical  composition,  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  concerns  their  ulti- 
mate analysis.  They  found,  in  particular,  the  same  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  the  chyle,  whatever  kind  of  food  the  animal  Jiabi- 
tually  consumed ;  and  it  was  also  the  same  in  th^  blood,  whether 
of  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  animals ;  although  this  last  fluid 
contains  more  nitrogen  than  the  chyle.  {Mimoires  de  la  Sociiti 
de  Pkynque  et  d'Histaire  Naturelle  de  Qenive,  v.  389.) 
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each  the  quantity  and  the  kind  most  consonant 
to  enlarged  views  of  prospective  beneficence,  is 
calculated  to  excite  ow  highest  wonder  and 
admiration.  While  the  waste  is  the  smallest 
possible,  we  find  that  nothing  which  can  afford 
nutriment  is  wholly  lost.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
organized  stfucture  of  an  animal  or  vegetable, 
however  dense  its  texture,  or  acrid  its  qualities, 
that  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be- 
come the  food  of  some  species  of  insect,  or  con- 
tribute in  some  mode  to  the  toppmt  of  animal 
fife.  The  more  succulent  parts  of  plants,  such 
as  the  leaves,  or  softer  stems,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  nourishment  to  the  greater  number  of 
larger  quadrupeds,  to  multitudes  of  insects,  as 
well  as  to  numerous  tribes  of  other  aniinak. 
Some  ptents  are  more  particularly  designed  as 
the  appropriate  nutriment  a(  p^articular  species, 
which  Would  perish  if  these  ceased  to  grow :  thus 
the  silkworm  subsists  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
leaves  <rf  the  mulberry  tree ;  and  many  species  of 
caterpillars  are  respectively  attached  to  a  parti- 
cular jdant  which  they  prefer  to  all  others.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  different  species  of  insects  that 
feed  upon  the  common  nettle ;  and  plants,  of  which 
the  juices  are  most  acrid  and  poisonous  to  the 
generality  of  animals,  such  as  EupAoririum,  Henr 
bane,  and  Nightshade,  afford  a  wholesome  and 
delicious  food  to  others.  Innumerable  tribes  of 
animals  subsist  upon  fruits  and  seeds ;  while  others 
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feast  upon  the  juices  which  they  extract  from 
flowers,  or  other  parts  of  plants ;  and  others, 
again,  deriye  their  principal  nourishment  from 
the  hard  fibres  of  the  bark  or  wood. 

Still  more  general  is  the  consumption  of  animal 
matter  by  various  animals.  Every  class  has 
its  carnivorous  tribes,  which  consume  living  prey 
of  every  denomination ;  some  being  formed  to 
devour  the  flesh  of  the  larger  species,  whelher 
quadrupeds,  birds,  or  fish;  others  feeding  on 
reptiles  or  moUusca,  and  some  satisfying  their 
appetite,  with  insects  alone.  The  habits  of  the 
more  diminutive  tribes  are  not  less  predatory 
and  voracious  than  those  of  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds; for  the  spiders  on  the  land,  and  the 
Crustacea  in  the  sea,  are  but  representatives  of 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  forest,  displaying  an 
equally  ferocious  and  insatiable  rapacity.  Other 
families,  again,  generally  of  still  smaller  size,  are 
designed  for  a  parasitic  existence ;  their  organs 
being  fitted  only  for  imbibing  the  blood  or  jidces 
of  other  animals. 

No  sooner  is  the  signal  given,  on  the  death  of 
any  large  animal,  than  multitudes  of  every  class 
hastei^  to  the  spot,  eager  to  partake  of  the  repast 
which  nature  has  prepared.  If  the  carcass  be 
not  rapidly  devoured  by  rapacious  birds,  or  car- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  it  never  fails  to  be  soon 
attacked  by  swarms  of  insects,  which  speedily 
consume  its  softer  textures,  leaving  only  the 
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bcmes.*  These,  again,  are  the  favourite  repast 
of  the  Hyaena,  whose  pow»ful  jaws  are  pecu- 
liarly formed  for  grinding  them  into  powder, 
and  whose  stomach  can  extract  firom  them  an 
abundant  portion  of  nutriment.  No  less  speedy 
is  the  work  of  demolition  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  waters,  where  innimierable  fishes, 
Crustacea,  annelida,  and  moUusca  are  on  the 
watch  to  devour  all  dead  animal  matter  which 
may  come  within  their  reach.  The  consumption 
of  decayed  vegetables  is  not  quite  so  speedily 
accomplished;  yet  these  also  afibrd  an  ample 
store  of  nourishment  to  hosts  of  minuter  beings, 
less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  but  performing  a  no 
less  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  creation . 
It  may  be  observed  that  most  of  the  insects  which 
feed  on  decomposing  materials,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  consume  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  they  appear  to  require  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition.  We  may  hence  infer  that  in  their 
formation  other  ends  were  contemplated,  besides 

•  So  stron^y  was  linneeus  impressed  with  the  immensity  of 
the  scale  on  which  these  works  of  demolition  by  insects  are  car- 
ried on  in  nature,  that  he  used  to  maintain  that  the  carcass  of  a 
dead  horse  would  not  be  devoured  with  the  same  celerity  by  a 
licm,  as  it  would  be  by  three  flesh  flies  {Musca  vomitoriia)  and 
their  immediate  progeny :  for  it  is  known  that  one  female  fly  will 
give  birth  to  at  least  20,000  young  larvee,  each  of  which  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  devour  so  much  food,  and  grow  so  rapidly, 
as  to  acquire  an  increase  of  two  hundred  times  its  weight ;  and 
a  few  days  are  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  third  generation. 
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thdr  own  individual  existence.  They  seem  as  if 
commissioned  to  act  as  the  scavengers  of  organic 
matter,  destined  to  clear  away  all  those  pfuiicles, 
of  which  the  continued  accumulation  would,  have 
tainted  the  atmosphere  or  the  waters  with  infec- 
tion, and  spread  a  wide  extent  of.  desKdation  and 
of  death* 

In  taking  these  general  surveys  of  the  plans 
adopted  by  nature  for  the  universal  subsistence 
of  the  objects  of  her  bounty,  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring how  carefully  she  byas  provided  the  means 
for  turning  to  the  best  account  every  particle  of 
each  product  of  organic  life ;  whether  the  material 
be  consumed  as  food  by  animals,  or  whether  it 
be  bestowed  upon  the  soil,  reappearing  in  the 
substance  of  some  plant,  and  being  in  this  way 
made  to  oontribute  eventually  to  the  same  ulti- 
mate object,  namely,  the  support  of  animal  life. 

But  we  may  carry  these  views  still  farther, 
and  following  the  ulterior  de^tination  of  the 
minuter  and  unheeded  fragn^ents  of  decomposed 
organizations,  which  we  might  conceive  had  been 
cast  away,  and  lost  to  all  useful  purposes,  we 
may  trace  them  as  they  ave  swept  down  by  the 
rains,  and  deposited  in  pools  and  lakes,  amidst 
waters  collected  from  the  soil  on  every  side. 
Here  we  find  them,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, again  partaking  of  animation,  and  in- 
vested with  various  forms  of  infusory  animalcules, 
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which  sport  in  countless  myriads  their  ephemeral 
existence  within  the  ample  regions  of  every  drop^ 
Yet  ev^i  these  are  still  qualified  to  fiilfil  other 
objects  in  a  more  distant  and  far  wider  sphere ; 
lor,  borne  along,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
rivers  into  which  they  pass,  they  are  at  length 
conveyed  into  the  sea,  the  great  receptacle  of  aU 
the  particles  that  are  detached  from  the  objects 
on  land.  Here  also  they  float  not  uselessly  in 
the  vast  abyss;  but  contribi^te  to  maintain  in 
^cistence  incalculable  hosts  of  animal  beings, 
which  people  every  portion  of  the  wide  expanse 
of  ocean,  and  which  rise  in  regular  gradation 
from  the  microscopic  monad,  and  scarcely  visible 
medusa,*  through  endless  tribes  of  mollusca,  and 
of  fidbes,  up  to  the  huge  Leviathan  of  the  deep. 
Even  those  portions  of  organic  matter,  which, 
in  the  course  of  decomposition,  escape  in  the  form 
of  gases,  and  are  widely  difiused  through  the  at- 
mosphere, are  not  wholly  lost  for  the  uses  of  living 
nature ;  for,  in  course  of  time,  they,  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  re-enter  into  the  vegetable  system, 
resuming  the  solid  form,  and  reappearing  as 
organic  products,  destined  again  to  run  through 

•  The  immensity  of  the  numbers  of  these  microscopic  medusee, 
which  people  every  region  of  the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  phenomenon  of  the  phosphorescent  light  which  is  so  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  the  sea,  when  agitated,  and  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  found  to  arise'  from  the  presence  of  an  incal- 
culable multitude  of  these  mraute  animals. 
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the  same  never  ending  cycle  of  vicissitudes  and 
transmutations. 

The  difiusion  of  animals  over  wide  r^ons  of 
the  globe  is  a  consequence  of  the  necessity  which 
prompts  them  to  search  for  subsistence  wherever 
food  is  to  be  met  with.  Thus  while  the  v^etation 
of  each  different  climate  is  regulated  by  the  sea- 
sons, herbivorous  animals  are  in  the  winter  forced 
to  migrate  from  the  colder  to  the  milder  regions, 
where  they  may  find  the  pasturage  they  require ; 
and  these  migrations  occasion  corresponding 
movements  among  the  predaceous  tribes  which 
subsist  upon  them.  Thus  are  continual  inter- 
changes produced,  contributing  to  colonise  the 
earth,  and  extend  its  animal  population  over 
every  habitable  district.  But  in  all  these  changes 
we  may  discern  the  ultimate  relation  they  ever 
bear  to  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  world, 
which  is  placed  as  an  intermediate  and  necessary 
link  between  the  mineral  and  the  animal  king- 
doms. All  those  regions,  which  are  incapable  of 
supporting  an  extensive  vegetation,  are,  on  that 
account,  unfitted  for  the  habitation  of  animals. 
Such  are  the  vast  continents  of  ice,  which  spread 
around  the  poles ;  such  are  the  immense  tracts 
of  snow  and  of  glaciers,  which  occupy  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountain  chains ;  and  such 
is  the  wide  expanse  of  sand,  which  covers  the 
largest  portions  both  of  Africa  and  of  Asia :  and 
often  have  we  heard  of  the  sunken  spirits  of  the 
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traveller  through,  the  weary  desert,  from  the 
appalling  silence  that  reigns  over  those  regions 
of  eternal  desolation ;  but  no  sooner  is  his  eye 
refreshed  by  the  reappearance  of  vegetation, 
than  he  £^in  traces  the  footsteps  and  haunts 
of  animals,  and  wdcomes  the  cheering  sound 
of  sensitive  beings. 

The  kind  of  food  which  nature  has  assigned 
to  each  particular  race  of  animals  has  an  impor- 
tant influence,  not  merely  on  its  internal  organ- 
ization, but  also  on  its  active  powers  and  dispo- 
sition ;  for  the  faculties  of  animals,  as  well  as 
their  structure,  have  a  close  relation  to  the  cir^ 
cumstances  connected  with  their  subsistence^ 
such  as  the  abundance  of  its  supply,  the  facility 
of  procuring  it,  the  dangers  incurred  in  its  search, 
and  the  opposition  to  be  overcome  before  it  can 
be  obtained.  In  those  animals  whose  food  lies 
generally  within  their  reach,  the  active  powers 
acquire  but  little  developement :  such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  condition  of  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, whose  repast  is  spread  every  where  in 
rich  profusion  beneath  their  feet ;  and  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  their  lives  to  crop  the  flowery 
mead,  and  repose  on  the  same  spot  which  afibrds 
them  the  means  of  support.  Predaceous  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  being  prompted  by  the  calls  of 
appetite  to  wage  war  with  living  beings,  are  formed 
for  a  more  active  and  martial  career ;  their  mus- 
cles are  more  vigorous,  their  bones  are  stronger^ 

VOL.  II.  F 
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their  limbs  more  robust,  their  senses  more  deli- 
cate and  acute.  What  sight  can  compare  with 
that  of  the  eagle  and  the  lynx ;  what  scent  can 
be  more  exquisite  than  that  of  the  wolf  and  the 
jackall  ?  All  the  perceptions  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals are  more  accurate,  their  sagacity  embraces 
a  greater  variety  of  objects,  and  in  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  they  far  surpass  the  herbi- 
vorous tribes.  A  tiger  will  take  a  spring  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  seizing  upon  a  buffalo, 
will  carry  it  with  ease  on  its  back  through  a 
dense  and  tangled  thicket:  with  a  single  blow 
of  its  paw  it  will  break  the  back  of  a  bull,  or 
tear  open  the  flanks  of  an  elephant. 

While  herbivorous  animals  are  almost  con- 
stantly employed  in  eating,  carnivorous  animals 
are  able  to  endure  abstinence  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  any  apparent  diminution  of  their 
strength :  a  horse  or  an  ox  would  sink  under 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  fasting  for  two 
or  three  days,  whereas  the  wolf  and  the  martin 
have  been  known  to  live  fifteen  days  without 
food,  and  a  single  meal  will  sufficie  them  for  a. 
whole  week.  The  calls  of  hunger  produce  on 
each  of  these  classes  of  animals  the  most  opposite 
effects.  Herbivorous  animals  are  rendered  weak 
and  faint  by  the  want  of  food,  but  the  tiger  is 
roused  to  the  full  energy  of  his  powers  by  the 
cravings  of  appetite ;  his  strength  and  courage 
are  never  so  great  as  when  he  is  nearly  famished, 
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and  he  rushes  to  the  attack,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, and  undismayed  by  the  number  or 
force  of  his  opponents.  From  the  time  he  has 
tasted  blood,  no  education  can  soften  the  native 
ferocity  of  his  disposition :  he  is  neither  to  be 
reclaimed  by  kindness,  nor  subdued  by  the  fear 
of  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elephant, 
subsisting  upon  the  vegetable  productions  <^  the 
forest,  superior  in  size  and  even  in  strength  te 
the  tiger,  and  armed  with  as  powerful  weapons 
of  oflfence,  which  it  wants  not  the  courage  to 
employ  when  necessary,  is  capable  of  being 
tamed  with  the  greatest  ease,  is  readily  brought 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  man,  and  requites 
with  affection  the  benefits  he  receives. 

On  first  cont^nplating  this  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  animal  life  by  modes  the  most  cruel  and 
revolting  to  all  our  feelings,  we  naturally  recoil 
with  horror  firom  the  sanguinary  scene;  and 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  how  all  this  is  consis- 
tent with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  so  conspi- 
cuously manifested  in  all  other  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  best  theologians  have  been  obliged 
to  confess  that  a  difficulty  does  here  exist,*  and 
that  the  only  plausible  solution  which  it  admits 
of,  is  to  consider  the  pain  and  suffering  thus 
created,  as  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
those  general  laws  which  secure,  on  the  whole> 

•  See,  in  particular,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  chap.  xxvi. 
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the  greatest  and  most  permanent  good.    Therd 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme,  by  which  one* 
animal  is  made  directly  oondncire  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  another,  leads  to  the  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  existence  to  an  infinitdy  greater 
number  of  beings  than  could  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed them.    This  system,  besides,  is  the  spring 
of  motion  and  activity  in  every  part  of  nature. 
While  the  pursuit  of  its  prey  forms  the  occupa- 
tion, and  constitutes  the  pleasure  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  animal  creation,  the  employment  of 
the  means  they  possess  of  defence,  of  flight,  and 
of  precaution  is  also  the  business  of  a  still  larger 
part    These  means  are,  in  a  great  proportion  of 
instances,  succes^l;   for  wherever  nature  has 
inspired  sagacity  in  the  perception  of  danger,  she 
has  generally  bestowed  a  proportionate  d^reeof 
ingenuity  in  devising  the  means  of  safety.  Some 
are  taught  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  to  employ 
stratagem  where  force  or  swiftness  would  have 
been  unavailing :  many  insects,  when  in  danger, 
counterfeit  death  to  avoid  destruction;   others, 
among  the  myriapoda,  fold  themselves  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  so  as  to  escape  detec- 
tion.   The  tortoise,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
retreats  within  its  shell,  as  wittiin  a  fortress ;  the 
hedge-hog  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  presenting 
bristles  on  every  side;  the  diodon  inflates  its 
globular  body  for  the  same  purpose,  and  floats 
on  the  sea,  armed  at  all  the  points  of  its  surface ; 
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the  cuttle-fish  screens  itself  from  pursuit  by  effu- 
sing an  intensely  dark  coloured  ink,  which  renders 
the  surrounding  waters  so  black  and  turbid  as  to 
conceal  the  animal,  and  favour  its  escape;  the 
torpedo  defends  itself  from  molestation  by  reite- 
rated discharges  from  its  electric  battery ;  the 
butterfly  avoids  capture  by  its  irregular  move- 
ments in  the  air,  and  the  hare  puts  the  hounds 
at  fault  by  her  mazy  doublings.  Thus  does 
the  animated  creation  present  a  busy  scene 
of  activity  and  employment :  thus  are  a  variety 
of  powers  called  forth,  and  an  infinite  diversity 
of  pleasures  derived  firom  their  exercise;  and 
existence  is  on  the  whole  rendered  the  source  of 
incomparably  higher  degrees,  as  well  as  of  a  larger 
amount  of  enjoyment,  than  appears  to  have  been 
compatible  with  any  other  imaginable  system. 


^  2.  Series  of  Vital  Functions. 

In  the  animal  economy,  as  in  the  vegetable,  the 
vital,  or  nutritive  functions  are  divisible  into  seven 
kinds,  namely.  Assimilation,  Circulation,  Respi- 
ration, Secretion,  Excretion,  Absorption,  and 
Nutrition  ;  some  of  which  even  admit  of  further 
subdivision.  This  is  the  case  more  particularly 
with  the  processes  of  assimilation,  which  are 
generally  numerous,  and  require  a  very  compli- 
cated apparatus  for  acting  on  the  food  in  aH  the 
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Stages  of  its  conversion  into  blood  ;  a  fluid  which, 
like  the  returning  sap  of  plants,  consists  of  nutri- 
ment in  its  completely  assimilated  state.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  objects  of  these  diffe- 
rent processes. 

In  the  more  perfect  structures  belonging  to 
the  higher  orders  of  animals,  contrivances  must 
be  adopted,  and  organs  provided  for  seizing  the 
appropriate  food,  and  conveying  it  to  the  mouth. 
A  mechanical  apparatus  must  there  be  placed 
for  effecting  that  minute  subdivision,  which  is 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the  action  of  the  che- 
mical agents  to  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be  sub- 
jected. From  the  mouth,  aftier  it  has  been 
sufficiently  masticated,  and  softeined  by  fluid 
secretions  prepared  by  neighbouring  glands,  the 
food  must  be  conveyed  into  an  interior  cavity, 
called  the  Stomachy  where,  as  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  it  is  made  to  undergo  the  particular 
change  which  results  from  the  operation  termed 
Digestion.  The  digested  food  must  thence  be 
conducted  into  other  chambers,  composing  the 
intestinal  tube,  where  it  is  converted  into  Ch^le, 
which  is  a  milky  fluid,  consisting  wholly  of 
nutritious  matter.  Vessels  are  then  provided, 
which,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  drink  up  this 
prepared  fluid,  and  convey  it  to  other  cavities, 
capable  of  imparting  to  it  a  powerful  impulsive 
force,  and  of  distributing  it  through  appropriate 
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channels  of  circulation,  not  only  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  where  its  elaboration  is  completed 
by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  but  also  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  system,  where  such  a  supply 
is  required  for  their  maintenance  in  the  living 
state.  The  obj  ects  of  these  subsequent  functions, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  animal  life,  have 
already  been  detailed.^ 

This  subdivision  of  the  assimilatory  processes 
occurs  only  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals ;  for 
in  proportion  as  we  descend  in  the  scale,  we 
find  them  more  and  more  simplified,  by  the  con- 
centration of  organs,  and  the  union  of  many  offices 
in  a  single  organ,  till  we  arrive,  in  the  very  lowest 
orders,  at  little  more  than  a  simple  digestive 
cavity,  performing  at  once  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  heart ;  vnthout  any  distinct 
circulation  of  nutrient  juices,  without  vessels, — 
nay  without  any  apparent  blood.  Long  after 
all  the  other  organs,  such  as  the  skeleton,  whe- 
ther internal  or  external,  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous systems,  the  glands,  vessels,  and  organs  of 
sense,  have  one  after  another  disappeared,  we 
still  continue  to  find  the  digestive  cavity  retained, 
as  if  it  constituted  the  most  important,  and  only 
indispensable  organ  of  the  whole  system. 

The  possession  of  a  stomach,  then,  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  animal  system,  as  con- 

*  See  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  p.  11. 
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trasted  with  that  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  distiBctive 
criterion  that  applies  even  to  the  lowest  orders 
of  zoophytes,  which,  in  other  respects,  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  plants.  It  extends  to  all  insectsi, 
however  diminutive ;  and  even  to  the  minutest 
of  the  microscopic  animalcules.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  food  is  received  into 
the  body  is,  in  general,  very  different  in  the  two 
organized  kingdoms  of  nature.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  a  slow,  but  nearly  conMant 
supply,  and  have  no  receptacle  for  collecting  it 
at  its  immediate  entry;  the  sap,  as  we  have 
seen,  passing  at  once  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  plant,  where  the  process  of  its  gradual  elabo- 
ration is  commenced.  Animals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  capable  of  receiving  at  once  large 
supplies  of  food,  in  consequence  of  having  an  in- 
ternal cavity,  adapted  for  the  immediate  recep- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity.  A  v^etable 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  spot  from  which  it 
imbibes  its  nourishment;  and  the  surrounding 
soil,  into  which  its  absorbing  roots  are  spread 
on  every  side,  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  its  system.     But  an  animal  has  all  its 


*  la  some  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Medusae, 
as  the  Eudoray  Berenice^  Orythia,  Favonia,  Lymnoriay  and 
Oeryonta^  no  central  cavity  corresponding  to  a  stomach  has  been 
discovered :  they  appear,  therefore,  to  constitute  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  See  P4ron,  Annales  de  Museum,  xiv,  227  and 
326. 
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organs  of  assimilation  within  itself;  and  having 
receptacles  in  which  it  can  lay  in  a  store  of 
proyisionSy  it  may  be  said  to  be  nourished  from 
within ;  for  it  is  from  these  interior  receptacles 
that  the  lacteals,  or  absorbing  vessels,  corres- 
ponding in  their  office  to  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables, imbibe  nourishment.  Important  conse- 
quences flow  from  this  plan  of  structure ;  for  since 
imimals  are  thus  enabled  to  subsist  for  a  certain 
interval  without  needing  any  fresh  supply,  they 
are  independent  of  local  situation,  and  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Such  a  power  of  locomotion  was,  indeed,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  beings  which  have  their  sub- 
sistence to  seek.  It  is  this  necessity,  again, 
that  calls  for  the  continued  exercise  of  their 
senses,  intelligence,  and  more  active  energies; 
and«diat  leads,  in  a  word,  to  the  possession  of  all 
those  higher  powers,  which  raise  them  so  far 
above  the  level  of  the  vegetable  creation. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Nutrition  in  the  lower  Orders  of  Animals. 

The  animals  which  belong  to  the  order  of  Polypi 
present  us  with  the  simplest  of  all  possible  forms 
of  nutritive  organs.  The  Hydra,  for  instance, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  formation, 
consists  of  a  mere  stomach,  provided  with  the 
simplest  instruments  for  catching  food, — and  no- 
thing more.  A  simple  sac,  or  tube,  adapted  to 
receive  and  digest  food,  is  the  only  visible  organ 
of  its  body.  It  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  either 
brain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense,  nor  any  part 
corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even  vessels 
of  any  sort;  all  these  organs,  so  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  life  in  other  animals,  being 
here  dispensed  with.  In  the  magnified  view  of 
the  hydra,  exhibited  in  Fig.  241, 
the  cavity  into  which  the  food  is 
received  and  digested  is  laid  open 
by  a  longitudinal  section,  so  as 
to  show  the  comparative  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  this  cavity. 
The  structure  of  these  walls  must 
be  adapted,  not  only  to  prepare 
and  pour  out  the  fluids  by  which  the  food  is 
digested,  but  also  to  allow  of  the  transudation 
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through  its  substaDce,  probably  by  means  of  in- 
visible pores,  of  the  nutritious  particles  thus  ex- 
tracted from  the  food,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
incorporated  and  identified  with  the  gelatinous 
pulp,  of  which  the  body  appears  wholly  to  consist. 
The  thinness  and  transparency  of  the  walls  of 
this  cavity  allow  of  our  distinctly  following  these 
changes  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Trembley 
watched  them  with  unwearied  perseverance  for 
days  together,  and  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  observations.  The  hydra,  though  it 
does  not  pursue  the  animals  on  which  it  feeds, 
yet  devours  with  avidity  all  kinds  of  living  prey 
that  come  within  the  reach  of  its  tentacula,  and 
which  it  can  overcome,  and  introduce  into  its 
mouth.  The  larvae  of  insects,  naides,  and  other 
aquatic  worms,  minute  Crustacea,  and  even  small 
fishes,  are  indiscriminately  laid  hold  of,  if  they 
happen  but  to  touch  any  part  of  the  long  fila- 
ments which  the  animal  spreads  out,  in  different 
directions,  like  a  net,  m  search  of  food.  The 
straggles  of  the  captive,  which  finds  itself  en- 
tangled in  the  folds  of  these  tentacula,  are  gene- 
rally ineffectual;  and  the  hydra,  like  the  boa 
constrictor,  contrives,  by  enormously  expanding 
its  mouth,  slowly  to  draw  into  its  cavity  ani- 
mals much  larger  than  its  own  body.  Worms 
longer  than  itself  are  easily  swallowed  by  being 
previously  doubled  together  by  the  tentacula. 
Fig.  242  shows  a  hydra  in  the  act  of  devouring 
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the  vermiform  larva  of  a  TipuUt,  which  it  has 
encircled   with  its  tentacula,  to  which  it  has 


applied  its  expanded  mouth,  and  of  which  it  is 
absorbing  the  juice,  before  swallowing  it.  Fig. 
^43  shows  the  same  animal  after  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  a  severe  contest,  in 
swallowing  a  minnow,  or  other  small  fish,  the 
form  of  which  is  still  visible  through  the  trans* 
parent  sides  of  the  body,  which  are  stretched  to 
the  utmost.  It  occasionally  happens,  when  two 
of  these  animals  have  both  seized  the  same  object 
by  its  difierent  ends,  that  a  struggle  between 
them  ensues,  and  that  the  stronger,  having  ob- 
tained the  victory,  swallows  at  a  single  gulp,  not 
•  only  the  object  of  contention,  but  its  antagonist 
also.  This  scene  is  represented  in  Fig.  244, 
wh^re  the  tail  of  the  hydra,  of  which  the  body 
has  been  swallowed  by  the  victor,  is  seen  pro- 
jtruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  It  soon, 
however,  extricates  itself  from  this  situation^ 
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apparently  without  having  suffered  the  smallest 
injuiy .  The  voracity  of  the  hydra  is  very  great, 
especially  after  long  fasting;  and  it  will  then 
devour  a  great  number  of  insects,  one  after  ano- 
ther, at  one  meal,  gorging  itself  till  it  can  hold 
no  more ;  its  body  becoming  dilated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size  ;  and  yet  the  same  animal  can 
continue  to  live  for  more  than  four  months  with- 
out any  visible  supply  of  food. 

On  attentively  observing  the  changes  induced 
upon  the  food  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  of 
these  animals,  they  appear  to  consist  of  a  gradual 
melting  down  of  the  softer  parts,  which  are  re- 
solved into  a  kind  of  jelly ;  leaving  unaltered  only 
a  few  fragments  of  the  harder  and  less  digestible 
parts.     These  changes  are  accompanied  by  a 
kmd  of  undulation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
backwards  and  forwards,  throughout  the  whole 
tube ;   apparently  produced  by  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  its  different  portions.    The  un- 
digested materials  being  collected  together  and 
rejected  by  the  mouth,  the  remaining  fluid  is 
seen  to  contain  opaque  globules  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  which  are  observed  to  penetrate  through 
the  sides  of  the  stomach,  and  enter  into  the  gra- 
nalar  structure  which  composes  the  flesh  of  the 
animal.    Some  portion  of  this  opaque  fluid  is 
distributed  to  the  tentacula;    into  the  tubular 
cavities  of  which  it  may  be  seen  entering  by 
passages  of  communication  with  the  stomach. 
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By  watching  attentirely  the  motions  of  the  glo- 
bules, it  will  be  perceived  that  they  pass. back- 
wards and  forwards  through  these  passages,  like 
ebbing  and  flovdng  tides. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  observed  with 
greater  distinctness  when  the  food  of  the  animal 
contains  colouring  matter,  capable  of  giving  a 
tinge  to  the  nutritious  fluid,  and  allowing  of  its 
progress  being  traced  into  the  granules  which  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  substance  of  the  body. 
Trembley  is  of  opinion  that  these  granules  are 
vesicular,  and  that  they  assume  the  colour  they 
are  observed  to  have,  from  their  becoming  filled 
with  the  coloured  particles  contained  in  the  nou- 
rishment. The  granules  which  are  nearest  to 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  are  those  which  are 
first  tinged,  and  which  therefore  first  imbibe  the 
nutritious  juices :  the  others  are  coloured  succes- 
sively, in  an  order  determined  by  their  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  stomach.  Trembley 
ascertained  that  a  living  hydra  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  another  hydra,  was  not  in  any 
d^ree  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  secretions  of  that 
organ,  but  came  out  uninjured.  It  often  happens 
that  a  hydra  in  its  eagerness  to  transfer  its  victim 
into  its  stomach,  swallows  several  of  its  own  ten- 
tacula,  which  had  encircled  it ;  but  these  tenta- 
cula  always  ultimately  come  out  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  after  having  remained  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  the  least  detriment. 
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The  researches  of  Trembley  have  brought  to 
light  the  extraordinary  fact  that  not  only  the 
internal  sur&ce  of  the  stomach  of  the  polypus  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  digesting  food,  but 
that  the  same  property  belongs  also  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of 
the  animal.  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely  turned 
inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove ;  and  that 
the  animal,  after  having  undergone  this  singular 
operation,  will  very  soon  resume  all  its  ordinary 
functions,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It 
accommodates  itself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  to  the  transformation,  and  resumes  all  its 
natural  habits,  eagerly  seizing  animalcules  with 
its  tentacula,  and  introducing  them  into  its  newly 
formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its  interior  sur- 
face what  before  was  the  exterior  skin,  and 
which  digests  them  with  perfect  ease.  When  the 
discovery  of  this  curious  phenomenon  was  first 
made  known  to  the  world,  it  excited  great  asto- 
nishment, and  many  naturalists  were  incredulous 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  observations.  But 
the  researches  of  Bonnet  and  of  Spallanzani, 
who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Trembley, 
have  borne  ample  testimony  to  their  accuracy, 
which  those  of  every  subsequent  observer  have 
farther  contributed  to  confirm. 

The  experiments  of  Trembley  have  also  proved 
that  every  portion  of  the  hydra  possesses  a  won- 
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derfbl  power  of  repairing  all  sorts  of  injuries, 
and  of  restoring  parts  which  have  been  removed- 
These  animals  are  found  to  bear  with  impunity 
all  sorts  of  mutilations.  If  the  tentacula  be  cut 
oflF,  they  grow  again  in  a  very  short  time:  the 
whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is,  in  like 
manner,  reproduced,  if  the  animal  be  cut  asun- 
der ;  and  from  the  head  which  has  been  removed 
there  soon  sprouts  forth  a  new  tail.  If  the  head 
of  the  hydra  be  divided  by  a  longitudinal  section, 
extending  only  half  way  down  the  body,  the  cut 
portions  will  unite  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form 
two  heads,  each  having  its  separate  mouth,  and 
set  of  tentacula.  If  it  be  split  into  six  or  seven 
parts,  it  will  become  a  monster  with  six  or  seven 
heads ;  if  each  of  these  be  again  divided,  ano- 
ther will  be  formed  with  double  that  number. 
If  any  of  the  parts  of  this  compound  polypus  be 
cut  off,  as  many  new  ones  will  spring  up  to  re- 
place them;  the  mutilated  heads  at  the  sam^ 
time  acquiring  fresh  bodies,  and  becoming  as 
many  entire  polypi.  Fig.  245  represents  a  hydra 
with  seven  heads,  the  result  of  several  operations 
of  this  kind.  The  hydra  will  sometimes  of  its 
own  accord  split  into  two ;  each  division  be- 
coming independent  of  the  other,  and  growing 
to  the  same  size  as  the  original  hydrai.  Trembley 
found  that  different  portions  of  one  polype  might 
be  engrafted  on  another,  by  cutting  their  sur- 
faces, and  pressing  them  together ;  for  by  this 
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tneans  they  quickly  unite,  and  become  a  com- 
pound animal.  When  the  body  of  one  hydra  is 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  another,  so  that 
their  heads  are  kept  in  contact  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  they  unite  and  form  but  one  in- 
dividual. A  number  of  heads  and  bodies  may 
thus  be  joined  together  artificially,  so  as  to  com- 
pose living  monsters  more  complicated  than  the 
wildest  fancy  has  conceived. 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  forms  and  eco- 
nomy of  those,  many-headed  monsters,  which 
prolific  nature  has  spr^td  in  countless  multitudes 
ofver  the  rocky  shores  of  the  ocean  in  every  part 
of  the  globe.  These  aggregated  polypi  grow,  in 
imitation  of  plants,  from  a  ccHnmon  stem,  with 
widely  extended  flowering  branches.  Myriads 
of  mouths  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  animated 
tnass;  each  mouth  being  surrounded  with  one 
or  more  circular  rows  of  tentacula,  which  are 
extended  to  catch  thevF  prey :  but  as  the  station- 
ary ciondition  of  these  polypes  prevents  them 
from  moving  in  search  of  food,  their  tentacula 
are  generally  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  cilia, 
which,  by  their  incessant  vibrations,  determine 
currents  of  water  to  flow  towards  the  mouth, 
carrying  with  them  the  floating  animalcules  on 
which  the  entire  polypus  subsists. 

Each  mouth  leads  into  a  separate  stomach; 
whence  the  food,  after  its  digestion,  passes  into 
several  channels,  generally  five  in  number,  which 
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yiroceed  in  cli£Eerent  directioiis  £Et»n  the  cavity  of 
each  stomach,  dividing  into  many. branches,  and 
beingdistributed  over  all  the  surrounding  portions 
of  the  flesh.  These  branches  communicate  with 
similar  channels  proceeding  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stomachs :  so  that  the  food,  which  has 
been  taken  in  by  one  of  the  mouths,  contributes 
to  the  general  nourishment  of  the  whole  mass  of 
aggregated  polypi.  Cuvier  discovered  this  struc- 
ture in  the  Fei€<f//a,  which  belongs  to  this  order  of 
polypi :  he  also  found  it  in  the  Pennatvla^  and  it 
is  probably  similar  in  all  the  others.  Fig.  J246 
represents  three  of  the  polypes  of  the  Veretillai 
with  their  communicating  vessels  seen  below. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  naturalists  is,  that 
^each  polypus  is  an  individual  animal,  associated 
with  the  rest  in  a  sort  of  republic,  where  tbe 
labours  of  all  are  exerted  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole  society.  But  it  is  perhaps  moce  con- 
sonant with  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  vitality  to 
consider  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  nutritive 
fluid  in  any  organic  system  as  the  criterion  iX 
the  individuality  of  that  system,  a  view  which 
would,  lead  us  to  consider  the  entire  polypus,  or 
oatmss  composed  of  numerous  polypes,  as  a  sin^ 
individual  animal ;  for  there  is  no  more  ineoui- 
sistency  in  supposing  that  an  individual  animal 
may  possess  any  number  of  mouths^  than. that  it 
may  be  provided  with  a  multibuie.of  distinct 
fitomachs,  as  we  shall  presently  find  is  axtteaUy 
exemplified  in  many  of  the  lower  animak. 
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Some  of  the  Entozoay  or  parasitic  worms,  ex- 
hibit a  general  difiusion,  or  circulation  of  nou^ 
nahment  through  numerous  channels  of  commu- 


nication, into  which  certain  absorbing  vessels 
convey  it  from  a  great  number  of  external  ori- 
fices, or  mouths,  as  they  may  be  called.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Ttema,  or  tape  worm,  which  is 
'Composed  of  a  series  of  flat  jointed  portions,  of 
which  two  contiguous  segments  are  seen,  highly 
magnified,  in  Fig.  247,  exhibiting  round  the 
margin  of  each  portion,  a  circle  of  vessels  (v)> 
which  communicate  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
segments;  each  circle  being  provided  with  a 
tube  (o),  having  external  openings  for  imbibing 
nburishmeAt  fixxn  the  surrounding  fluids.  Al- 
tbough  'each  segment  is  thus  provided  with  a 
nutritive  apparatus  complete  >  within  itself,  and 
so  far,  therefore,  independent  of  the  rest,  the 
individuality  of  the  whole  animal  is  sufficiently 
determined  by  its  having  a  distinct  head  at  one 
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extremity,  provided  with  instruments  for  its  at- 
tachment to  the  surfaces  it  inhabits. 

The  Hydatid  (Fig.  248)  is  another  parasitic 
worm  of  the  simplest  possible  construction.  It 
has  a  head  (o),  (of  which  h  is  a  magnified  repre- 
sentation,) furnished  with  four  suckers,  and  a 
tubular  neck,  which  terminates  in  a  globular 
sac.  When  this,  sac,  which  is  the  stomach,  is 
fully  distended  with  fluid,  its  sides  are  stretched, 
so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  thin  transparent 
membrane,  having  a  perfectly  spherical  shape : 
after  this  globe  has  become  swollen  to  a  very 
large  size,  the  neck  yields  to  the  distension,  and 
disappears;  and  the  head  can  then  be  distin- 
guished only  as  a  small  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  globular  sac.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  simple  organic  structure  than  this,  which 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  an  isolated  living 
stomach.  The  Ccenurus^  which  is  found  in  the 
brain  of  sheep,  has  a  structure  a  little  more  com- 
plicated ;  for  instead  of  a  single  head,  there  are 
a  great  number  spread  over  the  surfece,  opening 
into  the  same  general  cavity ;  and  when  the  sac 
is  distended,  appearing  only  as  opaque  Spots  on 
its  surface. 

The  structure  of  the  Sponge  has  been  already 
fully  described;  and  the  course  of  the  minute 
channels  pointed  out,  in  which  a  kind  of  circu^ 
lation  of  sea  water  is  carried  on  for  the  nourish^ 
ment  of  the  animal.     The  mode  by  which  nutri* 
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ment  is  extracted  from  this  circulating  fluid,  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of  these  plant- 
like  structures^  is  entirely  unknown. 

The    apparatus   for    nutrition    possessed    by 
animals  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Medus€e  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind.     I  have  already  described  the 
more  ordinary  form  of  these  singular  animals, 
which  resemble  a  mushroom,  from  the  hemi- 
^herical  form  of  their  bodies,  and  their  central 
foot-stalk,  or  pedicle.     In  the  greater  numbei" 
of  species  there  exists,  at  the  extremity  of  this 
pedicle,  a  single  aperture,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tube  leading  into  a  large  central  cavity 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the  ai^imal ; 
but  in  those  species  which  have  no  pedicle,  ad 
the  JEquarea,  the  mouth  is  situated  at  the  centre 
of  the  under  surface.     The  aperture  is  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  prey  of 
considerable  size,  as  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  fishes,  of  some  inches  in  length,  are 
occasionally  found  entire  in  the  stomachs  of  those 
medusae  which  haye  a  single  mouth.  The  central 
cavity,  which  is  the  stomach  of  the  animal,  does 
not  appear  to  possess  any  proper  coats,  but  to 
be  simply  scooped  out  of  the  soft  structure  of 
the  body.     Its  form  varies  in  different  species; 
having  generally,  however,  more  or  less  of  a 
star-like  shape,  composed  of  four  curved  rays, 
which  might  almost  be  considered   as  const!- 
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tuting  four  atomachs,  joined  at  a  common  cen^^ 
Such,  indeed,  ia  the  actual   structure  in  the 
Medusa    aurita,    in    which   Gaede    found    the 
stomach  to  con^t  of  four  spherical  sacs,  com- 
pletely separated  by  partitions.     These  arched 
cavities,  or  sacs,  taper  as  they  radiate  towaids 
the  circumference,   and  are  continued  into  a 
canal,  from  which  a  great  number  of  other 
canals  proceed  ^  generally  at  first  by  successive 
bifurcations  of  the  larger  trunks,  but  afterwards 
branching  off  more  irregularly,  and  again  uniting 
by  lateral  communications,  so  as  to  compose  a 
complicated  net-work  of  vessds.     These  re^ni- 
fications  at  length  unite  to  form  an  annular 
vessel,  which  encircles  the  margin  of  the  disk. 
It  appears  also,  from  the  observations  of  Gaede, 
that  a  further    communication    is    established 
between  this  latter  vessel    and  others,   which 
permeate  the  slender  filaments,  or  tentacula,  that 
hang  like  a  fringe  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
disk,  and  which,  in  the  living  animal,  are  in 
perpetual  motion.     It  is  supposed  that  the  elon- 
gations and  contractions  of  these  filaments  are 
effected  by  the  injection  or  recession   of  the 
fluids  contained  in  those  vessels.^     Here,  then, 
we  see  not  only  a  more  complex  stomach,  but 
also  the  commencement  of  a  vascular  system, 
taking  its  rise  from  that  cavity,  and  calculated 

*  Journal  de  Physique,  IxKxix,  146. 
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t»  ilistdbute  the  nutiitioas  juices  to  ev^ry  pitit 
<^tfae  orga^uzatioD. 

There  are  other  specieB  of  Medusae,  com- 
posing tha  g^ius  JRkizasiama  of  Cuvier,  which, 
instead  of  having  only  one  mouth»  are  provided 
with  a  great  number  of  tubes  which  serve  that 
office,  and  which  bear  a  great  analogy  to  the 
roots  of  a  plant.*  The  pedicle  terminates  below 
in  a  great  number  of  fringed  processes,  which, 
on  examination,  are  found  to  contain  ramified 
tubes,  with  orifices  opening  at  the  extremity  of 
each  process.  In  this  singular  tribe  of  animals 
there  is  properly  no  mouth  or  central  orifice; 
the  only  avenues  to  the  stomach  being  these 
dongated  canals,  which  collect  food  from  every 
quarter  where  they  extend,  and  which,  uniting 
into  larger  and  larger  trunks  as  they  proceed 
towards  the  body,  form  one  central  tube,  or 
(esophagus,  terminating  in  the  general  cavity 
of  the  stomachs  The  Medusa  pulmo,  of  which 
a  figure  was  given  in  Vol.  i.,  page  192,  belongs 
to  this  modem  genus,  and  is  now  termed  the 
Rhuu>Uoma  Cuvieri. 

The  course  of  these  absorbent  vessels  is  most 
GanvenieDtly  traced  after  they  have  been  filled 
with  a^  dark  coloured  liquid.  The  appearances 
tfaey  present  in  the  Rhizastoma  Cuvieri^  after 

•  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  genus  has  received  the 
name  it  now  bears,  and  which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
signirying  To&i^l%k9  mouths. 
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being  thus  injected,  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  figures ;  the  first  of  which  (Fig.  249)^ 
shows  the  under  surface  of  that  animal,  after  the 
pedicle  has  been  removed  by  a  horizontal  section, 
at  its  origin  from  the  hemispherical  body,  or 


cupola^  as  it  may  be  termed,  where  it  has  a 
square  prismatic  form,  so  that  its  section  presents 
the  square  surface,  q,  q.  Fig.  252  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  same  specimen ;  both  figures  being 
reduced  to  about  one-half  of  the  natural  size. 
The  dotted  line,  h,  h,  in  the  latter  figure,  shows 
the  plane  where  the  section  of  the  pedicle  was 
made  in  order  to  give  the  view  of  the  base  of  the 
hemisphere  presented  in  Fig.  249.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dotted  line  v,  v,  in  Fig.  249,  is 
that  along  which  the  vertical  section  of  the  same 
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Miimal,  represented  in  Fig.  252,  was  made ;  four 
of  the  arms  (a,  a,  a,  a),  descending  from  the 
pedicle,  being  left  attached  to  it.    In  these  arms. 


or  tentacula,  may  be  seen  the  canals,  (marked 
by  the  dark  lines,  c,  c,  c)^  which  arise  from 
numerous,  orifices  in  the  extremities  and  fringed 
sux&ce  of  the  tentacula,  and  which,  gradually 
iioiting,  like  the  roots  of  a  plant,  converge 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pedicle,  and  terminate 
by  a  common  tube,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  oesophagus  (o),  in  one  large  central  cavity, 
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ar  stomach  (s),  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  &» 
eupo^  The  section  of  this  oesophagi  is  visible 
at  the  centre  of  Fig.  249,  where  its  cavity  has 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  stomach  has  a  quad- 
rangular shape,  as  in  the  ordinary  medusae ;  and 
from  each  of  its  four  corners  there  proceed 
vessels,  which  are  continuous  with  its  cavity, 
and  are  distributed  by  endless  ramifications  over 
the  substance  of  the  cupola,  extending  even  to 
the  fringed  margin  all  round  its  circumference. 
The  mode  of  their  distribution,  and  their  nume- 
rous communications  by  lateral  vessels,  forming 
a  complete  vascular  net-work,  is  seen  in  Fig.  251, 
which  represents,  on  a  larger  scale,  a  portion  of 
the  marginal  part  of  the  disk.  The  two  large 
figures  (249  and  252)  also  show  the  four  lateral 
cavities  (r,  r.  Fig.  252),  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  stomach,  but  separated  from  it  by  mem- 
branous partitions :  these  cavities  have  by  some 
been  supposed  to  perform  an  office  in  the  system 
of  the  Medusa  corresponding  to  respiration ;  an 
opinion,  however,  which  is  founded  rather  on 
analogy  than  on  any  direct  experimental  evi<* 
dence.  The  entra^ces  into  these  cavities  are 
seen  open  at  e,  in  Fig.  249,  and  at  e,  e,  in  the 
section  Fig.  262.  A  transverse  section  of  one  of 
tl^  arms  is  given  in  Fig.  253,  showing  the  form 
of  the  absorbent  tube  in  the  c^itre ;  and  a  similar 
section  of  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  tentacula 
is  seen  in  Fig.  254,  in  which,  besides  the  central 
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tobe,  the  citTitied  of  8&me  of  the  smaller  branches 
(b,  b),  which  are  proceeding  to  join  it,  are  also 
Tifiible..    . 

The  regular  gradation  which  nature  has  ob- 
served in  the  complexity  of  the  digestive  cavities 
and  other  organs,  of  the  various  species  of  thii 
extensive  tribe,  is  exceedingly  remarkable;  for 
while  some,  as  the  Eudora,  have,  to  all  appear* 
anee,  no  internal  cavity  corresponding  to  a  sto- 
fliach,  and  are  totally  unprovided  with  either 
pedicle,  arms,  or  tentacula;   others,  furnished 
with  these  latter  appendages,  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  such  a  cavity ;  and  those  belonging  to 
a  third  family  possess  a  kind  of  pouch,  or  false 
stomach,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicle,  appa- 
rently formed  by  the  mere  folding  in  of  the 
integument.    This  is  the  case  with  the  Geroniay 
depicted  in  Fig.  250,  whose  structure,  in  this 
respect,  approaches  that  of  the  Hydra,  already 
described,  where  the  stomach   consists  of  an 
open  sac,  apparently  formed  by  the  integuments 
akmew    Thence  a  regular  progression   may  be 
followed,  through  various  species,  in  which  the 
aperture  of  this  pouch  is  more  and  more  com- 
pletely closed,  and  where  the  tube  which  enters 
it  branches  out  into  ramifications  more  or  less 
numerous,  £»  we  have  seen  in  the  Rhizostoma."^ 
It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  in  what  mode  nutrition 

*  See  PeroDy  Annales  du  Museum,  xiv.  330. 
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IB  performed  in  the  agastric  tribes,  or  those 
destitute  of  any  visible  stomach  ;  unless  we  sup* 
pose  that  their  nourishment  is  imbibed  by  direct 
absorption  from  the  surface* 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  animalculaof 
infusions,  naturalists  have  been  extremely  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  the  nature,  of  the  organi-' 
zation  of  these  curious  beings ;  but  as  no  mode 
presented   itself  of  dissecting  objects  of  such 
extreme  minuteness,  it  was  only  from  the  ex-* 
ternal    appearances    they    present    under    the 
microscope,  that  any  inferences  could  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  form  of  their 
internal  organs.     In  most  of  the  lai^er  species,, 
the  opaque  globules,  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
interior,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  either 
the  ova,  or  the  future  young,  lodged  within  the 
body  of  the  parent.     In  the  Rotifer ^  or  wheel 
animalcule    of   Spallanzani,*    a   large    central 
organ  is  plainly  perceptible,  which  was  by  some 
imagined  to  be  the  heart ;  but  which  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  by  Bonnet  to  be  a  receptacle 
for  food.     Muller,  and  several  other  observers^ 
have  witnessed  the  larger  animalcules  devouring 
the  smaller ;  and  the  inference  was  obvious  that, 
in  common  with  all  other  animals,  they  also 
must  possess  a  stomach.     But  as  no  such  struc* 
ture  had  been  rendered  visible  in  the  smallest 
species  of  infusoria,  such   as  monads,  it   was 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  62,  Fig.  1. 
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too  hastily  concluded  that  these  species  wer^ 
formed  upon  a  different  and  a  simpler  model. 
Lamarck  characterized  them  as  being  throughout 
of  a  homogeneous  substance^  destitute  of  mouth 
and  digestive  cavity,  and  nourished  simply  by 
means  of  the  absorption  of  particles  through  the 
external  surface  of  their  bodies. 

The  nature  and  Amctions  of  these  singular 
beings  long  remained  involved  in  an  obscurity, 
which  appeared  to  be  impenetrable;  but  at 
length '  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
sabject  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  whose  re- 
searches have  recently  disclosed  fresh  scenes  of 
interest  and  of  wonder  in  microscopic  worlds, 
peopled  with  hosts  of  animated  beings,  almost 
infinite  in  number  as  in  minuteness.*  In  en'^ 
deavouring  to  render  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
inftisoria  more  conspicuous,  he  hit  upon  the  for* 
tunate  Expedient  of  supplying  them  with  coloured 
food,  which  might  communicate  its  tinge  to  the 
cavities  into  which  it  passed,  and  exhibit  their 

•  The  results  of  Ehrenberg's  labours  were  first  communicated 
to  the  Berlin  Academy;  they  have  since  been  published  in  two 
works  in  German:  the  first  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
1830,  under  the  title  of  "  OrgaTdsation,  Systematik  und  Geo- 
graphisches  Verh'dltniss  der  Infusumsthierchen,**  The  second 
work  appeared  in  1832,  and  is  entitled  "  Zur  Erkenntniss  der 
Orgamsatum  in  der  Richtung  des  kleinsten  Raumes,**  Both  arfe 
in  folio,  with  plates.  An  able  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
former  of  these  works,  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  is  given  in  The  Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal  for  1831,  p.  201,  of  which  I 
have  availed  myself  largely  in  the  account  which  follows. 
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situation  iumI  course.  Obiriouft  as  this  method 
may  appear,  it  was  not  till  after  a  labour  of  ten 
years  that  Ehrenberg  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  fittest  substances,  and  in  applying  them  in 
the  manlier  best  suited  to  exhibit,  the  phem>4- 
mena  satisfactorily.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Trembley  had  adopted  the  same  plan '  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  structui'e  of  the  hydra. 
Gleicben  also  had  made  similar  attempts  with 
regard  to  the  infusoria ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  employed  metallic  or  earthy  colour^ 
ing  materials,  which  acted  as  poisons,  instead  of 
those  which  might  serve  as  food,  he  failed  in  lus 
endeavours.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  trials 
made  by  Ehrenberg  with  the  indigo  and  gum-lac 
of  commerce,  which  are  always  contAmiliated 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  white  lead,  a  sub* 
stance  highly  dieleterious  to  all  animals ;  but,  al 
length,  by  employing  an  indigo  which  was  quite 
pure,  he  succeeded. perfectly.*  The  momenta 
minute  particle  of  a  highly  attenuated  solution 
of  this  substance  is  applied  to  a  drop  of  water 
in  which  are  some  pedunculated  Vorticelke,  oc- 
cupying the  field  of  the  microscope,  the  most 

^  The  colouring  matters  proper  for  these  experimeDts  are  auch 
as  do  not  chemically  combine  with  water,  but  yet  are  capable  of 
being  di£fused  in  a  state  of  rery  minute  division.  Indigo,  sap 
green,  and  carmine,  answer  these  conditions^  and  being  alto 
easily  recognised  under  the  microscope,  are  well  adapted  for 
these  observations.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  substance  employed  is  free  from  *a11  admixture  of  lead,  or 
other  metallic  impurity. 
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beauti&il  phenomena  present  themselves  to  the 
eye.  Cun^its  are  excited  in  all  directions  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  cilia,  situated  round  the 
months  of  these  animalcules,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  motk>ns  of  the  minute  particles 
of  indigo  which  are  carried  along  with  them ; 
the  currents  generally  all  convarging  towards 
the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  Presently  the  body 
of  the  vorticella,  which  had  been  hitherta  quite 
transparent,  becomes  dotted  with  a  number  of 
distinctly  circular  spots,  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
evidently  produced  by  particles  of  indigo  accu- 
mulated in  those  situations.  In  some  species, 
particularly  those  which  have  a  contracted  part, 
or  neck,  between  the  head  and  the  body,  as  the 
Rotifer  vulgaris.these  particles  maybe  traced  in  a 
conthiuous  line  in  their  progress  from  the  mouth, 
through  the  neck,  into  the  internal  cavitiies. 

In  this  way,  by  the  employment  of  colouring 
matters,  Ehrenberg  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  digestive  cavities 
in  all  the  known  genera  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 
There  is  now,  therefore,  no  reason  for  admitting 
that  cuticular  absorption  of  nutritive  matter  ever 
takes  place  among  this  order  of  beings.  Whole 
generations  of  these  transparent  gelatinous  ani* 
maleules  may  remain  immersed  for  weeks  in  an 
indigo  solution,  without  presenting  any  coloured 
points  in  their  tissue,  except  the  circumscribed 
cavities  above  described. 

Great  variety  is  found  to  exist  in  the  forms. 
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situations,  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  in  the  Infusoria.  They  differ  also  in 
their  degree  of  complication ;  but  without  any 
obvious  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  anit 
malcule.  The  Manas  atamuSj  the  minutest  of 
the  whole  tribe,  exhibits  a  number  of  sacs,; 
opening  by  as  many  separate  orifices,  from  a 
circumscribed  part  of  the  surface.  In  others,  as 
in  the  Leucaphra  patula^  of  which  Fig.  255 
represents  the    appearance  under   the   micro- 


scope, there  is  a  long  alimentary  canal,  tra- 
versing the  greater  part  of  the  body,  taking 
several  spiral  turns,  and  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  cieca;  a  term  which  denotes  blind 
pouches,  proceeding  laterally  from  any  in- 
ternal canal,  and  having  no  other  outlet. 
These  cavities  become  filled  with  coloured 
particles,  immediately  after  their  entrance 
into  the  alimentary  canal;  and  must  there- 
fore   be    considered    as    so    many    stomachs 
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provided  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  which  they 
receiYe.*  But  they  are  not  all  filled  at  the 
same  time;  for  some  continue  long  in  a  c<m* 
tracted  state,  m  as  not  to  be  visible ;  while,  at 
another  time,  they  readily  admit  the  ccdoured 
food.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  dint  of  patient 
watching  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary 
tube,  and  its  apparatus  of  stomachs,  can  be 
fuUy  made  out.  Fig.  255,  above  referred  tc^ 
exhibits  the  Leucophra  patnla  of  Ehrenberg,t 
with  a  few  of  its  stomachs  filled  with  the  opaque 
particles ;  but  Fig.  256  shows  the  whole  series  of 
organs,  as  they  would  appear  if  they  could  be 
taken  out  of  the  body,  and  placed  inlhe  same  rela^ 
tive  situation  with  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  they 
are  in  the  first  figure.  In  some  species,  firom 
one  to  two  hundred  of  these  sacs  may  be 
counted,  connected  with  the  intestinal  tube. 
Many  of  the  larger  species,  as  the  Hydatina 
senia,  exhibit  a  greater  concentration  of  orgaiK, 
having  only  a  single  oval  cavity  of  considerable 
size,  situated  in  the  fore  part  of  the  body..  In 
the  Rotter  vulgaris,  the  alimentary  canal  is  a 
slender  tube,  considerably  dilated  near  its^enni- 
nation.  In  some  Vorticellie,  the  intestine,  from 
which  proceed  numerous  caeca,  makes  a  complete 
circular  turn,  ending  close  to  its  commencement :: 

*  Ehrenberg   terms    these   Polygastric  infusoria,   from  the 
Greek,  signifying  with  many  stomachs, 
t   Trid^oda  patuia^    MuUer. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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Ehrenberg  forms  of  these  the  tribe  of  Cycloc^eUiy 
of  which  the  Vorticella  citrina^  and  the  Stentor 
pofymorpkusy  are  examples.  Thus  do  we  dis* 
cover  the  same  diversity  in  the  structure  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  several  races  of  these 
diminutive  beings,  as  isibund  in  the  other  classes 
of  animals. 

The  Hydatina  senta,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Infusoria,  was  found  by  Ehrenberg  to  possess  a 
highly  developed  structure  with  respect  to  many 
^rstems  of  organs,  which  we  should  never  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  animals  situated  so  low 
in  the  scale.  As  connected  with  the  nutritive 
functions,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
head  of  this  animalcule  is  provided  with  a  regular 
apparatus  for  mastication,  consisting  of  serrated 
jaws ;  each  having  from  two  to  six  teeth.  These 
jaws  are  seen  actively  opening  and  shutting  when 
the  animal  is  taking  its  food,  which  consists  of 
particles  brought  within  reach  of  the  mouth  by 
means  of  curr^its  excited  by  the  motions  of  the 
cilia. 

Such  are  the  simple  forms  assumed  by  the 
(HTgans  of  assimilation  among  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  animal  creation ;  namely,  digesting  cavities, 
whence  proceed  various  canals,  which  form  a 
system  for  the  transmission  of  the  prepared  nou- 
rishment to  different  parts ;  but  all  these  cavities 
and  canals  being  simply  hollowed  out  of  the 
scdid  substance  of  the  body.    As  we  ascend  a 
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Step  higher  in  the  scale,  we  find  that  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tube,  together  with  their  appen- 
dages, are  distinct  organs,  formed  by  membranes 
and  coats  proper  to  each  ;  and  that  they  are 
themselves  contained  in  an  outer  cavity,  which 
surrounds  them,  and  which  receives  and  collects 
the  nutritious  juices  after  their  elaboration  in 
these  organs.  The  Aetinia^  or  Sea  Anemone,  for 
example,  resembles  a  polypus  in  its  general 
form,  having  a  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with 
tentacula,  and  which  leads  into  a  capacious 
stomach,  or  sac,    open  below,   and  occupying 

the  greater  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  animal ;  but 
while,  in  the  Polypus, 
the  sides  of  the  stomach 
constitute  also  those  of 
the  body,  the  whole 
being  one»  simple  sac  ;  in 
the  Actinia,  spaces  inter- 
vene between  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  skin  of  the  animal.  As 
the  stomach  is  not  a  closed  sac,  but  is  open  below, 
these  cavities  are,  in  fact,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  stomach :  they  are  divided  by  numerous 
membranous  partitions  passing  vertically  between 
the  skin,  and  the  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
giving  support  to  that  organ.  Fig.  257,  repre* 
senting  a  vertical  section  of  the  Actinia  coriacea, 
displays  this  internal  structure,     b  is  the  base 
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Ok*  disk,  by  which  the  animal  adheres  to  r4>ckis? 
I  is  the  section  of  the  coriaceous  integum(at» 
showing  its  thickness :  m  is  the  central  aperturo 
of  the  upper  surface,  which  performs  the  ofl^ce 
of  a  mouth,  leading  to  the  stomach  ($),  c£  whiqh 
the  lower  orifice  is  open,  and  which  is  suspended 
in  the  general  cavity  by  means  of  vertic^d  par- 
titions,  of  which  the  cut  edges  are  seen  below^ 
uniting  at  a  coutral  point  (c),  and  passing  betwe^i. 
the  stomach  and  the  integument.  These  |iius-> 
cular  partitions  are  connected  above  with  threa 
rows  of  tentacula,  of  which  the  points  are  seen, 
at  T.  The  ovaries  (o)  are  seen  attached  to  the 
partition ;  and  the  apertures  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  stomach,  by  which  they  communicate  with 
its  cavity,  may  also  be  perceived. 

If  we  considered  the  Medusa  as  having  four  sto- 
machs, we  might  in  like  manner  regard  the  Aste- 
rias,  or  star-fish,  as  having  ten,  or  even  a  greater 
number.     Th^  mouth  of  this  radiated  animal  is 


.•^1^ 


at  the  centre  of  the  under  surface  ;  it  leads  into 
a  capacious  bag,  situated  immediately  above  it. 
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Imd  which  is  properly  the  stomach.  From  this 
<!edtral  sMf  th^*e  proceed  ten  prolongations,  or 
candsy  which  occupy  in  pairs  the  centre  of 
<each  ray,  or  division  of  the  body,  and  subdivide 
into  numerous  minute  ramifications*  These 
canals,  with  their  branches,  are^  exhibited  at  c,  c, 
Fig.  258,  which  represents  one  of  the  rays  of  the 
Asterias,  laid  open  from  the  upper  side.  The 
canals  are  supported  in  their  positions  by  mem- 
branes, connecting  them  with  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

In  the  various  species  of  Echini^  we  find  that 
the  alimentary  tube  has  attained  a  moi^e  perfect 
developement ;  for  instead  of  constituting  merely 
a  blind  pouch,  it  passes  entirely  through  the  body 
of  the  imimal.  We  here  find  an  cesophagus^  or 
iiarrow  tube,  leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  the  stomach  is  continued  into  a 
regular  intestine,  which  takes  two  turns  in  the 
cavity  of  the  body,  before  it  terminates. 

The  alimentary  tube  in  the  lower  animals  fre- 
quently exhibits  dilatations  in  different  parts : 
these^  if  situated  in  the  beginning  of  the  canal, 
may  be  consideried  as  a  succession  of  stomachs ; 
while  those  that  occur  in  the  advanced  portions 
are  more  properly  denominated  the  great  intes- 
tmcy  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  middle  por- 
tions of  the  tube,  which  are  generally  narrower, 
and  are  termed  the  small  intestine.  We  often 
see  blind  pouches,  or  aeca^  projecting  from  dif-^ 
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ferent  parts  of  the  canal ;  this  is  the  case  with  the 
intestine  of  the  Aphrodita  aculeata^  or  sea-mouse. 
The  intestine,  being  generally  longer  than  the 
body,  is  obliged  to  be  folded  many  times  within 
the  cavity  it  occupies,  and  to  take  a  winding 
course.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
alimentary  tube  passes  in  nearly  a  straight  line 
through  the  body,  with  scarcely  any  variation  in 
its  diameter :  this  is  the  case  with  the  Ascaris^ 
which  is  a  long  cylindric  worm ;  and  nearly  so 
with  the  Lumbricus  terrestrisj  or  earth-worm.   In 

the  NaiSy  on  the  contrary, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  259,  the 
alimentary  tube  presents  a 
series  of  dilatations,  which, 
from  the  transparency  of 
the  skin,  may  be  easily 
seen  in  the  living  animal.  The  food  taken  in 
by  these  worms  is  observed  to  be  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  its  numerous  sto^ 
machs,  backwards  and  forwards  many  times, 
before  its  digestion  is  accomplished. 

The  stomach  of  the  Leech  is  very  peculiar  in 
its  structure :  its  form,  when  dissected  off,  and 
removed  from  the  body,  is  shown  in  Fig.  260, 
It  is  of  great  capacity,  occupying  the  larger  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  body ;  and  its  cavity  is 
expanded,  by  folds  of  its  internal  membrane, 
into  several  pouches  (c,  c,  c).  Mr.  Newport,  who 
has  lately  examined  its  structure  with  great  care. 
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finds  that  each  of  the  ten  portions  into  which  it 
is  divided  sends  out,  on  the  part  most  remote 
from  the  oesophagus  (o),  two  lateral  pouches,  or 
caeca;  which,  as  they  are  traced  along  the 
canal,  become  both  wider  and 
261  _  .yi^     262     longer,  so  that  the  tenth  pair 

Alt  oB"^  s%  ^^  caeca  (a)  extends  to  the 
*wl*  S  •Kii  hinder  extremity  of  the  animal; 
the  intestine  (i),  which  is  very 
short,  lying  between  them.* 
It  has  long  been  known,  that 
if,  after  the  leech  has  fas^ 
^^  IVIft  tened  on  the  skin,  a  portion 

of  the  tail  be  cut  off,  the  ani- 
mal will  continue  to  suck 
blood  for  an  indefinite  time; 
this  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  caecal  portions 
of  the  stomach  are  laid  open, 
so  that  the  blood  received  into 
that  cavity  flows  out  as  fast 
as  it  is  swallowed. 
A  structure  very  similar  to  that  of  the  leech  is 

*  This  figure  was  engraved  from  a  drawing  made,  at  my  re- 
quest, by  Mr.  Newport,  from  a  specimen  which  he  dissected, 
tod  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  show  me.  Fig.  261  repre- 
sents the  mouth,  within  which  are  seen  the  three  teeth;  and 
Fig.  262,  one  of  the  teeth  detached.  A  paper,  descriptive  of 
the  structure  of  the  stomach  of  the  leech,  by  Mr.  Newport,  was 
lately  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  See  the  Abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  for  June,  1833. 
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264 


met  with  in  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Glosso* 
para  tuberadaJta^  (Hirudo  complanata,  Linn.)  of 

which  Fig.  263  represents 
a  magnified  view  from  the 
upper  side.  When  seen 
from  the  under  side,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  264,  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach 
is  distinctly  seen,  pro- 
longed into  several  cells, 
divided  by  partitions,  and 
directed  towards  the  tail.  The  two  last  of  these 
cells  (c  c)  are  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
terminate  in  two  blind  sacs,  between  which  is 
situated  a  tortuous  intestinal  tube.* 


Chapter  V* 

Nutrition  in  the  higfier  orders  of  Animals. 

In  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  animal  scale,  we 
find  that  the  operations  of  Nutrition  become 
still  farther  multiplied,  and  that  the  organs  which 
perform  them  are  more  numerous,  and  more  com* 

•  In  both  these  figures,  t  is  the  tubular  tongue,  projected 
from  the  mouth.  In  Fig.  263,  e  are  the  six  eyes,  situated  on 
the  extremity  which  corresponds  to  the  head ;  and  a  double  lon- 
gitudinal row  of  white  tubercles  is  also  visible,  extending  along 
the  back  of  the  animal,  e,  in  Fig.  264,  is  the  entrance  into  a 
cavity,  or  pouch,  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  young.  See 
Johnson,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  343. 
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plicated  in  their  structure.  The  long  series  ot 
processes  requisite  for  the  perfect  elaboration  of 
nutriment,  is  divided  into  different  stages ;  each 
process  is  the  work  of  a  separate  apparatus,  and 
requires  the  influence  of  different  agents.  We 
no  longer  find  that  extreme  simplicity  which  we 
noticed  a&  so  remarkable  in  the  Hydra  and  the 
Medusa,  where  the  same  cavity  performs  at  once 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  heart. 
The  manufacture  of  nutriment,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  is,  in  these  lower  zoophytes,  con- 
ducted upon  a  small  scale,  by  less  refined 
methods,  and  with  the  strictest  economy  of 
means:  the  apparatus  is  the  simplest,  the 
agents  the  fewest  possible,  and  many  different 
operations  are  carried  on  in  one  and  the  same 
place. 

As  we  follow  the  extension  of  the  plan  in  more? 
elevated  stages  of  organic  developement,  we  find 
a  ftirther  division  of  labour  introduced.  Of  thia 
we  have  already  seen  the  commencement  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  digesting  cavities  of  the 
Leech  and  other  Annelida ;  but,  in  animals 
which  occupy  a  still  higher  rank,  we  observe 
a  more  complete  separation  of  offices,  and  a  still 
greater  complication  of  organs ;  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour  being  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  inferior  departments 
of  the  animal  creation.  Besides  the  stomach,  or 
receptacle  for  the  unassimilated  food,  another 
oi^an,  the  heart,  is  provided  for  the  uniform  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  nutritious  fluids  elaborated  by 
the  organs  of  digestion.  This  separatioii  of 
functions,  again,  leads  to  the  introduction  of 
another  system  of  canals  or  vessels,  for  trans- 
mitting the  fluids  from  the  organs  which  prepare 
them  to  the  heart,  as  into  a  general  reservoir* 
In  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
all  these  processes  are  again  subdivided  and 
varied,  according  to  the  species  of  food,  the 
habits,  and  mode  of  life,  assigned  by  nature  to 
each  individual  species.  For  the  purpose  of 
conveying  clearer  notions  of  the  arrangement  of 
this  extensive  system  of  vital  organs,  I  have 
drawn  the  annexed  plan  (Fig.  265),  which  ex- 


hibits them  in  their  natural  order  of  connexion, 
and  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  appear  in  a 
side  view  of  the  interior  of  a  quadruped.     To 
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this  diagram  I  shall  make  frequent  reference  in 
the  following  description  of  this  system. 

The  food  is,  in  the  first  place,  prepared  for 
digestion  by  several  mechanical  operations,  which 
loosen  its  texture  and  destroy  its  cohesion* 
It  is  torn  asunder  and  broken  down  by  the 
action  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  teeth ;  and  it 
18,  at  the  same  time,  softened  by  an  admixture 
with  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
then  collected  into  a  mass,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek  and  tongue,  and  swallowed 
by  the  regulated  contractions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  throat.  It  now  passes  along  a  mus* 
cular  tube,  called  the  (Esophagus,  (represented 
in  the  diagram  by  the  letter  o,)  into  the  stomach 
(s),  of  which  the  entrance  (c)  is  called  the 
cardia. 

In  the  stomach  the  food  is  made  to  undergo 
Tarious  chemical  changes ;  after  which  it  is  con- 
ducted through  the  aperture,  termed  the  pylorus 
(p),  into  the  canal  of  the  intestine  (i  i),  where  it 
ie  fitrther  subjected  to  the  action  of  several  fluid 
aeoretions,  derived  ft'om  large  glandular  organs 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  Liver  (l) 
and  the  Pancreas ;  and  elaborated  into  the  fluid 
which  is  termed  Chyle. 

The  Chyle  is  taken  up  by  a  particular  set  of 
vessels,  called  the  Lactealsj  which  transmit  it  to 
the  heart  (h).  These  vessels  are  exceedingly 
iiumerous^  and  arise  by  open  orifices  from  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  InteBtines,  whence  they 
absorb,  or  drink  up  the  chyle.  They  may  be 
compared  to  internal  roots,  which  unite  as  they 
ascend  along  the  mesentery  (m),  or  membrane 
connecting  the  intestines  with  the  back;  forming 
larger  and  larger  trunks,  till  they  terminate  in 
an  intermediate  reservoir  (r),  which  has  beenf 
named  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle.  From  this 
receptacle  there  proceeds  a  tube,  which,  from  \t^ 
passing  through  the  thorax,  is  called  tJ^  Tho- 
racic duct  (t)  :  it  ascends  along  the  side  of  th^ 
spine,  which  protects  it  from  compression,  and 
opens,  at  v,  into  the  large  veins  which  are  pour- 
ing their  contents  into  the  auricle^  or  first  cavity 
of  the  heart  (u) ;  whence  it  immediately  passes 
into  the  ventricle^  or  second  cavity  of  that 
organ  (h).  Such,  in  the  more  perfect  animals, 
18  the  circuitous  and  guarded  route,  which  every 
particle  of  nourishment  must  take  before  it  can 
be  added  to  the  general  mass  of  circulating 
fluid. 

By  its  admixture  with  the  blood  already  con* 
tained  in  these  vessels,  and  its  purification  by 
the  action  of  the  air  in  the  respiratory  organs  (b), 
the  chyle  becomes  assimilated,  and  is  distri^ 
buted  by  the  heart  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels of  circulation  called  arteries  (of  which  the 
common  trunk,  or  Aorta,  is  seen  at  a),  to  every' 
part  of  the  system ;  thence  returning  by  the  veins 
(v,  t;,  Vj)  to  the  heart.     The  various  modes  in 
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which  these  functions  are  conducted  in  the  seve*^ 
ral  bribes  of  animals  will  be  described  hereafter. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
state,  by  way  of  completing  the  outline  of  this 
class  of  functions,  that,  like  the  returning  sap 
Qf  plants,  the  blood  is  made  to  undergo  further 
modifications  in  the  minute  vessels  through 
which  it  circulates :  new  arrangements  of  its 
elements  take  place  during  its  passage  through 
the  subtle  organization  qf  the  glands,  which  no 
microscope  Ijas  yet  unravelled :  new  products 
are  hare  formed,  and  new  properties  acquired, 
adapted  to  the  respective  purposes  which  they 
are  to  serve  in  the  animal  economy.  The  whole 
is  one  vast  Laboratory,  where  mechanism  is  sub- 
servient to  Chemistry,  where  Chemistry  is  the 
agent  of  the  higher  powers  of  Vitality,  and  where 
these  powers  themselves  minister  to  the  more 
exalted  faculties  of  Sensation  and  of  Intellect. 

The  digestive  functions  of  animals,  however 
complex  and  varied,  and  however  exquisitely 
contrived  to  answer  their  particular  objects,  yet 
afibrd  less  favourable  opportunities  of  tracing 
distinctly  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  re- 
spective ends,  than  the  Mechanical  functions. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
cesses they. effect  imply  a  refined  chemistry, 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  but  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge ;  and  that  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  vital  agents  concerned  in  pro- 
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dnciBg  each  of  the  chemical  changes  which  the 
food  must  necessarily  undergo  during  its  assimi- 
lation. We  only  know  that  all  these  changes 
are  slowly  and  gradually  effected ;  the  materials 
haying  to  pass  through  a  great  number  of  inter- 
mediate stages  before  they  can  attain  Uieir  final 
state  of  elaboration. 

Hence,  whenever  we  can  ascertain  the  degrees 
of  diflTerence  existing  between  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  the  substance  taken  into  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  product  derived  from  it,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  kind  of  scale  whereby  we  may 
estimate  the  length  of  the  process  required,  and 
the  amount  of  power  necessary  for  its  conversion 
into  that  product.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  the  chemical  changes  which  vegetable  food 
must  be  made  to  undergo,  in  order  to  assimilate 
it  to  blood,  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
those  required  to  convert  animal  food  into  the 
same  fluid ;  because  the  latter  is  itself  derived, 
with  only  slight  modification,  immediately  from 
the  blood.  We  accordingly  find  it  to  be  an  esta- 
blished rule,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  animals 
which  feed  on  vegetable  materials  are  remark- 
able for  their  size,  their  length,  and  their  com- 
plication, when  compared  with  those  of  car- 
nivorous animals  of  the  same  class.  This  rule 
applies,  indeed,  universally  to  Mammalia,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  also  to  Insects ;  and  below 
these  we  can  scarcely  draw  the  comparison. 
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because  nearly  all  the  inferior  tribes  subsist 
wholly  upon  animal  substanc^^.  Many  of  these 
latter  animals  have  organs  capable  of  extracting 
nourishment  from  substances,  which  we  should 
hardly  imagine  contained  any  sensible  portion 
of  it.  Thus,  on  examining  the  stomach  of  the 
earth-worm,  we  find  it  always  filled  with  moist 
earth,  which  is  deroured  in  large  quantities,  for 
the  sake  of  the  minute  portion  of  y^etable  and 
animal  materials  that  happen  to  be  intermixed 
with  the  soil ;  and  this  slender  nutriment  is  suf-* 
ficient  for  the  subsistence  of  that  animal.  Many 
marine  worms,  in  like  manner,  feed  apparently 
6D  sand  alone;  but  that  sand  is  generally  in^ 
termixed  with  firagments  of  shells,  which  have 
been  pulverized  by  the  continual  rolling  of  the 
tide  and  the  surge  ;  and  the  animal  matter  con^ 
tained  in  these  fragments,  afibrds  them  a  supply 
of  nutriment  adequate  to  their  wants.  It  is  evi* 
dent,  that  when,  as  in  the  preceding  instances, 
large  quantities  of  indigestible  materials  are 
taken  in  along  with  such  as  are  nutritious,  the 
stomach  and  other  digestive  cavities  must  be 
rendered  more  than  usually  capacious.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  the  structure  of  the  digestive 
OTgans  must  bear  a  relation  to  the  mechanical 
texture,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  the 
food ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  which  will  hereafter  be  specified. 
The  activity  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  the 
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st^cture  of  the  organs,  will  also  be  r^ulated  by 
a  great  variety  of  other  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  the  animal,  independent  of  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  nature  of  the  food.  The 
greater  the  energy  with  which  the  more  pecu- 
liarly animal  functions  of  sensation  and  muscular 
action  are  exercised,  the  greater  must  be  the 
demand  for  nourishment,  in  order  to  supply  the 
expenditure  of  vital  force  created  by  these  exer- 
tions. Compared  with  the  torpid  and  sluggish 
reptile,  the  active  and  vivacious  bird  or  quadrup^ 
requires,  and  consumes  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  nutriment.  The  tortoise,  the  t^irtle,  the  toad, 
the  frog,  and  the  chamelion,  will,  indeed,  live 
for  months  without  taking  any  food.  Fishes, 
which,  like  reptiles,  are  cold-blooded  animals, 
although  at  all  times  exceedingly  voracious  when 
supplied  with  food,  can  yet  endure  long  fasts 
with  impunity. 

,  The  rapidity  of  developement  has  also  great 
influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  which  an  ani- 
mal  requires.  Thus  the  caterpillar,  which  grows 
very  quickly,  and  must  repeatedly  throw  off  its 
integunjents,  during  its  continuance  in  tbe  larva 
state,  consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  food  compared 
with  the  size  of  its  body ;  and  hence  we  find  it 
provided  with  a  digestive  apparatus  of  consi-^ 
derable  size. 
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Chapter  VI. 

PREPARATION  OF  FOOD. 

§  1 .  Prehension  of  Liquid  Food. 

In  studying  the  series  of  processes  which  con- 
stitute assimilation,  our  attention  is  first  to  be 
directed  to  the  mode  in  which  the  food  is  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  and  to  the  mechanical 
changes  it  is  made  to  undergo  before  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  chemical  action  of  the  dijgestive 
organs.  The  nature  of  these  preliminary  pro- 
cesses will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  tex- 
ture and  mechanical  condition  of  the  food.  Where 
it  is  already  in  a  fluid  state,  mastication  is  unne- 
cessary, and  the  receiving  organs  consist  simply 
of  an  apparatus  for  suction.  This  is  the  case 
very  generally  with  the  Entozoa,  which  subsist 
upon  the  juices  of  other  animals,  and  which  are  all 
provided  with  one  or  more  sucking  orifices,  often 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  tube  or  proboscis.* 
The  Hydatid^  for  instance,  has  four  sucking 
apertures  disposed  round  the  head  of  the  animal : ' 

*  Some  species  of  FasciolcBj  or  flukes,  are  furnished  with  two, 
three,  six,  or  more  sucking  disks,  by  which  they  adhere  to  sur- 
foces  :  to  these  animals  the  names  Distoma,  Tristoma,  Hexas- 
toma^  and  Polystoma  have  been  given ;  but  these  denominations, 
implying  a  plurality  of  mouths,  are  evidently  incorrect,  since  the 
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the  Tcenia  has  orifices  of  this  kind  in  each  of  its 
jointed  segments:  the  Ascaris  and  tHJ^  Earth- 
warm  have  each  a  simple  mouth.  The  margia 
of  the  mouth  is  often  divided,  so  as  to  compose 
lips;  of  these  there  are  generally  two,  and  in 
the  Leech  there  are  three.  In  some  rare  cases, 
as  in  the  Planaria^  there  is,  besides  the  ordinary 
mouth,  a  tube  also  provided  for  suction,  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  body,  but  leading  into  the 
same  stomach.^ 

When  the  instrument  for  suction  ext^ids  for 
some  length  from  the  mouth,  it  is  generally  termed 
H  proboscis :  such  is  the  apparatus  of  the  butterfly, 
the  moth,  the  gnat,  the  house  fly,  and  other 
insects  that  subsist  on  fluid  aliment  The  pro- 
boscis of  the  Lepidoptera^  (Fig.  266),  is  a  douUe 
tube,  constructed  by  the  two 
edges  being  roUed  longitudi- 

>i    ^  ^HHIi       nally  till  they  meet   in    the 

middle  of  the  lower  surfece; 
thus  forming  a  tube  on  each 
side,  but  leaving  also  another 
tube,  intermediate  to  the  two 
lateral  ones.  This  midiMe 
tube  is  formed  by  the  junction 

sucking  disks  are  not  perforated,  and  do  not  perform  the  office 
of  mouths ;  and  the  true  mouth  for  the  reception  of  food  is  single. 
Cuvier  discovered  an  animal  of  this  class  furnished  with  above  a 
hundred  of  these  cup-shaped  sucking  organs.  See  Edinburgh 
Philos.  Journal,  xx.  101. 
•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  442. 
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of  two-  grooYM,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  curious 
^p{iamtus  of  hooks,  resembling  those  of  the  la* 
fainoe  of  a  feather  already  described,^  lock  into 
each  other,  and  can  be  either  united  into  an  ^r 
tight  canal,  or  be  instantly  separated  at  the 
pleamire  of  the  animal.  Reaimiur  conceives  that 
the  lateral  tubes  are  intended  for  the  reception 
of  air,  while  the  cenli^l  canal  conveys  the 
honey^  which  the  insect  sucks  from  flowers,  by 
suddenly  unr<^ling  the  spiral  coil,  into  which 
the  pax>bosci8  is  >  usually  folded,  and  darting  it 
'into  the  nectary.t 

In  the   Hemipteray  the  proboscis  is  a  tube, 
^thfer  straigfat  or  jointed,  guarded  by  a  g^eath, 
^md  aeting  like  a  pump.    The  Diptera  have  a 
jBMte  d»mplicated  instrument  for  suction,  con- 
'SJMing  of  a  tube,  of  which  the  sides  are  strong 
md  fleshy,  and  jno?eable  in  every  direction, 
like  thC'lTunk  of  an  dephabt :  it  has,  at  its  ex- 
tremity, a  double  fold,  resembling  lips,  which 
are  well  adapted  for  suction.     The  Gnat^  and 
-other  inMCts  wfaieh  pierce  the  skin  of  animals, 
faafve,  forihis  purpose,  instruments  termed,  from 
th^  «hape  and  office,  lancets.\    In  the  gnat  they 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  finer  than  a  hair,  ex- 
•^seedingly  sharpy  and  generally  barbed  on  one 
49ide  :  in  the  Tabanusy  or  horse-fly,  they  are  flat, 

♦  Volume  i.  page  570. 

t  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology,  tol.  li.  p.  390. 

t  Ibid,  Tol.  iii.  p.  467. 
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like  the  blade  of  a  knife-  These  instrumento 
are  edmetimes  coDstnicted  so  as  to  form,  by  their 
union,  a  tube  adapted  for  suction.  In  the  flesh- 
fly,  the  proboscis  is  folded  like  the  letter  Z ;  the 
upper  angle  pointing  to  the  breast,  and  the  low^ 
one  to  the  mouth :  in  other  flies  there  is  a  single 
Ibid  only. 

Those  insects  of  the  order  Hymenaptera, 
which,  like  the  Bee,  suck  the  honey  of  floweni, 
baTe,  together  with  regular  jaws,  a  proboscid 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  Up, 
which  is  folded  so  as  to  constitute  a  tube :  this 
tube  is  protected  by  the  mandibles,  and  is  pro- 
jected forwards  by  being  carried  on  a  pedicle, 
which  can  be  folded  back  when  the  tube  is  not 
in  use.  The  mouths  of  the  Acephalous  Mothisca 
are  merely  sucking  apertures,  with  folds  like 
lips,  and  without  either  jaWs,  tongue,  or  teeth; 
but  haying  often  tentacula  arising  from  tfaeif 
margins. 

Among  fishes,  we  meet  with  the  family  of 
Cyclostomata,  so  called  from  their  having  a  cir- 
cular mouth,  formed  for  suction.  The  margin 
of  this  mouth  is  supported  by  a  ring  of  cartilage, 
and  is  fumi^ed  with  appropriate  mmscles  iot 
producing  adhesion  to  the  surfaces  to  which  it  i^ 
affiled  ;  the  mechanism  and  mode  of  its  attach^ 
ment  being  similar  to  that  of  the  leech.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Myxine  and  the  Lampref* 
So  great  is  the  force  of  adhesion  exerted  by  this 
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snehing  apparatus^  that  a  lamprey  has  been 
raked  out  of  the  water  with  a  stone,  weighing 
tea  or  tweWe  pounds,  adhering  to  its  mouth. 

Humming  birds  have  a  long  and  slender 
tongue,  which  can  assume  the  tubular  form,  like 
that  of  the  butterfly  or  the  bee,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose,  namely,  sucking  the  juices  of  flowers. 
Among  the  mammalia,  the  Vampire  Bat  afibrds 
anoUier  instance  of  suction  by  means  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  folded  into  a  tubular  shape 
for  that  purpose.  But  suction  am<nig  the  mam- 
malia is  generally  performed  by  the  muscles  of 
the  lips  and  checks,  aided  by  the  movements 
of  the  tongue,  which,  when  withdrawn  to  the 
back  of  the  cavity,  acts  like  the  piston  of  a 
pump.  In  the  Lamprey,  this  hydraulic  action 
of  the  tongue  is  particulariy  remarkable.  Many 
quadrupeds,  however,  drink  by  repeatedly  dip- 
ping their  tongue  into  the  fluid,  and  quickly 
drawing  it  into  the  mouth. 


§  2.  Prehension  of  Solid  Food. 

When  the  food  consists  of  solid  substances, 
organs  must  be  provided;  first,  for  their  pre- 
hension and  introduction  into  the  mouth;  se* 
condly,  for  their  detention  when  so  introduced ; 
and  thirdly,  for  their  mechanical  division  into 
smaller  fragments. 
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Of  those  iDstruments  of  prehension  which  are 
not  portions  of  the  mouth  itself,  and  which  form 
a  series  of  variously  constructed  organs,  extend- 
ing from  the  tentacula  of  the  polypus  to  the 
proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and  to  the  human 
arm  and  hand,  some  account  has  already  been 
given  in  the  history  of  the  mechanical  functions ; 
but,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  prehension 
is  performed  by  the  mouth,  or  the  parts  which 
are  extended  from  it,  and  may  be  considaied  as 
its  appehdices.  The  prehensile  power  of  the 
Inouth  is  derived  principally  from  the  mecha^ 
nical  form  and  action  of  the  jaws,  which  open  to 
receive,  and  close  to  detain  the  bodies  int^ided 
as  food ;  and  to  this  latt^  purpose,  the  teeth, 
when  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  themjlikewise 
materially  contribute;  although  their  priniary 
and  more  usual  office  is  the  mechanical  di^nbion 
of  the  food  by  means  of  mastication,  an  action; 
in  which  the  jaws,  in  their  turn,  co-operate. 
Another  principal  purpose  effected  by  the  jaws 
is  that  of  giving  mechanical  power  to  the 
muscles,  which,  by  acting  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  tend  to  compress  and 
propel  the  contained  food.  We  find,  accoed- 
ingly,  that  all  animals  of  a  highly  developed 
structure  are  provided  with  jaws. 

Among  the  animals  which  are  raaked  in  thse 
class  of  Zoophytes,  the  highest  degrees  of  deve- 
lopement  are  exhibited  by  the  Echinodermata, 
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aad  in  them  we  find  a  remarkable  perfection  in 
the  organs  of  mastication.  The  month  of  the 
Echinus  is  surrounded  by  a  frame-work  of  shell, 
consisting  of  five  conyerging  pieces,  each  armed 
with  a  long  tooth ;  and  for  the  moyement  of 
each  part  there  are  provided  separate  mnscles, 
of  which  the  anatomy  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier.  In  the  shells  of  the  echini 
which  are  cast  on  the  shore,  this  calcareous  frame 
is  usually  found  entire  in  the  inside  of  the  outer 
case;  and  Aristotle  having  noticed  its  resem- 
blance to  a  lantern,  it  has  often  gone  by  the 
whimsical  name  of  the  lantern  of  Aristotle. 

In  all  articulated  animals  which  subsist  on 
8(did  aliment,  the  apparatus  for  the  prehension 
and  mastication  of  the  food,  situated  in  the 
mouth,  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  admits 
of  great  diversity  in  the  different  tribes;  and, 
indeed,  the  number  and  variety  of  the  parts  of 
which  it  consists  is  so  great,  as  hardly  to  admit 
of  being  comprehended  in  any  general  descrip- 
tion. In  most  insects,  also,  their  minuteness  is 
an  additional  obstacle  to  the  accurate  obser- 
vation of  their  anatomy,  and  of  the  mechanism 
of  their  action.  The  researches,  however,  of 
Savigny"^  and  other  modem  entomologists  have 
gone  far  to  prove,  that  amidst  the  infinite  vari- 

*  See  his  "Thtoriedes  Organes  de  la  bouche  des  Animaux 
in? eit^l)r68  et  articules,"  which  fonns  the  first  part  of  the  "  M^- 
nM>ires  sur  les  Aniraaux  sans  vert^bres."     Paris,  1816. 
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atioDs  observable  in  the  form  and  ammgemmit 
of  the  several  parts  of  these  organs,  there  is  still 
preserved,  in  the  general  plan  of  their  con- 
struction, a  degree  of  uniformity  quite  as  groat 
as  that  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  fabric 
of  the  vertebrated  classes.  Not  only  may  wft 
recognise  in  every  instance  the  same  elements 
of  structure,  but  we  may  also  trace  regular: 
chains  of  gradation,  connecting  forms  appa- 
rently most  remote,  and  organs  destined  for 
widely  different  uses :  so  that  even  when  thane 
has  been  a  complete  change  of  purpose,  we  still 
perceive  the  ^ame  design  followed,  the  same  model 
copied,  and  the  same  uniformity  of  plaa  pre- 
served in  the  construction  of  the  wgans. of  every 
kind  of  mastication ;  and  there  prevails  in  .them 
the  same  unity  of  system  as  is  displayed,  in  so 
marked  a  manner  in  the  conformation  of  the 
organs  of  progressive  motion.  The  jaws,  which, 
in  one  tribe  of  insects  are  formed  for  breaking 
down  and  grinding  the  harder  kinds  of  food, 
are,  in  another,  fitted  for  tearing  asunder  the 
more  tough  and  fibrous  textures:  they  are  fiet- 
shioned,  in  a  third,  into  instruments  for  taking 
up  the  semi-fluid  honey  prepared  by  flowers; 
while,  again,  in  a  fourth,  they  are  prolonged, 
and  folded  into  a  tubular  proboscis^  capable  of 
suction,  and  adapted  to  the  drinking  of  fluid 
aliment.  Pursuing  the  examination  of  these 
organs  in  another  series  of  articulated  animals. 
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We  find  them  gradually  asBuming  the  characters, 
as  wdl  as  the  uses  nf  iostruments  of  prehension, 
of  weapons  for  warfare,  of  pillars  for  support,  of 
ley^B  £3r  motion,  or  of  limbs  for  quick  pro* 
gression.  Some  of  these  remarkable  metamor- 
{^oses  of  organs  have  already  attracted  our 
attention  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatise.^  Jaws 
pass  into  feet,  and  feet  into  jaws,  through  every 
intermediate  form ;  and  the  same  individual 
often  ^chibits  several  steps  of  these  transitions, 
and  is  sometimes  provided  also  with  super- 
numerary organs  of  each  description.  In  the 
Arachnida,  in  particular,  we  frequently  meet 
with  supernumerary  jaws,  together  with  various 
appendices,  which  present  remarkable  analogies 
of  form  with  the  antennae,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
of  the  Crustacea. 

Tl^e  principal  elementary  parts  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  mouth  of  an  insect, 
wjbeo  in  its  most  perfect  state  of  developement, 
are  the  seven  following ;  a  pair  of  upper  jaws, 
a  pair  of  lower  jaws,  an  upper  and  a  lower  lip, 
and  a  tongue.f     These  parts  in  the  Locusta, 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  289. 

t  Ail  these  parts,  taken  together,  were  termed  by  Fabricius 
inttrtanenta  dbaria  ;  and  upon  their  varieties  of  structure  he 
founded  hit  ceielnuled  system  of  entomological  classification. 
Kirby  and  Spence  have  denominated  them  trophu  See  their 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  iii.  p.  417.  To  the  seven 
elements  above  enumerated  Savigny  adds,  in  the  Hemipteray  an 
eighth,  which  he  terms  the  Epiglossa. 
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vifidisHmay  or  common  grasshopper,  are  deli- 
neated in  their  relative  situations^  but  detached 
from  one  another,  in  Fig.  267.  The  upper  Jaws 
(m)^  which  are  termed  the  mandibles^  are  those 


principally  employed  for  the  mastication  of  hard 
substances;  they  are  accordingly  of  -greater 
strength  than  the  lower  jaws,  and  their  edges 
are  generally  deeply  serrated,  so  as  to  act  like 
teeth  in  dividing  and  bruising  the  food.  Some  of 
these  teeth  are  pointed,  others  wedge-shaped,  and 
others  broad,  like  grinders ;  their  form  being  in 
each  particular  case  adapted  to  the  mechanical 
texture  of  the  substances  to  which  they  are 
designed  to  be  applied.  Thus  the  mandibles 
of  some  Mehlanthie  have  a  projection,  rendered 
rough  by  numerous  deep  transverse  furrows, 
converting  it  into  a  file  for  wearing  down  the 
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dry  leaver,  which  are  their  natural  food.*  In 
most  cased,  indeed,  we  are,  in  like  manner, 
enabled,  from  a  simple  inspection  of  the  shape 
of  the  teeth,  to  form  tolerably  accurate  ideas  of 
the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  insect  naturally 
subsists.! 

Above,  or  rather  in  front  of  the  mandibles,  is 
situated  the  labmm^  or  upper  lip  (u).  It  is 
usually  of  a  hard  or  homy  texture,  and  admits 
of  some  degree  of  motion;  but  its  form  and 
direction  are  exceedingly  various  in  different 
tribes  of  insects.  The  lower  pair  of  jaws  (j),  or 
mamlliBf  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  behind 
the  mandibles,  and  between  them  is  situated  the 
lalnvm,  or  lower  lip  (jl),  which  closes  the  mouth 
below,  as  the  labrum  does  above.  In  the  grass- 
helper,  each  maxilla  consists  of  an  outer  and 
ma  inner  plate  (o  and  i). .  The  jaws  of  insects 
ate  ccmfined,  by  their  articulatioas  with  the 
head,  to  motions  in  a  horizontal  plane  only,  so 
that  they  open  and  close  by  lateral  movements, 
and  not  upwards  and  downwards,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  jaws  of  v^ehrated  animals.  The 
maxiUee  are,  in  most  cases,  employed  principally 
for  holding  the  substances  on  which  the  dividing 
or  grindiBg  apparatus  c^tbe  mandibles  is  ^certed. 

*  Kiioch,  quoted  by  Kirby. 

t  See  a  memoir  by  Marcel  des  Serres,  in  the  Annates  du 
MQB^m  d'Hist.  Nat.  xiv.  56. 
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A  similar  use  may  be  assigned  also  to  the  organs 
deaominated  Palpiy  or  Antennuke  (p,  q),  which 
are  jointed  filaments,  or  processes,  attached  to 
different  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  most  usually 
to  the  maxillae  and  the  labium ;  the  former  (p) 
being  termed  the  maxillarj/^  and  the  latter  (o) 
the  labial  palpi.  In  addition  to  these  parts, 
another,  which,  from  its  supposed  use,  has  been 
denominated  Glossa,  or  tongue  (g),  is  also  gene- 
rally found. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  modifications 
which  these  parts  receive  in  different  tribes  and 
species,  I  must  refer  to  works  which  treat  pro- 
fessedly of  this  branch  of  comparative  anatomy. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  a  single 
example  of  the  conversion  of  structure  here 
alluded  to,  in  that  of  the  rostrum^  or  proboscis  of 
the  Cimex  nigricornis.  This  insect  belongs  to 
the  order  Hemiptera,  which  has  been  usually 
characterised  as  being  destitute  of  both  main 
dibles  and  jaws;  and  as  having,  instead  of  these 
parts,  an  apparatus  of  very  different  construc- 
tion, designed  to  pierce  the  skin  of  animals  and 
suck  their  juices.  But  Savigny,  on  applying 
the  principles  of  his  theory,  has  recognised^  in 
the  proboscis  of  the  Cimex,  the  existence  of  all 
the  constituent  elements  which  are  found  in  the 
mouth  of  insects  formed  for  the  mastication  of 
solid  food.  This  proboscis  consists  of  four  eloo* 
gated  filaments,  contained  in  a  kind  of  sheath : 
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the  filaments  are  represented  in  Fig.  260, 
separated  to  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  in  order  that 
their  respective  origins  may 
be  distinctly  seen;  the  one 
set  (q)  being  prolongations  of 
the  mandibles  (j),  and  the 
other  set  (p)  being,  in  like 
manner,  prolongations  of  the 
maxillae  (m).  Between  these 
filaments,  and  near  their  com- 
mencement, is  seen  a  pointed 
cartilaginous  body  (o),  which 
is  the  glossa,  or  tongue;  and 

Vn  g  the  aperture  seen  at  its  root  is 
I  ^  the  passage  into  the  oesopha- 
gus. The  sheath  is  merely 
the  eloDgid:ed  labium,  of  which 
the  base  is  seen  at  l,  in  Fig. 
268 ;  but  is  represented  in  its  whole  length  in 
Fig.  269,  where  the  groove  for  containing  the 
filaments  above  described,  is  apparent. 

In  the  mouths  of  the  Annelida  we  often  meet 
i?rith  hard  bodies,  which  serve  the  purposes  of 
jaws  and  of  teeth.  The  retractile  proboscis  of 
the  AfkroditCj  or  sea-mouse,  is  furnished  with 
four  teeth  of  this  description.  The  Leech  has, 
immediately  within  its  lips,  three  semi-circular 
teeth,  with  round  and  sharp  cutting  edges :  they 
are  delineated  in  Fig.  261,  (p.  103),  in  their  rela- 
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tive  positions ;  and  Fig.  262  represents  one  of 
the  teeth  detached  from  the  rest.  It  is  with  these 
teeth  that  the  leech  pierces  the  skin  of  the 
animals  whose  blood  it  sucks ;  and  as  soon  -ass 
the  wound  is  inflicted,  the  teeth,  being  moveable 
at  their  base,  fall  back,  leaving  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  free  for  sucking.  The  wound  thus 
made  is  of  a  peculiar  form ;  being  composed  of 
three  lines,  radiating  from  a  centre,  where  the 
three  teeth  had  penetrated. 
.  Most  of  the  Mcdlusca  which  inhabit  univalve 
shells  are  provided  with  a  tubular  organ,  of  a 
cylindric  or  conical  shape,  capable  of  elongatioii 
and  contraction,  by  circular  and  longitudtiiai 
muscular  fibres,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  a 
proboscis,  or  orgun  of  prehension  for  seizing  and 
conveying  food  into  the .  mouth.  These  tubes 
are  of  great  size  in  the  JBiiccimcm,  the  Mures^^ 
and  the  Voluta;  as  also  in  the  Doris^  which, 
though  it  has  no  shell,  is  likewise  a  gasteropode. 
In  those  mollusca  of  this  order  which  have  not  a 
proboscis,  as  the  Limax^  or  slug,  the  Helix^  or 
snail,  and  the  Aplysia,  or.  sea-hare,  the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  broad  lips,  and  is  supported  by 
an  internal  cartilage,  having  several  tooth*like 

2JQ        projections,  which  assist  in  laying  hold 
^M^     of  the  substances  taken  as  food.    That 
•^  ^     of  the  snail  is  represented  in  Fig.  270. 

All  the  SepuB^  or  cuttle  fish  tribe,  ar^  fiir- 
nished,  at  the  eatrance  of  the  mouthy  with  two 
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horny -jaws,  having  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  excepting  that  the  lower 
piece  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  covers  the 
upper  one,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  takes 
place  in  the  parrot.  These  constitute  a  powerful 
instrument  for  breaking  the  shells  of  the  mol- 
Insca  and  Crustacea,  which  compose  the  usual 
prey  of  these  animals. 

Fishes  almost  always  swallow  their  food  entire ; 
so  that  their  jaws  and  teeth  are  employed  prin- 
cipally as  organs  of  prehension  and  detention ; 
and  the  upp^  jaw,  as  well  as  the  lower  one, 
being  moveable  upon  the  cranium,  they  are 
capable  of  opening  to  a  great  width.  The  bony 
pieces  which  compose  the  jaws  are  more  nume*- 
rous  than  the  corresponding  bones  in  the  higher 
classes  of  vertebrata ;  and  they  appear,  therefore^ 
as  if  their  developement  had  not  proceeded  suf* 
ficiently  far  to  effect  their  consolidation  into 
more  compact  structures.* 

Fishes  which  live  upon  other  animals  of  the 
same  class  having  a  soft  texture,  are  furnished 
with  teeth  constructed  merely  for  seizing  their 
prey,  and  perhaps  also  for  slightly  dividing  it, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  being  swallowed.  These 
teeth  are  of  various  shapes,  though  usually  sharp 

f  Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  analogies  between  the 
diJIirent  segments  of  the  jaws  of  fishes  and  corresponding  parts 
of  the  mmithtf  of  Crustacea  and  of  insects ;  but  the  justness  of 
tiMie  Kkialogiet  is  yet  far  from  being  aatii&ttorily  proved. 
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at  the  points;  and  either  conical  or  hooked  at 
the  extremity,  with  the  points  always  directed 
backwards,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
animal  which  has  been  seized.  Fishes  which 
subsist  on  testaceous  mollusca  have  teeth  with 
grinding  surfaces,  and  their  jaws  are  also  adapted 
for  mastication .  Every  part  of  the  mouth ,  tongue, 
and  even  throat,  may  afford  lodgement  for  teeth 
in  this  class  of  animals.  Almost  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anarrhichas  lupus,  or 
wolf-fish,  may  be  said  to  be  paved  with  teeth,  a 
triple  row  being  implanted  on  each  side ;  so  that 
this  fish  exerts  great  power  in  breaking  shells. 
The  Shark  has  numerous  rows  of  sharp  teeth, 
with  serrated  margins :  these  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear to  be  formidable  instruments;  but  as  the 
teeth  m  the  opposite  jaws  do  not  meet,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  intended  for  cutting, 
like  the  incisors  of  mammalia. 

Among  Reptiles,  we  find  the  Batrachia  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  teeth.  Frogs,  indeed,  exhibit 
two  rows  of  very  fine  points  ;  the  one  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  other  passing  transversely  across  the 
palate :  they  may  be  considered  as  teeth  existing 
in  a  rudimental  state ;  for  whatever  may  be  their 
uses,  they  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
usefiil  in  mastication.  There  are  about  forty  of 
these  minute  teeth  on  each  side  in  the  frog.  la 
the  Salamander,  there  are  sixty  above  and  be- 
low ;  and  also  thirty  on  each  side  of  the  palate. 
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'  The  tongue  of  the  frog  is  of  great  length ;  its 
root  is  attached  close  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  while  its  point,  which  is  cloven,  is 
turned  backwards,  extending  into  the  throat,  and 
acting  like  a  valve  in  closing  the  air  passage 
into  the  lungs.  If,  when  this  animal  has  ap- 
proached within  a  certain  distance  of  the  insect 
it  is  about  to  seize,  we  watch  it  with  attention, 
we  are  surprised  to  observe  the  insect  suddenly 
disappear,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive 
what  has  become  of  it.  This  arises  from  the 
frog  having  darted  out  its  tongue  upon  its  victim 
with  such  extreme  quickness,  and  withdrawn  it, 
with  the  insect  adhering  to  it,  so  rapidly,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  follow  it  in  its 
motion.  The  Chameleon  also  has  a  very  long  and 
slender  tongue,  the  extremity  of  which  is  dilated 
into  a  kind  of  club,  or  spoon,  and  covered  with  a 
glutinous  matter :  with  this  instrument  the  animal 
catches  insects  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  a 
similar  manceuvre  to  that  practised  by  the  frog.* 
As  Serpents  swallow  their  prey  entire,  so  the 
bones  of  their  jaws  and  face  are  formed  to  admit 
of  great  expansion,  and  freedom  of  motion  uponi 
one  another.  Serpents  and  Lizards  have  gene* 
rally  curved  or  conical  teeth,  calculated  rather 

*  Mr.  Houston  has  given  a  description  of  the  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  of  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  moved,  in  a  paper  con- 
taioed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy »  vol.  xv. 
p.  177. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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for  tearing  and  holding  the  food,  than  fimr  masti* 
eating  it :  like  those  of  fishes,  they  are  affixed 
partly  to  the  jaws,  and  partly  to  the  palate^ 
The  Chelonian  reptiles  have  no  teeth ;  their  office 
being  supplied  by  the  sharp  cutting  edges  of  the 
homy  portion  of  the  jaws. 

Birds,  as  wdl  as  serpents,  have  a  moveable 
upper  jaw;  but  they  are  also  provided  with 
beaks  of  various  forms,  in  which  we  may  trace 
an  exact  adaptation  to  the  kind  of  food  appro- 
priated to  each  tribe  :  thus  predaceous  birds,  as 
the  eagle  and  the  hawk  tribe,  have  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  hooked  beak,  for  tearing  and  di* 
viding  the  flesh  of  the  animals  on  which  they 
prey ;  while  those  that  feed  on  injects,  or  o& 
grain,  have  pointed  bills,  adapted  to  picking  up 
minute  objects.  Aquatic  birds  have  generally 
flattened  bills,  by  which  they  can  best  select 
their  food  among  the  sand,  the  mud,  or  the 
weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  their 
edges  are  frequently  serrated,  to  allow  the  fluid 
to  filter  through,  while  the  solid  portions  are 
retained  in  the  mouth.  The  Duck  afibrds  an 
instance  of  this  structure;  which  is,  however, 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  g^ius  Mergus, 
or  Merganser,  where  the  whole  length  of  the 
margin  of  the  bill  is  beset  with  small  sharp 
pointed  teeth,  directed  backwards :  they  are  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  Mergus  serratoTy  or 
red-breasted  Merganser.  The  object  of  the 
barbs  and  fringed  processes,  which  are  appended 
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to  the  tongue  in  many  birds,  snch  as  that  of  the 
Toucan  and  the  Parrakeet,  appears,  in  like 
manner,  to  be  the  detention  of  substances  intro- 
dilced  into  the  mouth. 

Tlie  beak  of  the  H^ematopmsj  or  Oyster-catcher^ 
has  a  wedge  shape,  and  acts  like  an  oyster- 
knife  for  opening  biyalye  shells. 

In  the  Loxia  curvirostra^  or  Cross-bill,  the 
upper  and  lower  mandibles  cross  each  other 
whett  the  mouth  is  closed,  a  structure  which 
enables  this  bird  to  tear  open  the  cones  of  the 
pine  and  fir,  and  pick  out  the  seeds,  by  insi- 
nuating the  bill  between  the  scales.  It  can  split 
cherry  stcmes  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  in  a 
▼ery  short  time,  by  means  of  this  peculiarly 
atmped  bill.^ 

Birds  which  dive  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish  have  often  a  bill  of  considerable  length, 
which  enables  them  to  secure  their  prey,  and 
change  its  position  till  it  is  adapted  for  swal- 
lowing. 

The  Rhynchaps^  or  black  Skimmer,  has  a  very 
singularly  formed  beak :  it  is  very  slender,  but 
the  lower  mandible  very  much  exceeds  in  length 
the  upper  one;  so  that  while  skimu^ing  the 
waves  in  its  flight,  it  cuts  the  water  like  a 
plough-share,  catching  the  prey  which  is  on  the 
sur£ace  of  the  sea. 

The  Woodpecker  is  furnished  with  a  singular 

•  See  a  paper  on  the  mechanism  of  the  bill  of  this  bird,  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  Zoolo^cal  Journal,  iv.  459. 
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appafatus  fw  enabling  it  to  dart  out  with  gieat 
velocity  its  l<Hig  and  pointed  tongue,  and  tvanefix 
the  insects  on  which  it  principally  feeds;  and 
these  motions  are  performed  so  quickly  that  the 
eye  can  scarcely  follow  them.  This  remarkld)le 
mechanism  .is  delineated  in  Fig.  271,  which 
represents  the  head  of  the  woodpecker,  with  the 
skin  removed,  and  the  parts  dissected.  The 
tongue  itself  (t)  is  a  dender  sharp-pointed 
horny  cylinder,  having  its  extremity  (b)  beset 
with  barbs,  of  which  the  points  are  directed 
backwards:  it  is  supported  on  a  slender  (h 
Hyoides,  or  lingual  bone,  to  the  postenmr  end 
of  which  the  extremities  of  two  very  long  and 
narrow  cartilaginous  processes  are  articulated.* 
The  one  on  the  right  side  is  shown  in  the  figure^ 


♦  Thcge  cartilages  conespond  in  situation,  at  the  part,  at 
least,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  os  hyoides,  to  what  are  called 
the  comuaf  or  horns  of  that  bone,  in  other  animals. 
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neariy  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  course,  at  c,  d; 
My  p,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  left  cartilage  is 
been  at  l.  The  two  cartilages  form,  at  their 
jimction  with  the  tongue,  a  very  acute  angle, 
slightly  diverging  as  they  proceed  backwards; 
until,  balding  downwards  (at  c),  they  pass  ob- 
liquely rcFund  the  sides  of  the  neck,  connected 
i)y  a  membrane  (m)  ;  then,  being  again  inflected 
upwards,  they  converge  towards  the  back  of  the 
liead,  where  they  meet,  and,  being  enclosed  in  a 
ieommon  sheath,  are  conducted  tegeth^  along  a 
gioove,  which  extends  forwards,  along  the  middle 
Une  of  the  cranium  (e),  till  it  arrives  between 
Ihe  eyes.  From  this  pcnnt,  the  groove  and  the 
two  cartilages  it  contains,  which  are  now  more 
cloadbjr  conjoined,  are  deflected  towards  the 
right  side,  and  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the 
aperture  of  the  right  nostril  (f),  into  which  the 
united  cartils^es  are  finaHy  inserted.  In  order 
that  their  course  may  be  seen  more  distinctly, 
these  cartils^es  are  represented  in  the  figure 
(at  n),  dmwn  out  of  the  groove  provided  to 
receive  and  protect  them.*  A  long  and  slender 
muscle  is  attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  ettch 
of  these  cartilages ;  and  their  actions  conspire  to 
raise  the  lower  and  most  bent  parts  of  the  car- 
tUages,  so  that  their  curvature  is  diminished, 
and  the  tongue  protruded  to  a  considerable  dis- 

*  S  is  the  large  salhrary  gland  on  the  right  side. 
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tance,  for  tke  purpose  of  catcbiug  inseeta.  Am 
soon  as  this  has  .boen  aocomplished,  these 
muscles  being  suddenly,  relaxed^  another  set  of 
fibres,  passing  m  front  c^  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cartilages  nearly  parallel  to  them,  are  thrown 
into  acti<m,  and  as  suddenly  retract  the  toi^ne 
into  the  mouth,  wUh  the  insect  adhering  to  its 
barbed  extremity.  This  muscular  eSc^  is,  how- 
^rer,  very  materially  assisted  by  the  long  and 
tortuous  course  of  these  arched  cartilages,  ^hieh 
are  neady  as  elastic  as  steel  springs,  and  effect 
a  considerable  saving  of  muscular  power.*  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  because,  while  the  bird 
is  on  the  tree,  it  repeats  these  motions  almost 
incessantly,  boring  holes  in  the  bark,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  minutest  insects,  with  the  utmost 
celerity  and  {Mreci^on.  On  meeting  with  an  ant- 
hill, the  woodpecker  easily  lays  it  c^n  by  the 
combined  .efforts  of  its  feet  and  bill,  and  soon 
makes  a  plentiful  meal  of  the  ante  and  tbmr 
eggs. 

Among  the  Mammalia  which  have  no  teeth, 
the  Myrmecophagaj  or  Ant-eater,  practises  a  re- 
markable manoeuvre  for  catching  its  prey.  The 
tongue  of  this  aninml  is  very  long  and  slender, 
and  has  a  great  resemblance  to  an  earth-worm  : 
that  of  the  two-toed  ant-eater  is  very  nearly 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  whole  body ;  and 

*  An  account  of  this  mechanism  is  given  by  Mr.  Waller,  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1716,  p.  509. 
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at' its  foaee  id  scarody  thicker  ibtak  a  crow-quill. 
It  is  furoiahed  with  a  long  and  powerful  muscle^ 
which  arises  from  the  sternum,  and  is  continued 
into  its.  substance^  affording  the  means  of  a  quick 
r^raction,  as.  weU  as  lateral  motion ;  while  ilEs 
elongati<m  and  other  movements  are  ^fected  by 
eiroular  fibres,  which  are  exterior  to  the  f(nrmer« 
When  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  nraal  track  of 
ants,  it  is  soon  covered  with  these  insects,  and 
being  suddenly  retracted,  transfers  them  into 
the  mouth ;  and  as,  from  their  minuteness,  they 
require  no  mastication,  they  are  swallowed  un^ 
divided,  abd  wiUiout  there  being  any  necessity 
fw  teeth. 

The  lips  of  quadrupeds  are  often  elongated  feff 
the  more  ready  prehension  of  food,  as  we  see 
exemplified  in  the  Rhtnoceros^  whose  upper  lip 
is  so  ext^isible  as  to  be  capable  of  performing 
the  office  of  a  miall  proboscis.  The  S4fr€cc 
maschatus,  or  musk  shrew^  wiiose  favourite  feed 
is  leeches,  has  likewise  a  very  moveable  snoutj 
by  w:hich  it  gropes  fcur,  and  seizes  its  prey  from 
the  bottmn  of  the  mud.  More  frequently,  how* 
ever,  this  office  of  prehension  is  perfcmned  by 
the  tongue,  which  for  that  puipose  is  vcoy 
flexible  and  much  elongated ;  as  we  see  in  the 
Camehpcardy  where  it  acts  like  a  hand  in  grasp- 
ing and  bringing  down  the  branches  of  a 
tree.* 

•  Home,  Lectures,  &c.  vi.  Plate  32. 
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In  the  animab  bdoDging  to  the  genus  Fdh^  tfie 
papilke  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  are  each 
armed  with  a  homy  sheath  termiimting  in  a  sharp 
pcmit,  which  is  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  detain 
the  food  and  preyeut  its  escape.  These  prickles 
are  of  great  size  and  streogth  in  the  larger  beastd 
of  {»ney,  as  the  lion  and  the  Tiger ;  they  are  met 
with  also  in  the  Opossum,  and  in  many  species 
of  Bats,  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pteropus:  all  these  homy  productions 
have  been  legarded  as  analc^ous  to  the  lingual 
teeth  of  fishes,  already  noticed. 

The  mouth  of  the  Chiuihorkynchns  has  a  form 
of  construction  intermediate  between  that  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds ;  being  furnished,  like 
the  fornix,  with  grinding  teeth  at  the  posterior 
part  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  but 
they  are  of  a  homy  substance  ;  and  the  mouth 
is  terminated  in  front  by  a  homy  bill,  grea^tly 
resemblii^  that  of  the  duck,  or  the  spoon- 
bUL 

The  Whale  is  furnished  with  a  singular  appa- 
ratus designed  for  filtration  on  a  large  scale. 
The  palate  has  the  form  of  a  concave  dome,  and 
from  its  sides  there  descends  perp^ulicularly  into 
the  moudi,  a  multitude  of  thin  plates,  set  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  one  of  their  edges  directed 
towards  the  circumference,  and  the  other  tovrards 
the  middle  of  the  palate.  These  plates  are  known 
by  the  name  of  whalebone;  and  their  general  form 
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aftd  i^pearance,  as  they  hang  from  the  rocrf*  of 
the  palate,  are  shown  in  Frg.  272,  which  r^re- 
sents  only  six  of  these  plates.*  They  are  con^ 
neoted  with  the  bone  by  means  of  a  white  liga- 
mentous substance,  to  which  they  are  imme- 
diately attached,  and  from  which  they  appear  to 
grow :  at  their  inner  margins, 
the  fibres,  of  which  their  tex- 
ture is  throughout  composed, 
cease  to  adhere  together ;  but, 
being  loose  and  detached, 
form  a  kind  of  fringe,  calcu- 
lated to  intercept,  as  in  a  sieve, 
all  solid  or  even  gelatinous 
substances  that  may  have  been 
admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  exceedingly 
capacious;  for  as  the  plates 
of  whalebone  grow  only  from 
the  margins  of  the  upper  jaw, 
they  leave  a  large  space  with- 
in, which,  though  narrow  an- 
teriorly, is  wider  as  it  extends 
backwards,  and  is  capable  of 
holding  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Thus  the 
whale  is  enabled  to  collect  a  whole  shoal  of  mol- 

*  In  the  Piked  Whale  the  plates  of  whalebone  are. placed 
very  near  together,  not  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder ;  and 
there  are  above  three  hundred  plates  in  the  outer  rows  on  each 
aide  of  the  mouth. 
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lusca,  and  otiier  small  i^ey,  by  taking  into  its 
mouth  the  sea  water  which  contatns  these  ani** 
mals,  and  allowing  it  to  drain  off  through  the 
sides,  alter  passing  through  the  interstices  of 
the  net  work  formed  by  the  filaments  of  the 
whalebone*  Somie  contriranee  of  this  kind  was 
necessary  to  this  animal,  because  the  entrance 
into  its  oesophagus  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  any  {Ncey  of  considerable  size ;  and  it 
IS  not  furnished  with  teeth  to  reduce  the  food 
into  smaller  parts.  The  principal  food  of  the 
JBaltBna  MysticetMy  or  great  whalebone  whale  of 
tl^  Arctic  Seas,  is  the  small  Clio  BareaUst 
which  swarms  in  immense  numbers  in  those 
regicNEis  of  the  ocean ;  and  which  has  been  al- 
n^ady  delineated  in  Fig.  120.^ 

These  remarkable  oigai»  for  filtration  entirely 
supersede  the  use  of  cnrdinary  teeth ;  and  ac- 
cordingly no  traces  of  te^  are  to  be  discovered 
either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  Yet  a  ten- 
dency to  conform  to  the  type  of  the  mammalia 
is  manifested  in  the  early  conformation  of  the 
whale ;  for  rudiments  of  teeth  exist  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  lower  jaw  befcure  birth,  lodged  in 
deep  sockets,  and  forming  a  row  on  each  side. 
The  developement  of  these  imperfect  teeth  pro- 
ceeds no  farther ;  they  even  disappear  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  groove  which  contained 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  258. 
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them  closes  oyer,  and  after  a  short  time  can  no 
longer  be  seen.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
curious  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire.*  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  an 
aoalogous  fact  which  has  b^n  noticed  in  the 
Parrot  may  here  be  mentioned.  The  young  of 
the  .parrot,  whUe  still  in  the  egg,  presents  a  row 
of  ,tubercfes  atoog  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  exactly  resembling  the  rudi- 
i&ents  of  teeth,  but  without  being  implanted 
into  regular  sockets  in  the  maxillary  bones : 
they  are  formed,  however,  by  a  process  predsely 
sUttilar  to  that  of  dentition;  tlmt  is, by  depim- 
tion  from  a  vascular  pulp,  connected  with  the 
jaw.  These  tubercles  are  afterwards  consoli- 
dated into  one  piece  in  each  jaw,  farming  by 
their  union  the  beak  of  the  parrot,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  leads  to  th6 
construction  of  the  ccmipound  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 
The  original  indentations  are  obliterated  as  the 
beak  advances  in  growth;  but  they  are  per- 
manent in  the  bill  of  the  duck,  where  the 
structure  is  very  similar  to  that  above  described 
in  the  embryo  of  the  parrot. 

'  CuTier,  Qssemens  Fossiles,  3me  edition,  torn.  v.  p.  360. 
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§  3,  Mastication  by  means  of  Teeth. 

The  teeth,  being  essential  instruments  for  seizing 
and  holding  the  food,  and  effecting  that  degree 
of  mechanical  division  necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  the  chemical  action  of  Ae  stomach,  perform, 
of  coarse,  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  most  animals ;  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
the  Mammalia,  the  food  of  which  generally  tc* 
quires  considerable  preparation  previously  to  its 
digestion.  There  exist,  accordingly,  the  most 
intimate  relations  between  the  kind  of  food 
upon  which  each  animal  of  this  class  is  intended 
by  nature  to  subsist,  and  the  form,  structure, 
and  position  of  the  teeth ;  and  similar  relatione 
may  also  be  traced  in  tfie  shape  of  die  jaw, 
in  the  mode  of  its  articulation  with  the  head, 
in  the  proportional  size  and  distribution  of 
the  muscles  which  move  the  jaw,  in  the  form  ^ 
the  head  itself,  in  the  length  of  the  neck,  and  its 
position  on  the  trunk,  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
conformation  of  the  skeleton.  But  since  the 
nature  of  the  appropriate  food  is  at  once  indi« 
cated  by  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  tlie 
teeth,  it  is  evident  that  these  latter  organs,  in 
particular,  will  afford  to  the  naturalist  most  im- 
portant characters  for  establishing  a  systematic 
classification  of  animals,  and  more  especially  of 
quadrupeds,  where  the  differences  among  the 
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teeth  are  very  considerable ;  and  these  differ- 
ences have,  accordingly,  be^i  the  object  of  much 
careful  study.  To  the  physiologist  they  present 
views  <^  stfll  higher  interest,  by  exhibiting  most 
striking  evidences  of  the  provident  care  with 
which  every  part  ci  the  organization  of  anim^ 
has  been  coostmcted  in  exact  reference  to  their 
fespeetive  wants  and  destinations. 

The  purposes  answered  by  the  teeth  are  prin- 
cipally those  of  seizing  and  detaining  whatever 
is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  <^  cutting  it 
amnder,  and  dividmg  it  into  smaller  pieces,  of 
kxMaening  its  fibrous  structure,  and  of  l»reaking 
down  and  grinding  its  harder  portions.  Occa* 
fidonaUy  some  particular  teeth  are  much  enlarged, 
in  order  to  serve  as  weapons  of  attack  or  of 
defence ;  for  which  purpose  they  extend  beyond 
the  mouth,  and  are  then  generally  den<Hninated 
tusks;  this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  Elephant, 
the  NarwkaU  the  Walt'us,  the  Hippopotamus,  the 
JBoor,  and  the  Babiroussa. 

Four  principal  forms  have  been  given  to  teeth, 
which  accordingly  may  be  distinguished  into 
the  ccH[ueal,  the  sharp-edged,  the  flat,  and  the 
tflb^rculated  teeth ;  though  we  occasionally  find 
a  few  intermediate  modifications  of  these  forms. 
It  is  easy  to  infer  the  particular  fimctions  of 
each  dass  of  teeth,  firom  the  obvious  mechanical 
actions  to  which,  by  their  form,  they  are  espe- 
cially adapted.     The  conical  teeth,  whpich  are 
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generally  also  sharp-pointed,  are  principally  em*- 
ployed  in  seizing,  piercing,  and  bedding  objects  i 
sucb  are  the  offices  which  they  perform  in  the 
Croeodiky  and  other  Saurian  reptiles,  where  all 
the  teeth  are  of  this  structure ;  and  such  are  alse 
their  uses  in  most  of  the  Cetacea,  where  similar 
fcmns  and  arrangements  of  teeth  prevail.  All 
the  Dolphin  tribe,  such  as  the  PorpuSj  the 
Grampusy  and  the  DoljdUn^  are  furnished  with 
a  uniform  row  of  conical  teeth,  set  round  both 
jaws,  in  number  amounting  frequently  to  two 
hundred*  Fig.  273,  which  represents  the  jaws 
of  the  Porpus,  sl^ows  the  form  of  these  sioo^ly 


pijehensile  teeth.  The  CacAa2o<  has.  a  similar 
row  of  teeth,  which  are,  however,  confined  to  the 
lowtf  jaw.  All  these  animals  .subsnstiipon  fish, 
and  their  teeth  are  therefore  constructed  very 
much  on  the  model. of  those  of  fish ; .  whife  those 
Cetacea,  on  the  other  huid,  which  are  her^ 
bivorouB,  as  the  Manatus  and  the  DugoMg,  or 
Indian  Walrus,  have  teeth  very  difierently 
formed.  The  tusks  of  animals  must  necessarily, 
as  respects  their  shape,  be  classed  among  ^the 
conical:  teeth. . 
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The  sbarp-edged  teeth  perform  the  o&oe>  of 
cotting  and  dividing  the  yielding  textures  pre* 
sented  to  them :  they  act  indiyidually  as  wedges 
or  chisels;  but  when  co-operating  with  similar 
teeth  in  the  opposite  jaw,  they  have  the  power 
of  cutting  like  shears  or  scissors.  The  flat  teeth, 
of  which  the  surfaces  are  generally  rough,  are 
used,  in  c<Hvjunction  with  those  meeting  them  in 
the  opposite  jaw^  for  grinding  down  the  food  by 
a  lateral  motion ;  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
<q>eration  of  mill-stones  in  a  mill.  The  tuber- 
eulated  teeth,  of  which  the  surfaces  present  a 
number  of  rounded  aoiinences,  corresponding  to 
depressions  in  the  teeth  opposed  to  them  in  the 
other  jaw,  act  more  by  their  direct  pressure  in 
breaking  down  hard  substances,  and  pounding 
them,  B&  in  a  mortar. 

The  position  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws  is 
another  ground  of  distinction.  In  those  Mam- 
malm  which  exhibit  the  most  c<»nplete  set  of 
teeth,  the  foremost  in  the  row  have  the  sharp- 
edged  or  chisel  shape,  constituting  the  blades  of 
a  cutting  instramait ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
denominated  incisors.  The  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  always  implanted  in  a  bone,  intermediate 
between  the  two  upper  jaw  bones,  and  called 
the  internuiiviUafry  bones.*    The  conical  teeth 

*  Those  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  which  correspond  with  the 
incisore  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  also  considered  as  incisors.  In 
Man,  and  in  the  species  of  Quadrumana  that  most  nearly  re- 
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immediately  foUowing  the  incisorB,  are  caUed 
euspidatCy  or  canine  teeth,  from  their  being  par* 
ticularly  conspicuous  in  dogs ;  as  they  are,  in^ 
deed,  in  all  the  purely  carnivorous  tribes.  In  the 
larger  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger, 
they  become  most  powerful  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion :  in  the  Boar  they  are  likewise  of  great 
size,  and  constitute  the  tusks  of  the  animal.  All 
the  teeth  that  are  placed  farther  back  in  the 
jaw  are  designated  by  the  general  name  oi  molar 
teethy  or  grinders^  but  it  is  a  class  which  includes 
several  different  forms  of  teeth.  Those  teeth 
which  are  situated  next  to  the  canine  teeth, 
partake  of  the  conical  form,  having  pointed  emi* 
nences:  these  are  called  the  fake  tno^xr  teethe 
and  also,  from  their  having  generally  two  points, 
or  cusps,  the  bicuspidate  teeth.  The  posterior 
molar  teeth  are  differently  shaped  in  carnivorous 
animals  ;,for  they  are  raised  into  sharp  and  often 
s^rated  ridges,  having  many  of  the  properties 
of  cutting  teeth.  In  insectivorous  and  fm- 
givorous  animals,  their  surface  presents  iptor 
minent  tubercles,  either  pointed  or  rounded,  for 
pounding  the  food;  while  in  quadrupeds  that 
feed  cm  grass  or  grain,  they  are  flat  and  rough, 
for  the  purpose  simply  of  grinding. 
The  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  the  jaws 

semble  him,  the  sutures  which  divide  the  intermaxillary  from  the 
maxillary  bones  are  obliterated  before  birth,  and  leave  in  the 
adult  no  trace  of  their  former  existence. 
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IB  likewise  varied  according  to  the  particttlar 
movemetitd  required  to  act upon  the  food  in  tho 
different  tribes.  The  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull  ap- 
proaches to  a  hinge  joint ;  but  considerable  lati- 
tude is  allowed  to  its  motions  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  moveable  cartilage  between  the  two 
surfaces^  of  articulation,  a  contrivance  admirably 
answering  tho  intended  purpose.  Hence,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  principal  movements  of  opening 
and  shutting,  which  are  made  in  a  vertical 
direction,  the  lower  jaw  has  also  some  degree  of 
mobility  in  a  horisontal  or  lateral  direction,  and 
is  likewise  capable  of  being  moved  backwarcb 
and  forwards  to  a  certain  extent.  The  muscles 
which  efifect  the  closing  of  the  jaw  are  princi-» 
pally  the  temporal  and  the  masseter  muscles; 
the  former  occupying  the  hollow  of  the  temples ; 
the  latter  connecting  the  lower  angle  of  the  jaw 
widi  the  zj^omatic  arch.  The  lateral  motions 
of  the  jaw  are  effected  by  muscles  placed  inter- 
nally, between  the  sides  of  the  jaw  and  the  basis 
•f  the  skull. 

In  the  a>nfi)nnation  of  the  teeth  and  jaws,  a 
oemarkahle  contrast  is  presented  between  car- 
nivorous and  herbivorous  animals.  In  the  for- 
mfir»  of  which  the  Tiger ^  Fig.  274,  may  be  takeif 
as  an  example,  the  whole  apparatus  for  masti- 
cation is  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  life, 
and  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  fleshy  fibrea 

VOL.  II.  L 
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The  molar  teeth  are  armed  with  pointed  emi* 
nences^  which  correspond  in  the  opposite  jawf^ 


so  as  exactly  to  lock  into  one  another,  like 
wheelwork,  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  All  the 
muscles  which  close  the  jaw  are  of  enormous 
size  and  strength ;  and  they  imprint  the  hones 
of  the  skull  with  deep  hollows,  in  which  we 
trace  marks  of  the  most  powerful  action.  The 
temporal  muscles  occupy  the  whole  of  the  sides 
of  the  skull  (t,  t)  ;  and  by  the  continuance  of 
their  vigorous  exertions,  during  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  alter  so  considerably  the  form  of  the 
bones,  that  the  skulls  of  the  young  and  the  old 
animals  are  often  with  difficulty  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  same  species.*  The  process  oi 
the  lower  jaw  (seen  between  t  and  t),  to  which 
this  temporal  muscle  is  attached,  is  large  and 
prominent ;  and  the  arch  of  bone  (z),  £rom  which 

*  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Bear,  the  skull  of 
which  exhibits  in  old  animals  a  large  vertical  crest,  not  met  with 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 
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the  masBeter  arises,  takes  a  wide  span  outwards, 
so  as  to  give  great  strength  to  the  muscle.  The 
condyle,  or  articulating  surface  of  the  jaw  (c:),  is 
received  into  a  deep  cavity,  constituting  a  strictly 
hinge  joint,  and  admitting  simply  the  motions  of 
opening  and  shutting. 

In  herbivorous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  skull  of  the  Antelope,  Fig. 
275,  the  greatest  force  is  bestowed,  not  so  much 


bn  the  motions  of  opening  and  shutting,  as  on 
those  which  are  necessary  for  grinding,  and 
which  act  in  a  lateral  direction.  The  temporal 
muscles,  (occupying  the  space  t,)  are  compara- 
tively small  and  feeble ;  the  condyles  of  the  jaw 
are  broad  and  rounded,  and  more  loosely  con- 
ifiected  with  the  skull  by  ligaments ;  the  muscles 
in  the  interior  of  the  jaw,  which  move  it  from 
side  to  side,  are  very  strong  and  thick ;  and  the 
bone  itself  is  extended  downwards,  so  as  to  afford 
them  a  broad  basis  of  attachment.    The  surfaces 
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of  the  molar  teeth  are  flattened  and  of  great  ex^ 
tent ;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time,  by  a  proYi- 
sion  which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  kept 
rough,  like  those  of  mill-stones ;  their  office  being 
in  fact  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  these  im- 
plements for  grinding.  All  these  circumstances  of 
difference  are  exemplified  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  in  comparing  together  the  skulls  of  the 
larger  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  or 
the  bear,  with  those  of  the  antelope,  the  horse,' 
or  the  ox. 

The  Rodentiaj  of  gnawing  quadrupeds,  which 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  compose 
a  well-marked  family  of  Mammalia.  These 
animals  are  formed  for  subsisting  on  dry  and 
tough  materials,  from  which  but  little  nutriment 
can  be  extracted ;  such  as  the  bark,  and  roots, 
and  even  the  woody  fibres  of  trees,  and  the 
harder  animal  textures,  which  would  appear 
to  be  most  difficult  of  digestion.  They  are 
all  animals  of  diminutive  size,  whose  teeth  are 

expressly  formed  for 
gnawing,  nibbling^ 
and  wearing  away  by 
continued  attritioni 
the  harder  textures 
of  organized  bodies. 
The  Rat  J  whose  skidl 
is  delineated  in  Figi  276,  belongs  to  this  tribe* 
They  are  all  furnished  with  two  incisor  teeth  in 
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each  jaw,  generally  very  long,  and  having  tl^ 
exact  shape  of  a  chisel;  and  the  UK^ar  teeth 
have  sur£ices>  irregularly  marked  with  raised 
2ig-2ag  lines,  rendering  them  very  perfect  in- 
atrumi^s  of  trituration.  Tl^  zygomatic  arch  is 
exceedingly  slender  and  feeble ;  and  the  condyle 
is  l^Qgthenjed  longitudinally  to  allow  of  the  jaw 
being  freely  moved  forwards  and  backw.ards, 
which  is  the  motion  for  which  the  muscles  are 
particulariy  adapted,  and  by  which  the  grinding 
operation  is  performed.  The  Beaver-,  the  Jicit, 
the  Marmot^  and  the  Porcie/itiie,  present  examples 
of  this  structure,  among  the  omnivorous  rodentia : 
and  the  Hare^  the  Rabhitj  the  Squirrel^  among 
those  which  are  principally  herbivorous. 

The  Quadrumana,  or  Monkey  tribes,  approach 
aearast.to  the  human  structure  in  the  confor- 
mation of  their  teeth,  which  appear  formed  for 
a  mixed  kind  of  food ;  but  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  more  esculent 
firuits.  The  other  orders  of  Mammalia  exhibit 
intermediate  gradations  in  the  structure  of  their 
teeth  to  those  above  described,  corresponding  to 
greater  vavieties  in  the  nature  of  their  food.  Thus 
the  teeth  and  jaws  of  the  Hyaena  are  formed 
mwe  especially  for  breaking  down  bones,  and 
in  so  iloing  exert  prodigious  force ;  and  those  of 
the  Sea  Otter  have  rounded  eminences,  which 
peciiliaiiy  fit  them  for  breaking  shells. 

The  teeth,  though    composed  of  the   same 
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chemical  ingredients  as  the  ordinary  boftes,' 
differ  from  them  by  haying  a  greater  detmty 
and  compactness  of  texture ;  whence  they  derive 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness  which 
they  require  for  the  performance  of  their  peculiar 
office.  The  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed are  of  three  different  kinds;  the  firsts 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  rest,  constituting  the 
solid  nucleus  of  the  tooth,  has  been  considered 
as  the  part  most  analogous  in  its  nature  to  bone ; 
but  from  its  much  greater  density,  and  from  its 
differing  from  bone  in  the  mode  of  its  formation, 
the  name  of  ivot^  has  been  generally  given  to  it. 
Its  earthy  ingredient  consists  almost  entirely  of 
phosphate  of  lime ;  the  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonate of  that  earth  entering  into  its  composition 
being  very  small;  and  the  animal  portion  is 
albumen,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin. 

A  layer  of  a  still  harder  substance,  termed  the 
enamely  usually  covers  the  ivory,  and,  in  teeth  of 
the  simplest  structure,  forms  the  whole  of  their 
outer  surface :  this  is  the  case  with  the  teeth  of 
man  and  of  carnivorous  quadrapeds.  These  two 
substances,  and  the  direction  of  their  layers,  are 
seen  in  Fig.  277,  which  is  the  section  of  a  simple 
tooth.  £  is  the  outer  case  of  enamel,  o  the 
osseous  portion,  and  p  the  cavity  wheK  the 
vascular  pulp  which  formed  it  was  lodged.  The 
enamel  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  containing  no  albumen,  and  scarcely  a 
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tnee  of  gelatin :  it  is  the  hardest  of  bH  animal 
aubstances,  and  is  capable  of  striking  fire  with 


steel.  It  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure,  approach- 
ing to  a  crystalline  arrangement ;  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  its 
fragments  when  broken,  is  every  where  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  ivory  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  ends  of  the  fibres  are  thus  alone 
exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  substances  on 
which  the  teeth  are  made  to  act ;  and  the  efiect 
of  that  friction  in  wearing  the  enamel  is  thus 
rendered  the  least  possible. 

In  the  teeth  of  some  quadrupeds,  as  of  the 
Rhinoceros^  the  HippapotamtiSy  and  most  of  the 
Rodentia,  the  enamel  is  intermixed  with  the 
ivory ;  and  the  two  so  disposed  as  to  form  jointly 
the  surface  for  mastication.  In  the  progress  of 
life,  the  layers  of  enamel,  being  the  hardest,  are 
less  worn  down  by  friction  than  those  of  the 
ivory,  and  therefore  form  prominent  ridges  on 
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tjbe  grindmg  fiur£toe  i  preseihriiig  itallt^aydm  that 
rddgh  condition^  Which  b^t  adapts  it  for  the 
bruising  and  comminuting  of  hard  substances. 

The  incisors  of  the  rodentia  are  guarded  by  a 
plate  of  enamel  on  their  anterior  convex  sur- 
faces only  ;  so  that  by  the  wearing  down  of  the 
ivory  behind  this  plate,  a  wedge-like  form,  of 
which  the  enamel  constitutes  the  fine  cutting 
edge,  is  soon  given  to  the  tooth,  and  is  constantly 
retained  as  long  as  the  tooth  lasts  (Fig.  280). 
This  mode  of  growth  is  admirably  calculated  to 
preserve  these  chisel  teeth  fit  for  use  during  the 
whole  life- time  of  the  anuoaal ;  an  object  of  greater 
consequence  in  this  description  of  teeth  than  in 
others,  which  continue  to  grow  only  during  a 
limited  period*.  The  same  arrangement,  attended 
with  ^milar  advantages,  i^  adopted  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tusks  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

In  teeth  of  a  more  complex. structure,  a  third 
substance  is  found,  uniting  the  vertical  plates  of 
ivory  and  enamel,  and  performing  the  office  of 
an  external  cement.  This  substance  has  re- 
ceiyed  various  names,  but  it  is  most  commonly 
known  by  that  of  the  Crusta  petrom :  it  resem- 
bles ivory  both  in  its  composition  and  its  extreme 
hardness ;  but  is  generally  more  opaque  and 
yellow  than  that  substance* 

Other  herbivorous  quadrupeds^  as  the  horse, 
and  animals  belonging  to  the  ruminant  tr\he^ 
have  cdso  complex  teeth  composed  of  these  thi^e 
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attbfitances ;  and  their  giindiDg  surfaces  present 
ridges  of  enamel  intermixisd  in  a  more  irregular 
manner  with  the  ivory  and  crusta  petrosa ;  but 
still  giving  the  advantage  of  a  very  rough  surface 
for  trituration.    Fig.  278  represents  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  tooth  of  a  horse,  worn  down  by 
long  mastication,     e  is  the  enamel,  marked  by 
transverse  lines,  showing  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,   and  enclosing  the  osseous  portion  (o), 
which  is  shaded  by  interrupted  lines.     An  outer 
coating  of  enamel  {e)  is  also  visible;  and  between 
that  and  the  inner  coat,  the  substance  called 
crusta  petrosa  (c),  marked  by  waving  lines,  is 
seen :   on  the  outside  of  all  there  is  a  plate  of 
bone,  which  has  been  left  white.     In  ruminants, 
the  plates  of  enamel  form  crescents,  which  are 
convex  outwardly  in  the  lower,  and  inwardly  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  thus  providing  for  the  crossing 
ei  the  ridges  of  the  two  surfaces;   an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  that  which  is  practised  in  con- 
structing those  of 'mill-stones.    The  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  fall  within  those  of  the  upper  jaw;  so 
that  a  lateral  motion  is  required  in  order  to  bring 
their  surfaces  opposite  to  each  other  ahemately 
OD  both  sides.    Fig.  279  shows  the  grinding  sur- 
fiice  of  the  tooth  of  a  Sheep,  where  the  layers  of 
bone  are  not  apparent ;  there  being  only  two  layers 
of  enamel  (e),  and  one  of  cmsta  petrosa  (c). 

These  three  component  parts  are  seen  to  most 
advantage  in  a  vertical  and  longitudinal  sectieo 
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of  the  grinding  tooth  of  the  elephant,  in  which 
they  are  more  completely  and  equally  inter- 
mixed than  in  that  of  any  other  animal.  Fig. 
281  presents  a  vertical  section  of  the  grinding 
tooth  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant,  in  the  eariy  stage 


r    •  iMlf 


of  its  growth,  and  highly  polished;  so  as  to 
exhibit  more  perfectly  its  three  component 
structures.  The  enamel,  marked  e,  is  formed 
of  transverse  fibres ;  the  osseous,  or  innermost 
structure  is  composed  of  longitudinal  plates :  the 
general  covering  of  crusta  petrosa,  c,  is  less 
regularly  deposited :  p  is  the  cavity  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  pulp.  In  this  tooth,  which 
is  still  in  a  growing  state,  the  fangs  are  not  yet 
added ;  but  they  are,  at  one  part,  beginning  to 
be  formed.  The  same  tooth  in  its  usual  state, 
as  worn  by  mastication,  gives  us  a  natural  and 
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bariswotaH  sectkm  of  its  interior  istnicture,  in 
which  the  plates  of  white  enamel  are  seen 
forming  waved  ridges.  These  constitute,  in  the 
Asiatic  Elephant,  a  series  of  narrow  transverse 
bands  (Fig.  283) ;  and  in  the  African  Elephant, 
a  series  of  lozenge- shaped  lines  (Fig.  282),  having 
the  ivory  on  their  interior,  and  the  yellow  crusta 
petrosa  on  their  outer  sides ;  which  latter  sub- 
stance also  composes  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  section. 


^  4.  Formation  and  Developement  of  the  Teeth. 

Few  processes  in  animal  developement  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  are  employed  to 
form  the  teeth ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same  as  those  by  which  ordinary  bone  is  con- 
structed ;  and  being  commenced  at  a  very  early 
period,  they  afford  a  signal  instance  of  Nature's 
provident  anticipation  of  the  future  necessities  of 
Ae  animal.  The  teeth,  being  the  hardest  parts 
of  the  body,  require  a  peculiar  system  of  opera- 
tions for  giving  them  this  extraordinary  density, 
which  no  gradual  consolidation  could  have  im- 
parted. The  formation  of  the  teeth  is  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  shell ;  inasmuch  as 
all  their  parts,  when  once  deposited,  remain  as 
permanent  structures,  hardly  ever  admitting  of 
removal  or  of  renewal  by   the   vital  powers. 
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Unlike  the  boiies^  which  contoin  witfaia  their 
solid  substance  vessds  of  different  kinde^  by 
which  they  are  noorished,  modified,  and  occa- 
sionally removed,  the  closeness  of  the  texture  of 
the  teeth  is  such  as  to  exclude  all  vessels  which- 
soever. This  circumstance  renders  it  necessary 
that  they  ^ould  origincdly  be  formed  of  the 
exact  size  and  shape  which  they  are  ever  aflw 
to  possess :  accordingly  the  foundation  of  the 
teeth,  in  the  young  animal,  are  laid  at  a  very 
early  period  of  its  evolution ;  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  their  growth  even  prior 
to  birth,  and  long  before  they  can  come  into  use. 
A  tooth  of  the  simplest  construction  is  formed 
from  blood-vessels,  which  ramify  through  small 
masses  of  a  gelatinous  appearance;  and  each  of 
these  pulpy  masses  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  delicate 
transparent  vesicle,  vrithin  which  it  grows  till  It 
has  acquired  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the 
future  tooth.  Each  vascular  pulp  is  hardier 
protected  by  an  investing^  membrane  of  .greats 
strength,  termed  its  eapsule,  which  is  lodged  in  a 
small  cavity  betwe^i  the  two  bony  plates  of  the 
jaw.  The  vessds  of  the  pulp; begin  at  aii  early 
period  to  deposit  the  calcareous  stt^stance»  which 
is  to  compose  the  ivory,  at  the  most  prominent 
points  of  that  :part  of  the  vesicle,  which  corres- 
ponds in  situation  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth.  The  thin  scales  of  ivory  thuA 
foimed  increase  by  farther  depositions  made  on 
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their  svrfaces  necst  to  the  pulp,  tUl  the  wh^  has 
formed  the  fifst,  or  outer  layer  of  ivory :  in. the 
mean  time,  the  inner  surface  o£  the  oapsule, 
which  is  in  immediate  oontact  with  this  layer^ 
sect etes  the  substance  that  is  to  compose  the 
enamel,  €md>  deposits  it  in  layers  on  the  surface 
of  the  ivory.  This  double  operation  proceeds 
step  by  step ;  fresh  layers  of  iyory  being  depo*  - 
shed,  and.  building  up  the  body  of  the  toothy 
and  in  the  same  proportion  encroaching;  upmi 
the  cavity  occupied  by  the  pulp,  whieh  retires 
before  it,  until  it  is  shrunk. into  a  small  compass^ 
and  fills  only  the  small  cavity  which  remains  in 
the  centre  of  the  toeth.  The  ivory  Ima  by  this 
time  received  from  the  capsule  a  complete  coat- 
ing of  enamd,  which  constitutes  the  whole  outef 
sarfoce  of  the  crown ;  after  which  no  more  is 
deposited;  and  the  fimction  of  the  ci4)sule 
having  ceased,  it  shrivels  and  disappears.  But 
the  formation  of  ivory  stiU  continuing  at  the  part 
most  remote  from  the  crown,  the  fsings  are  gra- 
dually formed  by  a  similar  process  from  the 
pulp;  and  a  pressure  being  thereby  directed 
against  the  heme  of  the  socket,  at  the  part  where 
it  is  the  thinnest,  tfaart;  portion  of  the  jaw  is  ab* 
sorbed,  and  the  progress  of  the  tooth  is  only 
resisted  by  the  gum ;  and  the  ^om,  in  its  turn^ 
soon  yielding  to  the  increasing  pressure,  the 
tooth  cuts  its  way  to  the  surface.  This  process 
of  successive  deposition  is  beautifully  illustrated 
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by  feeding  a  young  animal  at  different  ttiaed 
with  madder ;  the  teeth  which  are .  formed  at 
that  period  exhibiting,  in  consequence,  alternate 
layers  of  red  and  of  white  ivory.* 

The  formation  of  the  teeth  of  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  which  have  three  kinds  of  substance, 
is  conducted  in  a  still  more  artificial  and  com* 
plicated  manner.  Thus  in  the  Elephant,  the 
pulp  which  deposits  the  ivory  is  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  number  of  parallel  plates ;  while  the 
capsule  which  invests  it,  accompanies  it  in  all 
its  parts,  sending  down  duplicatures  of  mera<* 
brane  in  the  intervals  between  the  plates. 
Hence  the  ivory  constructed  by  the  pulp,  and 
the  enamel  deposited  over  it,  are  variously  tnter^ 
mixed;  but  besides  this,  the  crusta  petrosa  is 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  enamel.  Cuvier 
asserts  that  this  deposition  is  made  by  the  same 
capsule  which  has  formed  the  enamel,  and  which» 
previously  to  this  change  of  function,  has  become 
more  spongy  and  vascular  than  before.  But 
his  brother,  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  represents  the 
depoiMt  of  crusta  petrosa,  as  performed  by  a  third 
membrane,  wholly  distinct  from  the  two  others, 
and  exterior  to  them  all,  although  it  follows  them 
in  all  their  folds.  In  the  Horse  and  the  Ox,  the 
projecting  processes  of  the  pulp,  have  more  of  a 
conical  form,  with  undulating  sides ;  and  henoe 

♦  Curier.    Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  MMicales,  t.  viil.  p.  320. 
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the  waved  appearance  presented  by  the  enamel, 
on  making  sections  of  the  teeth  of  these. animals. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  composed  of 
ivory,  and  are  formed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  simple  conical  teeth  already  des- 
cribed, excepting  that  there  is  no  outer  capsule, 
and  therefore  no  outer  crust  of  enamel.  The 
whole  of  the  substance  of  the  tusk  is  constructed 
by  successive  deposits  of  layers,  having  a  conical 
shape,  from  the  pulp  which  occupies  the  axis. of 
the  growing  tusk ;  just  as  happens  in  the  finrma- 
tion  of  a  univalve  shell  which  is  not  turbinated, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Patella.  Hence  any  foreign 
substance,  a  bullet,  for  example,  which  may 
happen  to  get  within  the  cavity  occupied  by  the 
pulp,  becomes,  in  process  of  time,  encrusted 
with  ivory,  and  remains  embedded  in  the  solid 
substance  of  the  tusk.  The  pulp,  as  the  growth 
oi  the  tusk  advances,  retires  in  proportion  as  its 
place  is  occupied  by  the  fresh  deposits  of  ivory. 

The  young  animal  requires  teeth  long  before 
it  has  attained  its  full  stature ;  and  these  teeth 
must  be  formed  of  dimensions  adapted  to  that  of 
the  JQw,  while  it  is  yet  of  small  size.  But  as  the 
jaw  enlai^es,  and  the  teeth  it  contains  admit  not 
of  any  corresponding  increase,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  shed,  to  make  room  for 
others  of  larger  dimensions,  formed  in  a  more 
capacious  mould.  Provision  is  made  for  this 
necessary  change  at  a  very  early  period  of.  the 
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growth  of  the  embryo.  The  rudiments  of  the 
human  teeth  begin  to  form  four  or  five  months 
before  birth :  they  are  contained  in  the  same 
sockets  with  the  temporary  teeth,  the  capsules 
€£  both  being  connected  together.  As  the  jaw 
enlarges,  the  second  set  of  teeth  gradually  ac* 
quire  their  full  dimensions ;  and  then,  by  their 
outward  pressure,  occasion  the  absorption  of  the 
fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and,  pushing  th^n 
out,  occupy  their  places.* 

As  the  jaw-bone,  during  its  growth,  extends 
principally  backwards,  the  posterior  portion, 
being  later  in  forming,  is  comparatively  of  a 
larger  size  than  either  the  fore  or  the  lateral 
parts ;  and  it  admits,  therefore,  of  teeth  of  the 
full  size,  which  consequently  are  permanent. 
The  molar  teeth,  which  are  last  formed,  are,  for 
want  of  space,  rather  smaller  than  the  others, 
and  are  called  the  wisdom-teeth;  because  they 
do  not  usually  make  their  appearance  above 
die  gum  till  the  person  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty.  In  the  Negro,  however,  where  the  jaw 
is  of  greater  length,  these  teeth  have  sufficient 
room  to  come  into  their  places,  and  are,  in  gene- 
ral, folly  as  large  as  the  other  molares. 

The  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals  are,  from 

•  It  is  stated  by  Rousseau  that  the  shedding  of  the  6r8t  molar 
tooth  both  of  the  Ouinea-pig,  and  the  Capibara,  aod  its  re- 
placement by  the  permanent  tooth,  take  place  a  few  days  before 
birth.    (Anatomie  Compart  du  Syst^me  Dentaire,  p.  164«) 
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tfae  natyre  of  their  food,  less  liable  to  be  \irom, 
than  those  of  animals  living  on  grain,  or  on  the 
harder  kinds  of  vegetable  substances ;  so  that 
the  simple  plating  of  enamel  is  sufficient  to  pre-* 
serve  them,  even  during  a  long  life.  But  in 
many  herbivorous  quadrupeds  we  find  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  front:  teeth  ar6  worn  away  in 
masticatkHi,  other  teeth  are  fojrmed,  aiMi  advance 
from  the  back  of  the  jaw  to  replace  them^  This 
happens  in  a  most  remarkable  Manner  in  the 
E^i^hant,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  curved  form 
which  the  roots,  assume ;  for  in  proportion  as  the 
front  teeth  are  worn  away,  those  immediatdy 
behind  them  are  pushed  forwards  by  the  growth 
of  a  new  tooth  at  the  back  of  the  jaw ;  and  this 
process  Koes  on  continually,  giving  rise  to  a  suc- 
cession of  teeth,  ^ich  of  which  is  larger  than 
that  which  has  preceded  it,  during  the  whde 
period  that  the  animal  lives.  A  similar  suc- 
cession of  teeth  takes  place  in  the  Wild  Boar^ 
and  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  Su$ 
.SEthiopicus^  This  niode  of  dentition  appears 
to.be  peculiar  to  animals  of  ^reat  longevity, 
and  which  subsist  on  vegetable  substances  c(m- 
taining  a  lai;ge  proportion  of  Umgh  fil^es,  or 
other  materials  of  great  hardness ;  and  requiring 
for  their  mastication  teeth  so  large  as  not  to 
admit  of  both  the  old  and  new  tooth  being 

•  Horo^,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  237  ;  and  1801,  p.  319^ 
VOL.  II.  M 
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contained  at  the  same  time  in  the  alreolar  por- 
tion of  thejaw. 

An  expedient  of  a  different  kind  has  been 
resorted  to  in  the  Rodentia,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  long  chisel-shaped  incisOTs  in  a 
state  fit  for  use.  By  the  constant  and  severe 
attrition  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  wear 
away  very  rapidly,  and  would  soon  be  entirely 
lost,  and  the  animal  would  perish  in  conse* 
quence,  were  it  not  that  nature  has  provided  for 
their  ccmtinued  growth,  by  elongation  fi'om  their 
roots,  during  the  whole  of  life.  This  growth 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles,  as  the  original  formation 
of  the  simple  teeth  already  described;  but,  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  the  roots  of  these 
teeth  are  of  great  size  and  length,  and  are 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  jaw,  in  a  large  bony 
socket  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  their 
cavity  is  always  filled  with  the  vascular  pulp, 
from  which  a  continued  secretion  and  deposition 
of  fresh  layers,  both  of  ivory  and  enamel,  take 
place.  The  tusks  of  the  Elephant  and  of  the 
Hippopotamus  exhibit  the  same  phenomaion  of 
constant  and  uninterrupted  growth. 

In  the  Sharky  and  some  other  fishes,  the  same 
object  is  attained  in  a  different  manner.  Several 
rows  of  teeth  are  lodged  in  each  jaw ;  but  only 
one  of  these  rows  projects  and  is  in  use  at  the 
same  time  ;  the  rest  Jying  flat,  but  ready  to  rise 
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in  order  to  replace  those  which  have  been 
broken  or  worn  down.  In  some  fishes  the  teeth 
ftdrance  in  proportion  as  the  jaw  lengthens,  and 
as  the  fore  teeth  are  worn  away :  in  other:  cases 
they  rise  fifom  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  which 
presents  on  its  surface  an  assemblage  of  teeth  in 
different  stages  of  growth ;  so  that  in  this  class 
Off  animals  the  greatest  variety  occurs  in  the 
mode  of  the  succession  of  the  teeth. 

The  teeth  of  the  Crocodile^  which  are  sharp-' 
pointed  hollow  cones,  composed  of  ivory  and 
enamel,  are  renewed  by  the  new  tooth  (as  is 
shown  at  a,  in  Fig.  284),  being  formed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  one  (b)  which  it 
_      ^  is  to  replace,  and  not  being 

^  /KllE  ^  1^       inclosed  in  any  separate  cavity 
1  PnSh  V  (h      ^^  ^^  ^^^  bone  (c).    As  this 
I  I  JMBi  \^M      ^^^  tooth  increases  in  size,  it 
/  ^liifnLlI      P^^^^^B^   against  the  base  of 
the  old  one,  and  entering  its 
cavity,  acquires  the  same  co- 
nical form ;  so  that,  when  the 
latter  is  shed,  it  is  already  in 
its  place,  and  fit  for  immediate  use.    This  suc- 
cession of  teeth  takes  place  several  times  during 
the  life  of  the  animal ;  so  that  they  are  sharp 
and  perfect  at  all  ages. 

The  fangs  of  serpents  are  furnished,  like  the 
stings  of  nettles,  with  a  receptacle  at  their  base 
for  a  pdsonous  liquor,  which  is  squeezed  out  by 
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the  pressure  of  the  tooth,  at  the  moment  if 
inflicts  the  wound,  and  conducted  along  a  canal, 
opening  near  the  extremity  of  the  tooth.  Eadb 
fang  is  lodged  in  a  strong  bony  socket,  and  is, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  bone,  pressed 
forwards  whenever  the  jaw  is  opened  sufficiently 
wide ;  and  the  fang  is  thus  made  to  assume  an 
erect  position.  As  these  sharp  teeth  are  very 
liable  to  accidents,  others  are  ready  to  supply 
their  places  when  wanted  :  for  which  purpose 
there  are  commonly  provided  two  or  three  half- 
grown  fangs,  which  are  connected  only  by  soft 
parts  with  the  jaw,  and  are  successively  moved 
forwards  into  the  socket  to  replace  those  that 
were  lost.* 

The  tube  through  which  the  poison  flows  is 
formed  by  the  folding  in  of  the  edges  of  a  de^ 
longitudinal  groove,  extending  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  tooth ;  an  interval  being  left  between 
these  edges,  both  at  the  bas6  and  extremity  of 
the  fang,  by  which  means  there  remain  apertures 
at  both  ends  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid  poiscHi. 
This  structure  was  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  Smith 
in  the  Coluber  naia^  or  Cobra  de  C{q}eUoff  w[kd 
is  shown  in  Fig.  285,  which  represents  the  ftill 
grown  tooth,  where  the  slight  furrow,  indicating 
the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the  original 
groove,  may  be  plainly  seen ;  as  also  the  two 

•  Home,  Lectures,  &c.  I.  333. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1818,  p.  471. 
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upeitnres  (a  and  b)  above  mentioned.  This 
mode  of  fonnation  of  the  tube  is  farther  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  286,  which  shows  a  transverse 


section  of  the  same  tooth,  exhibiting  the  cavity 
(p)  which  contains  tlie  pulp  of  the  tooth,  and 
which  surrounds  that  of  the  central  tube  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  Figures  287  and  288  are 
delineations  of  the  same  tooth  in  different  stages 
of  growth  ;  the  bases  of  which,  respectively,  are 
shown  in  Figures  289  and  290.  Figures  291 
and  292  are  magnified  representations  of  sections 
of  the  fangs  of  another  species  of  serpent,  resem- 
bling the  rattle-snake.  Fig.  291  is  a  section  of 
the  young  fang  taken  about  the  middle :  in  this 
stage  of  growth,  the  cavity  which  contains  the 
pulp,  almost  entirely  surrounds  the  poison  tube ; 
and  the  edges  of  the  depression,  which  form  the 
suture,  are  seen  to  be  angular,  and  present  so 
large  a  surface  to  each  other,  that  the  suture  is 
pompletely  filled  up,  even  in  this  e^rly  stage  .of 
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growth.  Fig.  292  is  a  section  of  a  full-growti 
fang  of  the  same  species  of  serpent,  at  the  same 
part  as  the  preceding;  and  here  the  cavity  of 
the  pulp  is  seen  much  contracted  from  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  growth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Smith,  that  a  similar  longitudinal  furrow 
is  perceptible  on  every  one  of  the  teeth  of  the 
same  serpent ;  and  that  this  appearance  is  most 
marked  on  those  which  are  nearest  to  the 
poisonous  fangs :  these  furrows,  however,  in  the 
teeth  that  are  not  venomous,  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  surface,  and  do  not  influence  the 
form  of  the  internal  cavity.  No  trace  of  these 
furrows  is  discernible  in  the  teeth  of  those 
serpents  which  are  not  armed  with  venomous 
fangs. 

Among  the  many  instances  in  which  teeth  are 
converted  to  uses  widely  different  from  mastica- 
tion, may  be  noticed  that  of  the  Squalus  pristis, 


or  Saw-fish,  where  the  teeth  are  set  horizontally 
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pn  the  two  lateral  edges  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  snout  (seen  in  a, 
Fig.  293),  obviously  constituting  a  most  formid- 
able weapon  of  offence,  b  is  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  a  portion  of  this  instrument,  seen  from 
the  under  side. 


^  5 .  Trituration  of  Food  in  Internal  Cavities. 

The  mechanical  apparatus^  provided  for  tritu- 
rating the  harder  kinds  of  food,  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  mouth,  or  entrance  into  the 
alimentary  canal ;  for  in  many  animals  we  find 
this  office  performed  by  interior  organs.  Among 
the  inferior  classes,  we  meet  with  examples  of 
this  conformation  in  the  Crustacea,  the  MoUusca, 
and  above  all  in  Insects.  Thus  there  is  found 
in  the  stomach  of  the  Lobster,  a  cartilaginous 
fame-work,  in  which  are  implanted  hard  cal- 
careous bodies,  having  the 
form,  and  performing  the 
functions  of  teeth.  They 
are  delineated  in  Fig.  294, 
which  presents  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  sto- 
mach of  that  animal.  The 
tooth  A  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  this  frame,  has  a  rounded  conical 
shape,  and   is  smaller  than   the  others  (b,  c). 
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which  are  placed  one  on  each  side,  and  which 
resemble  in  their  form  broad  molar  teeth.  When 
these  three  teeth  are  brought  together  by  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  they  fit 
exactly  into  each  other,  and  are  capable  of 
grinding  and  completely  pulverizing  the  shells 
of  the  moUusca  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
These  teeth  are  the  result  of  a  secretion  of  cal- 
careous matter  from  the  inner  coat  of  that  o^n, 
just  as  the  outer  shell  of  the  animal  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  integument ;  and  at  each  casting 
of  the  shell,  these  teeth,  together  with  the  whole 
cuticular  lining  of  the  stomach  to  which  they 
€ulhere,  are  thrown  off,  and  afterwards  renewed 
by  a  fresh  growth  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
Craw-Jish,  the  gastric  teeth  are  of  a  different 
shape,  and  are  more  adapted  to  divide  than  to 
grind  the  food. 

Among  the  gasteropodous  Mollusca,  several 
species  of  Bulla  have  stomachs  armed  with 
calcareous  plates,  which  act  as  cutting  or  grind- 
ing teeth.     The  JStUla  aperta  has 
three  instruments  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  may  be  peen  in  Fig.  295, 
which  shows   the  interior  of  the 
stomach  of  that  species.     Similar 
organs  are   found    in    the   Bulla 
lignaria.    The  Aplysia  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  gastric  teeth.     Ah 
apparatus  of  a  still  more  complicated  kind  is 
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proYided  in  moat  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the 
ord^  of  Orthoptera ;  but  I  shall  not  enter  at 
present  into  a  description  of  them,  as  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  include  them  in  the  g^ieral 
account  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  insects,  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  consideration. 

The  internal  machinery  for  grinding  is  exem- 
plified on  the  largest  scale  in  graniYoix>us  birds ; 
where  it  forms  part  of  the  stomach  itself,,  and  is 

termed  a  Gizzard.  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  288,  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  the 
stomach  of  a  Swan.  Both 
the  structure  and  the  mode 
of  operation  of  this  organ 
bear  a  striking  analogy  to 
a  mill  for  grinding  corn; 


-^ 


)  '»'"-'-«'-•»"- 


ful  muscles  (o),  of  a  hemis- 
pherical shape,  with  their 
flat  sides  applied  to  each  other,  and  their  edges 
united  by  a  strong  tendon,  which  leaves  a  vacant 
space,  of  an  oval  or  quadrangular  form,  between 
their  two  surfaces.  These  surfaces  are  covered 
by  a  thick  and  dense  horny  substance,  which, 
when  the  gizzard  is  in  action,  performs  an  office 
similar  to  that  of  mill-stones.  In  most  birds, 
there  is  likewise  a  sac,  or  receptacle,  termed  the 
CraWy  (represented  laid  open  at  c),  in  which  the 
food  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
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dropped,  in  small  quantities  at  a  timei  into  the 
gizzard,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  gradually 
becomes  emptied.*  Thus  the  analogy  between 
this  natural  process  and  the  artificial  operation 
of  a  corn-mill  is  preserved  even  in  the  minute 
details ;  for  while  the  two  flat  surfaces  of  the 
gizzard  act  as  mill-stones,  the  craw  supplies  the 
place  of  the  hopper,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
allow  the  grain  to  pass  out  in  small  quantities 
into  the  aperture  of  the  upper  mill-stone,  which 
brings  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  action. 

Innumerable  are  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made,  particularly  by  Reaumur  and  Spal- 
lanzani,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  force  of 
compression  exerted  by  the  gizzard  on  its  con- 
tents. Balls  of  glass,  which  the  bird  was  made 
to  swallow  with  its  food,  were  soon  ground  to 
powder ;  tin  tubes,  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
were  flattened,  and  then  bent  into  a  variety  of 
shapes ;  and  it  was  even  found  that  the  points  of 
needles  and  of  lancets,  fixed  in  a  ball  of  lead, 
were  blunted  and  broken  off*  by  the  power  of  the 
gimard,  while  its  internal  coat  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  injured.  These  results 
were  long  the  subject  of  admiration  to  physio- 
logists ;  and  being  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
were  received  with  a  sort  of  passive  astonishment, 

•  The  gastric  glands,  which  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  craw,  and  which  prepare  a  secretion 
for  macettting  the  grain,  are  also  seen  in  diis  part  of  the  fig^ire. 
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tiJl  John  Hunter  directed  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  the  inquiry,  and  gave  the  first  rational  expla^ 
nation  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  pro^ 
duced.  He  found  that  the  motion  of  the  sides  of 
the  gizzard,  whan  actuated  by  its  muscles,  is 
lateral,  and  at  the  same  time  circular ;  so  that 
the  pressure  it  exerts,  though  extremely  great,  is 
directed  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  grinding  sur- 
faces, and  never  perpendicularly  to  them ;  and 
thus  the  edges  and  points  of  sharp  instruments 
are  either  bent  or  broken  ofi*  by  the  lateral  pKd- 
sure,  without  their  haying  an  opportunity  of 
acting  directly  upon  those  surfaces.  Stilly  how- 
evCT,  it  is  evident  that  the  effects  produced  upon 
sharp  metallic  points  and  edges,  could  not  be 
acc<Mnplished  by  the  gizzard  without  some  as- 
sistance from  other  source ;  and  this  assistance 
is  {NTocured  in  a  very  singular,  and,  at  the  dame 
time,  very  ^ectual  manner. 

On  opening  the  gizzard  of  a  bird,  it  is  ccm- 
stoutly  found  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gravel,  which  must  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  animal.  The  most  natural 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  presence  of 
these  stones,  is,  that  they  aid  the  gizzard  in  tri- 
turating the  contained  food,  and  that  they,  in 
fact,  supply  the  office  of  teeth  in  that  operation. 
Spallanzani,  however,  has  called  in  question  the 
soundness  of  this  explanation,  and  has  contended 
that  the  pebbles  found  in  the  gizzard  are  swal- 
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lowed  merely  by  accident,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  stupidity  of  the  bird,  which  mistakes  them 
for  grain.  But  this  opinion  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  refuted  both  by  Fordyce  and  by 
Hunter,  whose  observations  concur  in  establishing 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  in  all  birds 
possessing  gizzards,  the  presence  of  these  stones 
is  essential  to  perfect  digestion.  A  greater  or  less 
number  of  them  is  contained  in  every  gizzard, 
when  the  bird  has  been  able  to  meet  with  the 
requisite  supply ;  and  they  are  never  swallowed 
but  in  order  to  assist  digestion.  Several  hun^- 
dred  were  found  in  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  and 
two  thousand  in  that  of  a  goose :  so  great  an 
accumulation  could  never  have  been  the  result 
of  mere  accident.  If  the  alleged  mistake  could 
ever  occur,  we  should  expect  it  to  take  place 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  those  birds  which  are 
starving  for  want  of  food ;  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is  found  that  even  chickens, 
which  have  been  hatched  by  artificial  heat, 
and  which  could  never  have  been  instructed 
by  the  parent,  are  yet  guided  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct in  the  choice  of  the  proper  materials  for 
food,  and  for  assisting  its  digestion ;  and  if  a 
mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  stones  with  a 
small  proportion  of  grain  be  set  before  them» 
they  will  at  once  pick  out  the  grain,  and  swallow 
along  with  it  only  the  proper  proportion  of  stones. 
The  best  proof  of  the  utility  of  these  substances 
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may  be  derived  frcwn  the  experiments  of  Spal- 
lanzani  himself,  who  ascertained  that  grain  is 
not  digested  in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  when  it  is 
protected  from  the  effects  of  trituration. 

Thus  the  gizzard  may,  as  Hunter  remarks,  be 
regarded  as  a  pair  of  jaws,  whose  teeth  are  taken 
in  occasionally  to  assist  in  this  internal  mastica- 
tion. The  lower  part  of  the  gizzard  consists  of 
a  thin  muscular  bag,  of  which  the  office  is  to 
digest  the  food  that  has  been  thus  triturated. 

Considerable  differences  are  met  with  in  the 
structure  of  the  gizzards  of  various  kinds  of 
birds,  corresponding  to  differences  in  the  texture 
of  their  natural  food.  In  the  Turkey,  the  two 
muscles  which  compose  the  gizzard  are  of  un- 
equal strength,  that  on  the  left  side  being  consi- 
derably larger  than  that  on  the  right ;  so  that 
while  the  principal  effort  is  made  by  the  former, 
a  smaller  force  is  used  by  the  latter  to  restore 
the  parts  to  their  situation.  These  muscles  pro- 
duce, by  their  alternate  action,  two  effects ;  the 
(me  a  constant  trituration,  by  a  rotatory  motiim ; 
the  other  a  continued,  but  oblique,  pressure  of 
the  contents  of  the  cavity.  As  this  cavity  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  the  muscle  swells  inwards,  the 
opposite  sides  never  come  into  contact ;  and  tl^ 
interposed  materials  are  trituratied  by  their  being 
mtermixed  with  hard  bodies.  In  the  Goose  and 
Swan,  on  the  contrary,  the  cavity  is  flattened, 
and  its  lateral  edges  are  very  thin.    The  surfeces 
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Implied  to  each  other  are  mutually  adapted  in 
their  curvatures ;  a  concave  surface  being  every 
where  applied  to  one  which  is  convex :  on  the 
left  side,  the  concavity  is  above;  but  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  below.  The  homy  covering  is 
much  stronger,  and  more  rough  than  in  the 
turkey ;  so  that  the  food  is  ground  by  a  cdiding, 
instead  of  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  parts  opposed ; 
and  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  any  inter- 
vening hard  substances  of  a  large  size.  This 
motion  bears  a  great  xesemblance  to  that  of 
the  grinding  teeth  of  ruminating  animals,  in 
which  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  slide  upwards^ 
within  those  of  the  upper,  pressing  the  food  be^ 
tween  them,  and  fitting  it,  by  this  peculiar  kind 
of  trituration,  for  being  digested.* 


§  6.  Deglutition. 

The  great  object  of  the  apparatus  which  is  to 
prepare  the  food  for  digestion,  is  to  reduce  it 
into  a  soft  pulpy  state,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
chemical  action  of  the  stomach  upon  it:  fcnr 
this  purpose,  solid  food  must  not  only  be  sub* 
jected  to  mechanical  trituration,  but  it  must 
also  be  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fluid. 
Hence  all  animals  diat  masticate  their  food  are 

*  Home,  Phil.  Tradi.  for  1810,  p.  ISS. 
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provided  with  organs  which  secrete  a  fliud,  called 
the  Saliva^  and  which  pour  this  fluid  into  the 
mouth  as  near  as  possible  to  the  grinding  sur- 
feces  of  the  teeth.  These  organs  are  glands, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  compressed 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  th^ 
jaw,  and  to  pour  out  the  fluid  they  secrete  in 
greatest  quantity,  just  at  the  time  when  the  food 
is  undergoing  mastication.  Saliva  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  together  with  some  salts 
and  a  little  animal  matter.  Its  use  is  not  only 
to  soften  the  food,  but  also  ta  lubricate  the  pas- 
sage through  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
stomach ;  and  the  quantity  secreted  has  always 
a  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  degree 
of  mastication  it  requires,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  swallowed.  In  animals  which  subsist  on 
vegetable  materials,  requiring  more  complete 
maceration  than  those  which  feed  on  flesh,  the 
salivary  glands  are  of  large  size :  they  are  parti- 
cularly large  in  the  Rodentia,  which  feed  on  the 
hardest  materials,  requiring  the  most  complete 
trituration ;  and  in  these  animals  we  find  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  saliva  is  poured  out  opposite 
to  the  incisor  teeth,  which  are  those  [»incipally 
employed  in  this  kind  of  mastication.  In  Birds 
and  ReptileSy  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  mas- 
ticate their  food,  the  salivary  glands  are  compa- 
ratively of  small  size ;  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
occurring  chiefly  in  those  tribes  which  feed  oa 
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Y^etables ;  for  in  these  the  glands  are  more  con^ 
siderable.*  In  Fishes  there  is  no  structure  of  this 
kind  provided,  there  being  no  mastication  per- 
^rmed  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Cetacea.  In  the  cephalopodous  and  gastero* 
podous  Mollnsca,  we  find  a  salivary  apparatus 
of  considerable  size:  Insects^  and  the  Annelidaj\ 
also,  generally  present  us  with  organs  which 
appear  to  perform  a  similar  office. 

The  passage  of  the  food  along  the  throat  is 
facilitated  by  the  mucous  secretions,  which  are 
poured  out  from  a  multitude  of  glands  inter- 
spersed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane 
lining  that  passage.  The  Camely  which  is  formed 
for  traversing  dry  and  sandy  deserts,  where  the 
atmosphere  as  wdl  as  the  soil  is  parched,  is  spe- 
cially provided  with  a  glandular  cavity,  placed 
behind  the  palate,  and  which  fiimishes  a  fluid 
for  the  express  purpose  of  moistening  and  lubri- 
cating the  throat. 

In  the  structure  of  the  (Esopkagns,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  tube  along  which  the  food 
passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  we  may 
trace  a  similar  adaptation  to  the  particular  kind 
of  food  taken  in  by  the  animal.  When  it  is 
swallowed    entire,   or    but   little   changed,  the 

•  The  large  salivarj  gland  in  the  woodpecker,  is  seen  at  s« 
Fig.  271,  page  132. 

t  The  bunch  of  filaments,  seen  at  s,  Fig.  260  (p.  103)  are 
the  salivary  organs  of  the  leech. 
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oesophagus  is  a  very  wide  canal,  admitting  of 
great  dilatation.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
carnivorous  birds,  especially  those  that  feed  on 
fishes,  where  its  great  capacity  enables  it  to 
hold,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  large  fish  which 
are  swallowed  entire,  and  which  could  not  con- 
Teniently  be  admitted  into  the  stomach.  Blu- 
menbach  relates  that  a  sea-gull,  which  he  kept 
alive  for  many  years,  could  swallow  bones  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  length ;  so  that  only 
their  lower  ends  reached  the  stomach,  and  were 
digested ;  while  their  upper  ends  projected  into 
the  cBsophagus,  and  descended  gradually  in 
proportion  as  the  former  were  dissolved.  Ser- 
pents, which  swallow  animals  larger  than  them- 
sdves,  have,  of  course,  the  oesophagus,  as  well 
as  the  throat,  capable  of  great  dilatation ;  and 
the  food  occupies  a  long  time  in  passing  through 
it,  before  it  reaches  the  digesting  cavity.  The 
turtle  has  also  a  capacious  oesophagus,  the  inner 
coat  of  which  is  beset  with  numerous  firm  and 
diarp  processes,  having  their  points  directed 
towards  the  stomach:  these  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  prev^it  the  return  c^  the  food  into  the 
mouth.  Grazing  quadrupeds,  which,  while  they 
eat,  carry  thdr  heads  close  to  the  ground,  have 
a  long  oesophagus,  with  thick  muscular  coats, 
capable  of  exerting  considerable  power  in  pro- 
pelling the  food  in  the  direction  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  of  gravity. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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§  7.  Receptacles  fw  retaining  Food. 

Provision  is  often  made  for  the  retention  of  the 
undigested  food  in  reservoirs,  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  mouth,  or  the  cesophe^s ;  instead  of 
its  being  immediately  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. These  reservoirs  are  generally  employed 
for  laying  in  stores  of  provisions  for  future 
consumption.  Many  quadrupeds  have  cheek 
pouches  for  this  purpose :  this  is  the  case  with 
several  species  of  Monkeys  and  Baboons ;  and 
also  with  the  Mus  cricetusy  or  Hamster.  The 
Mus  bursariust  or  Canada  rat,  has  enormous 
cheek  pouches,  which,  when  distended  with  food, 
even  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  head.  Small  cheek 
pouches  exist  in  that  singular  animal,  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus.  The  Sciurus  palmarum^  os  Palm 
squirrel,  is  also  provided  with  a  pouch  for  laying 
in  a  store  of  provisions.  A  remaricable  dilatation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  and  tJu'oat, 
answering  a  similar  purpose,  takes  place  in  the 
Pelican;  a  bird  which  displays  great  dexterity 
in  tossing  about  the  fish  with  which  it  has 
loaded  this  bag,  till  it  has  brought  it  into  tke 
proper  position  for  being  swallowed^  The  Whale 
has  also  a  receptacle  of  enormous  size,  extending 
from  the  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  under 
the  trunk  of  the  body. 
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Analogous  in  design  to  these  pouches  are 
the  dilatations  of  the  oesophagus  of  birds»  deno- 
minated craps.  In  most  birds  which  feed  on 
grain,  the  crop  is  a  capacious  globular  sac, 
placed  in  front  of  the  throaty  and  resting  on  the 
fbrcular  bone.  The  crop  of  the  Parrot  is  repre- 
"sented  at  c.  Fig.  299;  where,  also,  s  indicates 

the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
stomach,  and  o  the  giz- 
zard, of  that  bird.  The 
inner  coat  of  the  crop  is 
furnished  with  num^*ous 
glands,  supplying  consi- 
derable quantities  of  fluid 
for  macerating  and  sof- 
tening the  dry  and  hard 
texture  of  the  grain, 
which,  for  that  purpose, 
remains  there  for  a  considerable  time.  Many 
birds  feed  their  young  from  the  contents  of 
the  crop ;  and,  at  those  seasons,  its  glands  are 
much  enlarged,  and  very  active  in  preparing 
their  peculiar  secretions  :  this  is  remarkably 
ihe  case  in  the  Pigeon,  which,  instead  of  a 
dungle  sac,  is  provided  with  two,  (seen  at  c,  c. 
Fig.  300),  one  on  each  side  of  the  oesophi^us  (o). 
The  pouting  pigeon  has  the  fSacnlty  of  filling 
theite  cavities  with  air ;  producing  that  dis- 
tended appearance  of  the  throat  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.   Birds  of  prey  have,  in  g^ftcral, 
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very  small  crops,  their  food  not  requiring  any 
previous  softening ;  but  *  the  Vulture^  which 
gorges  large  quantities  of  flesh  at  a  sin^  meal, 
has  a  crop  of  considerable  size^  forming,  when 
filled,  a  visible  projection  in  front  of  the  cbeM. 
Birds  which  feed  on  fish  have  no  separate  dila- 
tation for  this  purpose,  probably  because  the 
great  width  of  the  oesophagus,  and  its  having  the 
power  of  retaining  a  large  mass  of  food,  render 
the  further  dilatation  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  tube  unnecessary.  The  lowar  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  appears  often,  indeed,  in  this  class  of 
animals,  to  answar  the  purpose  of  a  crop,  and  to 
efiect  changes  in  the  food  which  may  prc^rly 
be  considered  as  a  preliminary  stage  of  the 
digestive  process. 


Chapter  VII. 

Digestion. 

All  the  substances  received  as  food  into  the 
stomach,  whatever  be  their  nature,  must  neces- 
sarily undergo  many  changes  of  chemical  com- 
position before  they  can  gain  admission  into  the 
general  mass  of  circulating  fluids ;  but  the  extent 
of  the  change  required  for  that  purpose  will,  of 
course,  be  in  proportion  to  the  diflference  be- 
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tween  the  qualities  of  the  nutritiye  materials  in 
their  original,  and  in  their  assimilated  state. 
The  conversion  of  vegetable  into  animal  matter 
neces^uily  implies  a  considerable  modification 
of  properties ;  but  even  animal  substances,  how- 
ever similar  may  be  their  composition  to  the 
body  which  they  are  to  nourish,  must  still  pass 
through  certain  processes  of  decomposition,  and 
subsequent  recombination,  before  they  can  be 
brought  into  the  exact  chemical  state  in  which 
they  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  living 
system. 

The  preparatory  changes  we  have  lately  been 
occupied  in  considering,  consist  chiefly  in  the 
reduction  of  the  food  to  a  soft  consistence,  which 
is  accomplished  by  destroying  the  cohesion  of 
its  parts,  and  mixing  them  uniformly  with  the 
fluid  secretions  of  the  mouth ;  effects  which  may 
be  considered  as  wholly  of  a  mechanical  nature. 
The  first  real  changes  in  its  chemical  state  are 
produced  in  the  stomach,  where  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  termed  Chyme ;  and  the  process 
by  which  this  first  step  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
food  is  produced,  constitutes  what  is  properly 
termed  Digestion. 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  in  the  anato* 
mical  structure  of  the  stomach  tending  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  means  by  which  this  remark- 
able cbemical  change  is  induced  on  the  materials 
it  contains.    The  stomach  is  in  most  animals 
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a  simple  sac,  composed  of  several  membranes, 
enclosing  thin  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  abun- 
dantly supplied  veith  blood-vessels  and  with 
nerves,  and  occasionally  containing  structures 
which  appear  to  be  glandular.  The  human  stOi- 
macb,  which  is  delineated  in  Fig.  301,  exhibits 


one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this  oi^an ;  c  being 
the  cardiac  portion^  or  part  where  the  oesophagus 
opens  into  it ;  and  p  the  pyloric  portion^  or  that 
which  is  near  its  termination  in  the  intestine. 
At  the  pylorus  itself,  the  diameter  of  the  pas- 
sage is  much  constricted,  by  a  fold  of  the  inner 
membrane,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
band  of  muscular  fibres,  performing  the  ofiice  of 
a  sphincter,  and  completely  closing  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  during  the  digestion  of 
its  contents. 

The  prmcipal  agent  in  digestion,  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  chemical  means  are  concerned  in  that 
operation,  is  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  coats  of  the 
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stomacfa,  and  termed  the  Gastric  juice.  This 
fluid  has,  ia  each  animal,  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  dissolving,  or  at  least  reducing  to  a 
pulp^  all  the  substances  which  constitute  the  na- 
tural food  of  that  particular  species  of  animal ; 
while  it  has  comparatively  but  little  solvent 
power  over  other  kinds  of  food.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  which  has  been  deduced  from  the 
extensive  researches  on  this  subject  made  by 
that  indefatigable  experimentalist,  Spallanzanii 
who  found  in  numberless  trials  that  the  gastric 
juice  taken  from  the  stomach,  and  put  into  glass 
vessels,  produced,  if  kept  at  the  usual  tempera* 
ture  of  the  animal,  changes  to  all  appearance 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in 
natural  digestion.^  In  animals  which  feed  on 
flesh,  the  gastric  juice  was  found  to  dissolve  only 
animal  substances,  and  to  exert  no  action  on 
v^etable  matter;  while,  on  the  contrary,  that 
taken  from  herbivorous  animals,  acted  on  grass 
and  other  vegetable  substances^  without   pro^ 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion  has  been  lately  contested 
i>y  M«  De  Mont^gre,  ^ose  report  of  the  effects  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  animals  out  of  the  body,  does  not  accord  with  that  of 
Spallanzani;  but  the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which  his 
experiments  were  made,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
diserepancy  va  die  results;  and  those  of  M.  De  Meniere, 
therefore,  by  no  means  invalidate  the  general  facts  stated  in 
the  text,  which  have  been  established  by  the  experiments,  not 
only  of  Spallanzani,  but  also  of  Reaumur,  Stevens,  Leuret,  and 
lassaigne.  See  Alison's  Outlines  Of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
p.  170. 
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ducing  any  effect  on  flesh ;  but  in  those  animals, 
which,  like  man,  are  omnivorous,  that  is,  par- 
take indiscriminately  of  both  species  of  aliment, 
it  appeared  to  be  fitted  equally  for  the  solution 
of  both.  So  accurate  an  adaptation  of  the  che* 
mical  powers  of  a  solvent  to  the  variety  of  sub- 
stances employed  as  food  by  different  animals^ 
displaySi  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  vast 
provision  of  nature,  and  the  refined  chemistry 
she  has  put  in  action  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  different  purposes. 

In  the  stomachs  of  many  animals,  as  also  ii| 
the  human,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  with 
any  accuracy  the  organization  by  which  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  effected :  but 
where  the  structure  is  more  complex,  there  may 
be  observed  a  number  of  glandular  bodies  inter- 
spersed in  various  parts  of  the  internal  coats  of 
the  stomach.  These,  which  are  termed  the 
Gastnc  glands^  are  distributed  in  various  ways 
in  different  instances :  they  are  generally  found 
in  greatest  number,  and  often  in  clusters,  about 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  and  they  are 
frequently  intermixed  with  glands  of  another 
kind,  which  prepare  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  serving 
to  protect  the  highly  sensible  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach from  injurious  impressions.  These  latter 
are  termed  the  mucous  glands^  and  they  are  ofl;en 
constructed  so  as  to  pour  their  contents  into 
intermediate  cavities,  or  small  sacs,  which  are 
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denominated /o//ic/e$,  where  the  fluid  is  collected 
befixre  it  is  discharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  sto« 
mach.  The  gastric  glands  of  birds  are  larger 
ftnd  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  quadrupeds; 
but,  independently  of  those  which  are  situated 
in  the  stomach,  there  is  likewise  found,  in 
almost  all  birds,  at  the  lower  termination  of  the 
oesophagus,  a  large  glandular  organ,  which  has 
been  termed  the  bulhulus  glandulosus.  In  the 
Ostrich^  this  organ  is  of  so  great  a  size  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  separate  stomach.  A 
▼iew  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  of 
the  African  ostrich  is  given  in  Fig.  302 ;  where 


304 


o  is  the  cardiac  cavity,  the  coats  of  which  are 
studded  with  numerous  glands ;  o,  o,  are  the 
two  sides  of  the  gizzard.  Fig.  303  shows  one  of 
the  gastric  glands  of  the  African  ostrich ;   Fig. 
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304,  a  gland  from  the  stomach  of  the  Americati 
ostrich ;  and  Fig.  305,  a  section  of  a  gastric 
gland  in  the  beaver,  showing  the  branching  ei 
the  ducts,  which  form  three  internal  openings. 
In  birds  that  live  on  vegetable  food,  the  stnictum 
of  the  gastric  glands  is  evidently  different  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  glands  in  predaceovs 
birds ;  but  as  these  anatomical  details  have  not 
as  yet  tended  to  elucidate  in  any  d^ree  the  pur« 
poses  to  which  they  are  subservient  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  I  pass  them  over  as  being 
foreign  to  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry.* 

It  is  essential  to  the  perfect  performance  at 
digestion,  that  every  part  of  the  food  received 
into  the  stomach  should  be  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice;  for  which  purpose  provision  is 
made  that  each  portion  shall,  in  its  turn,  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  that 
organ.  Hence  the  coats  of  the  stomaoh  are 
provided  with  muscular  fibres,  passing,  s<»ne  in 
a  longitudinal,  and  others  in  a  transverse,  or 
circular  direction;  while  a  third  set  have  an 
oblique,  or  even  spiral  course.f  When  the 
greater  number  of  these  muscles  act  together, 

*  These  structures  haye  been  examined  with  great  care  and 
minuteness  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  has  g^ven  the  results  of 
his  inquiries  in  a  series  of  papers,  read  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  Transactions. 

t  See  Fig.  51,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  and  its  description,  p.  138. 
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they  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the 
contents  of  the  stomach ;  a  pressure  which,  no 
doubt,  tends  to  assist  the  scdyent  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  When  different  portions  act  in 
a«i€ces8km»  they  propel  the  food  from  one  part 
to  another,  and  thus  promote  the  mixture  of 
^very  porticm  with  the  gastric  juice.  We  often 
find  that  the  middle  transverse  bands  contract 
more  strongly  than  the  rest,  and  continue  con^ 
tracted  for  a  considerable  time  The  object 
of  this  contraction,  which  divides  the  stomach 
into  two  cavities,  appears  to  be  to  separate  its 
oontcdats  into  two  portions,  so  that  each  may 
be  subjected  to  different  processes ;  and»  indeed, 
the  diffidences  in  structure,  which  are  often 
observable  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
stomach,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  their  func- 
tions are  in  some  respects  different. 

During  digestion  the  exit  of  the  food  from  the 
8t(Hnach  into  the  intestine  is  prevented  by  the 
pylorus  being  closed  by  the  action  of  its  sphinc- 
ter muscle.  It  is  clear  that  the  food  is  required 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  digested ;  and  this  closing  of  the 
pylorus  appears  to  be  one  means  employed  for 
attaining  this  end  ;  and  another  is  derived  from 
the  property  which  the  gastric  juice  possesses  of 
coagulating,  or  rendering  solid,  every  animal  or 
vegetable  fluid  susceptible  of  undergoing  that 
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change.  This  is  the  case  with  fluid  albamea:: 
the  white  of  an  egg,  for  instance,  which  is 
nearly  pure  albumen,  is  very  speedily  coagU'- 
lated  when  taken  into  the  stomach;  the  same 
change  occurs  in  milk,  which  is  immediatdj 
curdled  by  the  juices  that  are  there  secreted; 
and  these  effects  take  place  quite  independently 
of  any  acid  that  may  be  present.  The  object 
of  this  change  from  fluid  to  solid  appears  to  be 
to  detain  the  food  for  some  time  in  the  stomach, 
and  thus  to  allow  of  its  being  thoroughly  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  powers  of  that  orgaiu 
Those  fluids  which  pass  quickly  through  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  escape  its  chemical.actioa, 
however  much  they  may  be  in  themselves  nu- 
tritious, are  very  imperfectly  digested,  and  con- 
sequently afford  very  little  nourishment.  This 
is  the  case  with  oils,  with  jelly,  and  with  all 
food   that   is   much    diluted.*      Hunter  ascer- 


*  A  diet  consisting  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  liquids, 
although  it  may  contain  much  nutritive  matter,  yet  if  it  be 
incapable  of  being  coagulated  by  the  stomach,  will  not  be 
sufficiently  acted  upon  by  that  organ  to  be  properly  digested, 
and  will  not  only  afford  comparatively  little  nourishment,  but  be 
very  liable  to  produce  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus 
soup0  will  not  prove  so  nutritive  when  taken  alone,  as  when 
they  are  united  with  a  certain  proportion  of  solid  food,  capable 
of  being  detained  in  the  stomach,  during  a  time  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  the  whole  undergoing  the  process  of  digestion.  I  was 
led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  from  theory,  but  from  actual 
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tained  that  this  coagulating  power  belongs  to 
the  stomach  of  every  animal,  which  he  exa- 
fldtied  for  that  purpose,  from  the  most  perfect 
down  to  reptiles-*  Sir  E.  Home  has  prosecuted 
the  inquiry  with  the  same  result,  and  ascertained 
that  this  property  is  possessed  by  the  secretion 
fyom  the  gastric  glands,  which  communicates  it 
to  the  adjacent  membranes. f 

The  gastric  juice  has  also  the  remarkable 
property  of  correcting  putrefaction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  in  animals  that  feed  on 
carrion,  to  whom  this  property  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  enables  them  to  derive  wholesome 
nourishment  irom  materials  which  would  other- 
wise taint  the  whole  system  with  their  poison, 
and  soon  prove  destructive  to  life. 

observation  of  what  took  place  among  the  prisoners  in  the  Mil- 
bank  Penitentiary,  m  1823,  when,  on  the  ocx^uion  of  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  scorbutic  dysentery  in  that  prison.  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham 
and  myself  were  appointed  to  attend  the  sick,  and  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  disease.  Among  the  causes  which  concurred 
to  produce  this  formidable  malady,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
appeared  to  be  an  impoverished  diet,  consisting  of  a  large 
proportion  of  soups,  on  which  the  prisoners  had  subsisted  for  the 
preceding  eight  months.  A  very  full  and  perspicuous  account 
of  that  disease  has  been  drawn  up,  with  great  ability,  by  my 
friend  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  and  published  under  the  title  of  An 
Account  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent  in  the  General  Peniten- 
tiary."  London,  1825. 

*  Observations  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  172. 

t  Phil.  Trans,  for  1813,  p.  96. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  first  changes  which 
constitute  digestion  take  place  principally  at 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach ;  and  that  the 
mass  of  food  is  gradually  transferred  towards 
the  pylorus;  the  process  of  digestion  still  con- 
tinuing as  it  advances.  In  the  Rabbit  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  food  newly  taken  into 
the  stomach  is  always  kept  distinct  from  that 
which  was  before  contained  in  it,  and  which 
has  begun  to  undergo  a  change :  for  this  pur- 
pose the  new  food  is  introduced  into  the  centre 
of  the  mass  already  in  the  stomach ;  so  that 
it  may  come  in  due  time  to  be  applied  to  the 
coats  of  that  organ,  and  be  in  its  turn  digested, 
after  the  same  change  has  been  completed  in 
the  latter.* 

As  the  flesh  of  animals  has  to  undergo  a  less 
considerable  change  than  vegetable  materials, 
so  we  find  the  stomachs  of  all  the  purely  carni- 
vorous tribes  consisting  only  of  a  membranous 
bag,  which  is  the  simplest  form  assumed  by 
this  organ.  But  in  other  cases,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  stomach  exhibits  a  division 
into  two  compartments,  by  means  of  a  slight 
contraction ;  a  condition  which,  as  Sir  E.  Home 
has  remarked,   is  sometimes  found  as  a  tem- 


•  See  Dr.  Philip's  Experimental  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of 
the  Vital  Functions,  3d  edition,  p.  122. 
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porary  state  of  the  human  stomach ;  *  while, 
in  other  animals,  it  is  its  natural  and  per- 
manent conformation.  The  Rodentia  furnish 
many  examples  of  this  division  of  the  cavity 
into  two  distinct  portions,  which  exhibit  even 
differences  in  their  structure :  this  is  seen  in  the 
'DarmousBj  (Fig.  306)  the  Beaver^  the  HarCy  the 
Rabbit,  and  the  Cape  Hyrax,  (Fig.  307).  The 
first,   or  cardiac   portion,   is  often    lined  with 


cuticle,  while  the  lower  portion  is  not  so  lined ; 
as  is  seen  very  conspicuously  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  Solipeda.  The  stomach  of  the  Horse,  in 
particular,  is  furnished  at  the  cardia,  with  a 


*  The  figure  given  of  the  human  stomach,  p.  182,  shows  it  in 
the  state  of  partial  contraction  here  described. 
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Spiral  fold  of  the  inner,  or  cuticular  membrane, 
which  forms  a  complete  valve,  offering  no  impe- 
diment to  the  entrance 
of  food  from  the  (Eso- 
phagus, but  obstruct- 
ing the  return  of  any 
part  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  into  that 
passage.*  This  valve 
is  shown  in  Fig.  311, 
which  represents  an 
inner  view  of  the  car- 
diac portion  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  horse ;  o 
being  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  stomach  of  the  Water  Rat  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  cavities,  having  a  narrow  passage 
of  communication  :  the  first  cavity  is  lined  with 
cuticle,  and  is  evidently  intended  for  the  mace- 
ration of  the  food  before  it  is  submitted  to  the 
agents  which  are  to  effect  its  digestion;  a  process 
which  is  completed  in  the  second  cavity,  pro- 
vided, for  that  purpose,  with  a  glandular  surface. 
In  proportion  as  nature  allows  of  greater  lati- 
tude in  diet,  we  find  her  providing  greater  com- 
plication in  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  subdi- 
viding the  stomach  into  a  greater  number  of 

•  The  total  inability  of  a  horse  to  vomit  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  impediment  presented  by  this  valve.  See  Mem. 
du  Museum  d*Hist.  Nat.  viii.  111. 
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cavities^  each  having  probably  a  separate  office 
amgned  to  it,  though  coacuiring  in  one  general 
effect*  A  gradation  in  this  respect  may  be 
traced  through  a  long  line  of  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  Hog  J  the  Peccari^ihe  Porcicptw6,(Fig.308), 
and  the  Hippopotamus^  where  we  find  the  number 
of  separate  pouches  for  digestion  amounting  to 
four  or  five*  Next  to  these  we  may  rank  the 
very  ijFregular  stomach  of  the  Kangwroo,  (Fig. 
309)  composed  of  a  multitude  of  cells,  in  which 
the  food  probably  goes  through  several  prepa- 
ratory processes  ;  and  still  greater  complication 
is  exhibited  by  the  stomachs  of  the  Cetacea,  as, 
for  example,  in  that  of  the  Porpus  (Fig.  310). 
As  the  fishes  upon  which  this  animal  feeds  are 
swallowed  whole,  and  have  large  sharp  bones, 
which  would  injure  any  surface  not  defended  by 
cuticle,  receptacles  are  provided,  in  which  they 
may  be  softened  and  dissolved,  and  even  con- 
verted into  nourishment  by  themselves,  and 
without  interfering  with  the  digestion  of  the  soft 
parts.  The  narrow  communications  between 
these  several  stomachs  of  the  Cetacea  are  pro- 
bably intended  to  ensure  the  thorough  solution 
of  their  contents,  by  preventing  the  exit  of  all 
such  portions  as  have  not  perfectly  undergone 
this  process. 

Supemmnerary  cavities  of  this  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  stomach,  are  more  especially 
provided  in  those  aniibals  which  swallow  food 

VOL.  II.  o 
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either  in  larger  quantity  than  is  kannediaitely 
wanted,  or  of  a  nature  which  requiroa  muoh  pret 
paration  previous  to  digestion.  The  latter  ismom 
particularly  the  case  with  the  homed  rumtmuU 
tribes  that  feed  on  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  vqgot 
tables ;  a  kind  of  food,  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  affords  but  little  nutriment,  and  requiresi 
therefore;  a  long  chemical  process  and  a  oomplir 
cated  digestive  apparatus,  in  order  to  extract  fiom 
it  the  scanty  nutritious  matter  it  contains,  and 
prepare  it  for  bemg  applied  to  the  uses  dl  th^ 
system.  This  apparatus  is  usually  consideired 
as  omsisting  of  four  stomachs ;  and  in  order  W 
convey  a  diMinct  idea  of  this  kind  pf  structure  I 
havesdected  for  representation,  (in  Fig. 313),  that; 


of  the  Sheep,  of  which  the  four  stomachs  are 
marked  by  the  numbers  1,  3,  3, 4^  respeotrr^y, 
in  the  order  in  which  th^  occur  when  traced 
from  the  oesophagus  (c)  to  the  intestine  (p).   > 
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^.'^nie'grads  which  is  deroared  in  large  quan*" 
tities  by  these  ammak,  and  which  undergoes 
but  little  mastication  in  the  moiith,  is  hastily 
4waDowed/  and  is  received  into  a  capacious 
Kservoir,  (marked  1  in  the  figure,)  called  the 
pawmck.  This  cavity  is  lined  internally  wkh  a 
Ibick  membrane,  beset  with  numerous  flattened 
pajulte,  and  »  often  divided  into  pouchesr  by 
tfttrtverse  contractions.  iWhilie  the  food  remains 
in  this  bag,  it  continues  in  rather  a  dry  state ; 
but  the  moisture  with  which  it  is  surrounded 
contributes  to  scrflen  it,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a 
second  mastication;  which  is  efiected  in  the 
following  manner.  Connected  widi  the  paunch 
is*  another,  but  much  smaller  sac  (fi),  which  is 
ecmsidered  as  the  second  stomach  ;  and,  from  its 
internal  membrane  being  thrown  into  numerous 
irr^ular  folds,  forming  the  sides  of  polygonal 
cells,  it  has  been  called  the  haneyvamb  stomachy 
or  reticule.  Fig.  SIS  exhibits  the  reticulated 
appearfiDce  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  this  cavity; 
A  singular  connexion  exists  between  this  sto* 
mach  and  the  preceding ;  for  whfle  the  oesqphagus 
appears  to  open  naturally  into  the  paunch,  there 
is  on  each  side  of  its  termination,  a  muscular 
ridge  which  projects  from  the  orifice  of  the  latter^ 
so  that  the  two  together  form  a  channel  leading 
into  the  second  stomach ;  and  thus  the  food  can 
readily  pass  from  the  cesophagus  into  either  of 
these  cavities,  according  as  the  orifice  of  the  one 
or  the  other.is  ofien.  to  receive  it.     .  , 
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It  would  appear  from  the  obfi^rvationsof  Sir 
1&.  Home,  that  liquids  drunk  by  the  aninial  pass 
at  once  into  the  second  stomach,  the  entrance 
into  the  first  being  closed.  The  food  .contained 
in  the  paunch  is  transferred,  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  into  this  second,  or  honey-comb 
stomach,  in  which  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
wat»  for  moistening  the  portion  of  £6od  intro- 
duced into  it.  It  is  in  this  latter  slmnach,  then, 
that  the  food  is  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  thrown  up, 
through  the  oesophagus,  into  the  mcmth,  where  it 
is  again  masticated  at  leisure,  and  while  the  ani- 
mal is  reposing ;  a  process  which  is  weM  known 
by  the  name  of  chewmg  the  cudy  or  rumi»aiion* 

When  the  mass,  after  being  thoroughly  ground 
down  by  the  teeth,  is  again  swallowed,  it  passes 
al<mg  the  oesophagus  into  the  third  stomach  (3) ; 
the  orifice  of  which  is  brought  forwards,  by 
the  nmscular  bands,  forming  the  two  ridges 
already  noticed,  which  are  continued  from  the 
second  stomach,  and  which,  when  they  con- 
tract, efiectually  prevent  any  portion  of  the 
food  from  dropping  into  either  of  the  preceding 
cavities.  In  the  Ox,  this  third  stomach. is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  £•  Home  as  having  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  and  as  containing  twenty-four 
Kpta,  or  broad  fcdds  of  its  inner  membrane. 
These  folds  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  excepting  that  they 
are  of  unequal  breadths,  and  that  a  narrower 
fold  is  placed  between  each  of  the  broader  ones. 
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F%.  314  represents  this  plieated  stractare  in  the 
intmw  ^  the  third  stomach  of  a  bullock* 
Wteitever  food  is  introduced  into  this  cavity, 
which  is  named,  from  its  foliated  structure,  the 
mcmy-plies  stomachy  must  pass  betwe^i  these 
Mds,  and  describe  three-fourths  of  a  circle, 
before  it  can  arrive  st  the  orifice  leading  to  the 
foordi  stomach,  which  is  so  near  that  of  the 
thiid,  that  the  distance  between  them  does  not 
exceed  three  inches.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
direct  channel  of  conmiunication  between  the 
cesophagus  and  the  fourth  stomach  (4),  along 
which  milk  taken  by  the  calf,  and  which  does 
not  require  to  be  either  macerated  or  ruminated, 
is  conveyed  directly  from  the  CBSophagus  to  this 
fburth  stomach ;  for  at  that  period  the  folds  of 
the  many-plies  stomach  are  not  yet  separated, 
and  adhere  closely  together ;  and  in  these  ani-^ 
mals  rumination  does  not  take  {dace,  till  they 
b^in  to  eat  solid  food.  It  is  in  this  fourth 
stomach,  which  is  called  the  reed,  that  tlie  proper 
digestion  of  the  food  is  performed,  and  it  is  here 
t^t^e  coagulation  of  the  milk  takes  place ;  <m 
whidi  account  the  coats  of  this  stomach  are 
employed  in  dairies,  under  the  name  of  rennet^ 
to  obtain  curd  from  milk. 

A  regular  gradation  in  the  structure  of  rumi- 
nating stomachs  may  be  traced  in  the  different 
genera  of  this  family  of  quadrupeds.  In  rumi- 
nants with  homs,  as  the  Bullock  and  the  Sheep, 
there  are  two  preparatory  stomachs  f(^  retaining 
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die  ibod  previous  to  ruininatioD,  a  tMifd  in 
receiving  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  process^ 
and  a  fourth  for  effecting  ite  digestion.  Rami* 
nants  without  horns,  as  the  Camel,  DffMiedar)r> 
and  Lama,  have  only  one  preparatcny  stomaeh 
before  rumination,  answering  the  purpose  of  thi^ 
two  first  stomachs  of  the  bullock;  a  second, 
whicli  I  shall  presently  notice,  and  which  takefi 
no  share  in  digestion,  being  employed  merely*  as 
a  reservoir  of  water ;  a  third,  exceedingly  snoH^ 
and  of  which  the  office  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
tod  a  fourth,  which  rdcdves  and  digests  die  food 
tdfter  rumination.  Those  herbivorous  animiUs 
which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the  Horse  and  Am, 
have  only  one  stcmiach;  but  the  npper  pordoti 
of  it  is  lined  with  cuticle,  and  -appears  to. per-* 
form  some  preparatcny  office,  which  renders  the 
food  more  easily  digestible  by  the  lo war  portion 
of  the  same  cavity.* 

Th6  remarkable  provision  above  alluded  to 
in  the  Camely  an  animal  which  nature  has 
evidently  intended  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
sterile  and  arid  regioiM»  of  the  East,  is  that  of 
reservoirs  of  water,  which,  when  once  filled, 
retain  their  contents  for  a  very  long  time,  ami 
may  minister  not  only  to  the  wants  of  the  animai 
that  possesses  it,  but  also  to  those  of  man.  The 
Second  stomach  of  the  Camd^  has  a  s^mtate 

•  Home,  PHI.  Trans.  8vo.  1806,  p.  370. 
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c«ii|>ttMmmit,  to  which  is  attached  a  derim  of 
ceUular  appendages,  (exhibited  on  a  small  scale, 
in  Fig.  315)^  in  these  the  water  is  retained  by 
strong  muscular  bands,  which  .close  the  orifices 
0£  the  cdk,  while  the  other  portions  of  the 
stomach  are  performing,  their  usual  functions. 
]^y  the  relaxation  of  these  muscles,  the  water  is 
graduidly  allowed  to  mix  with  the  contents  of 
4he  stomach ;  and  thus  the  Camel  is  enabled  to 
m^pport  long  marches  across  the  desert  without 
receridng  any  fresh  su^^ly.  The  .Axabs,  who 
tnnrerse  those  extenmve  plains,  accompanied  by 
these  .useful  animals,  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
idiliged,  when  faint,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
&cm  thirst,  to  kill  one  of  their  camels,  for  the 
«ake  of  the. water  contamed  in  these  reservoirs, 
which  they  always  find  to  be  pure  and  wholesome. 
it  is  stated  by  those  who  have  travelled  in  Egypt, 
that  camels,  when  accustomed  to  go  joiuneysi 
during  which  they  are  for  a  long  time  deprived 
oi  wi^er,  acquire  the  power  of  dilating  the  cells^ 
W  as  to  make  them  contain  a  more  than  ordi« 
nary  quantUy^  as  a  siy^ply  for  their  journey.* 

Whei^  the  Elephant,  wlule  travelling  in  very 
hot  weathear,  is  tormented  by  insects,  it  has  been 
observed  to  throw  out  from  its  proboscis,  directly 
upon  the  part  on  which  the  ;flies  fix  themselves, 
a  quantity  of  water,  with  such  force  as  to  dislodge 

*  Home,  Lectures  oo  Comparative  Anatomy^  toI.  i.  p.  171. 
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them.  The  quantity  of  water  thrown  ovt,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  part  attacked, 
and  is  commonly  half  a  pint  at  a  time:  and 
this,  Mr.  Pierard,  who  resided  many  yeaias  in 
India,  has  known  the  elephant  repeat,  eight  or 
ten  times  within  the  hour.  This  water  is  not 
only  ejected  immediately  after  drinking,  bnl 
six  or  eight  hours  afterwards.  The  quantity  of 
water  at  the  animal's  command  for  this  p«r-< 
pose,  observes  Sir  £.  Home,  cannot  be  less 
than  six  quarts;  and  <m  examining  the  stroc-* 
ture  of  the  stomach  of  that  animal^  he  found 
in  it  a  cavity,  like  that  of  the  camel,  per* 
fectly  well  adapted  to  afford  this  occasional 
supply  of  water,  which  may  probably,  at  other 
times,  be  employed  in  moistening  dry  food  for 
the  purposes  of  digestion.^ 

In  every  series  of  animals  belongii^  to  odier 
classes,  a  correspondence  may  be  traced^  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Mammalia,  betwe^i  the  nature 
of  the  food  and  the  conformation  of  the  diges^ 
tive  organs.  The  stomachs  of  birds,  reptiles 
and  fishes,  are,  with  certain  modifications, 
formed  very  much  upon  the  models  of  those 
already  described;  according  as  the  food  con- 
sists of  animal  or  of  vegetable  materials,  or 
presents  more  or  less  resistance  from  the  co* 
hesion  of  its  texture.    As  it  would  be  impos- 

•  Supplement  to  Sir  E.  Home's  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 
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sible  m  this  place  to  enter  into  all  the  deteiild 
iieMssary  for  fully  illustrating  this  proposition, 
I  must  content  mysdf  with  indicating  a  few  of 
the  moet  gei^ral  results  of  the  inquiry.* 

As  the  food  of  Birds  varies,  in  different  spe- 
des,  from  the  softest  animal  matter  to  the 
luurdest  grain,  so  we  observe  every  gradation  in 
thehr  stomachs,  from  the  membranous  sac  of  the 
carnivorous  tribes,  which  is  one  extreme,  to  the 
true  giizard  of  granivorous  birds,  which  occu- 
pies the  other  extremity  of  the  series.  This 
l^radation  is  estaUished  by  the  muscular  fibres, 
which  surround  the  former,  acquiring,  in  dif- 
Imiit -tribes,  greater  extent,  and  forming  stronger 
mmseles,  adapted  to  the  corresponding  variations 
ki  the  food;  more  especially  in  as  far  as  it  par- 
takes of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  character. 

In  all  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  where  di- 
gestion is  not  assisted  by  any  internal  heat,  that 
operation  proceeds  more  slowly,  though  in  the 
end  not  less  ^ectually,  than  in  animals  where 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  constantly  main- 
tained at  a  high  temperature.  They  almost  all 
rank  as  carnivorous  animals ;  and  have  accord- 

*  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  stomach  has  been  investi* 
gated  with  great  diligence  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Home,  and  the 
results  recorded  in  the  papers  he  communicated  from  time  to 
tiipe  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  which  have  been  republished  in 
his  splendid  work,  entitled  **  Lectures  on  Ck)mparative  Anatomy,'* 
to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  largely  indebted  for  the 
facts  and  observations  relating  to  this  subject,  detailed  in  the  text. 
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ingly  stomachs,  which,  howerer  they  may  Tary 
in  their  form,  are  alike  simply  membramms  in 
their  structure,  and  act  by  means  of  the  solvent 
power  of  their  secretions.  Among  M^tibsj  only 
a  few  exceptions  occur  to  this  rule.  The  com- 
mon 4Sea-Turtle  which  is  brought  to  our  tables, 
b  one  of  these ;  for  it  is  found  to  feed  excla-* 
sively  on  vegetable  diet,  and  chiefly  mi  the  0ea«- 
weed  called  zostiru  maritima;  but  thoogh  very 
muscular,  it  has  not  the  cuticular  lining  whidl 
forms  an  essential  character  of  a  gizzard.  Some 
Tortoises,  also,  which  eat  grass,  make  an  ap« 
proach  to  the  same  structure. 

In  FigheSf  indeed,  although  the  membranous 
structure  of  the  stomach  invariably  accompanies 
the  habit  of  preying  upon  other  fish,  yet  there  is 
one  species  of  animal  food,  namely,  shell-fish, 
which  requires  to  be  broken  down  by  powerful 
means  before  it  can  be  digested.  In  many  fish, 
which  consume  food  of  this  kind,  its  trituration 
is  effected  by  the  mouth,  which  is,  for  this  pur-< 
pose,  as  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  Wdf-fisk, 
armed  with  strong  grinding  teeth«  But  in 
others,  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  birds  is 
employed ;  the  office  of  masticatioii  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  stomach.  Thus  the  Mullet  has  a 
stomach  widowed  with  a  degree  of  muscular 
power,  adapting  it,  like  the  gizzard  of  birds,  to 
the  double  office  of  mastication  and  digestion ; 
and  the  stomach  of  the  Gillaroo  ttwit^  a  fish 
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pfecnlier  to  Ireland,  exhibtto  nearly  the  sanife 
itructare  as  that  of  the  turtle.  The  commoo 
SProMt^  ako,  occaskmally  lives  upon  shell-fish,  a&d 
swallows  stones  to  assist  in  breaking  the  diellsw . 
Among  the  invertebrated  classes  we  occar 
mnaUy  meet  with  instances  of  structures  exr 
eeedingly  analogous  to  a  gizzard^  aAd  probably 
perfonning  the  same  functions.  Such  is  th# 
OTgmn  found  in  the  Sepia :  the  Earth-worm  has 
"both  a  crop  and  a  giszard;  abd  Luects  offer 
numerous  instances,  presently  to.  be  noticed,  of 
great  complexity  in  the  structure  of  the  MomAcb, 
which  is  often  provided,  not  only  with  a  mt&r 
chanism  analogous  to  a  gizzard,  but  also  with 
rows  of  gastric  teeth. 


Chapter  Vlll. 

Chylificati&n. 

The  fonnation  of  Chyle,  or  the  fluid  which  is 
the  immediate  and  exclusive  source  of  nutrim^it 
to  the  system,  takes  j^ace  in  the  intestinal  tube^ 
into  which  the  chyme  prq^ared  by  the  stomach 
is  received,  and  where  further  chemical  changed 
ate  effected  in  its  c<»npo^tion.  The  mode  in 
which  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle  is 
accomplished,  and  indeed  the  exact  nature  of  the 
changes  themselves,  being,  as  yet,  very  imper- 
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fectly  known,  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
trace  distinctly  tiie  correspondence  i/iiiich,  in  all 
cases,  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  objects 
to  be  answa^d  and  the  means  employed  fer 
their  attainment.  No  doubt  can  be  ent^tained 
of  the  importance  of  the  functions  which  aM 
performed  by  structures  so  large  and  so  compli- 
cated, as  those  composing  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  various  appendages.  We  plainly  per^ 
ceive  that  provision  is  made,  in  the  interior  of 
that  canal,  for  subjecting  its  contents  to  the) 
action,  first,  of  an  extenis»ve  vascular  and  nervous 
surface ;  and  secondly,  of  various  fluid  secretions, 
d^ived  from  dilOGnrent  sources,  and  exercising 
powerful  chemical  agencies  <m  the  digestefd 
aliment ;  that  a  muscular  power  is  supplied,  by 
means  of  the  layers  of  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres,  contained  between  the  outer  and  inner 
coats  of  the  intestine,*  for  exerting  a  certain 
pressure  on  their  contents,  and  for  propelling 
them  forwards  by  a  succession  of  contractions, 
which  constitute  what  is  termed  their  pemtaUk 
motion;  and  lastly,  that  contrivances  are  at  the 
same  time  resorted  to  for  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  aliment  in  its  passage  along  the  canal,  so 
that  it  may  receive  the  fiiU  action  of  these  several 
agents,  and  yield  the  utmost  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment it  is  capable  of  afibrding. 

•  Seefol.  i.p.  137. 
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ThiS  total  length  of  the  intestinal  tube  differs 
much  in  different  animals ;  being,  in  general,  as 
afaready  stated,  smaller  in  the  camiyorous  tribes 
than  in  those  which  feed  on  substances  of  diffi- 
eolt digestion,  or  affording  but  little  nourishment. 
In  these  latter  animals,  the  intestine  is  always  of 
great  length,  exceeding  that  of  the  body  many 
times;  hence  it  is  obliged  to  be  folded  into  a 
Bfinl  or  serpentine  course ;  forming  many  con- 
Tolutions  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes^ 
probably  for  greater  convenience  of  package, 
^istead  of  these  numerous  convolutions,  a  similar 
effect  of  increasing  the  surface  of  the  inner 
membrane  is  obtained  by  raising  it  into  a  great 
mumber  of  folds,  which  project  into  the  cavity. 
These  folds  are  often  of  considerable  breadth ; 
contributing  not  only  to  the  extension  of  the 
«ar&ca  for  secretion  and  absorption,  but  also  to 
th^  detention  of  the  materials,  with  a  view  to 
their  more  complete  elaboration.  Remaikable 
examples  of  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture occur  in  most  of  the  carti^ 
laginous  fishes ;  the  inner  coat 
of  the  large  intestine  being  ex- 
panded into  a  broad  fold,  which, 
as  is  seen  in  Fig.  316,  repre- 
senting this  structure  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  intestine  of  the 
Shark,  takes  a  spiral  course;  and 
this  is  continued  nearly  the  whole 
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length  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  internal  surfiik^e 
is  much  augmented  without  any  increase  in  the 
length  (^  the  intestine.* 

When  the  nature  of  the  assimilator^  process 
is  such  as  to  require  the  complete  detention  of 
the  food,  for  a  certain  time,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, we  find  this  object  provided  for  by  means 
cf  aecuy  or  separate  pouches,  opening  lataratty 
from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and  having  no 
other  outlet.  Structures  of  this  description  hav€f 
already  been  noticed  in  the  Infusoriaf ;  and  they 
are  met  with,  indeed,  in  animals  of  every  class, 
occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  tube; 
sometimes  even  as  high  as  the  pyloric  portion  of 
the  stomach,  and  frequently  at  the  commence^* 
ment  of  the  small  intestine.  Their  moiM  usual 
situation,  however,  is  lower  down,  and  especially^ 
at  the  part  where  the  tube,  after  having  remaine^l 
narrow  in  the  first  half  of  its  course,  is  dilated 
into  a  wider  cavity ;  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  the  appellation  of  the  great  intes- 
tine, and  which  is  frequently  more  capacious 
than  the  stomach  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable that  these  two  portions  of  the  canal  per- 
form difierent  functions    in  reference    to  the 

*  Structures  of  this  description  have  a  particular  ciaim  to 
attention  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  several 
fossil  remains,  lately  investigated  with  singular  success  by  Dr. 
Buckland. 

t  Page  96,  of  this  volume. 
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Hisaimilatioii  of  the  food :  but  hitherto  no  clue 
has  been  discovered  to  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  this  difficult  part  of  physiology ; 
and  we  can  discern  little  more  than  the  ex- 
ist^M^,  already  mentioned,  of  a  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  nature  of  the  aliment  and  the 
structure  of  the  intestines,  which  are  longer, 
mwe  ti»tuou8,  and  more  complicated,  and  are 
furnished  with  more  extensive  folds  of  the  inn^ 
membrane,  and  with  larger  and  more  numerous 
esBca,  in  animals  that  feed  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances, than  in  carnivorous  animals  of  the  same 
cbiBS* 

The  class  of  Insects  supplies  numberless 
ex^aa{difications  of  the  accurate  adaptation  of 
the  structure  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  which  is  to  be  converted  into 
l^iitiiment;  and  also  of  the  general  principle 
tibiat  v^etable  aliment  requires,  for  this  purpose, 
longer  processes,  and  a  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus than  that  which  has  been  already  ani- 
malized.  In  the  herbivorous  tribes,  we  find  the 
oesophagus  either  extremely  dilatable,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  crop,  or  receptacle  for  containing  the 
food  previously  to  its  digestion,  or  having  a  dis- 
tinct pouch  appended  to  it  for  the  same  object  r 
to  this  there  generally  succeeds  a  gizzard,  or  ap- 
paratus for  trituration,  furnished,  not  merely  with 
a  hard  cuticle,  as  in  birds,  but  also  with  numerous 
rows  of  teeth,  of  various  forms,  answering  most 
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effectually  the  purpose  of  dividing,  or  grinding 
into  the  minutest  fragments,  all  the  harder  parts 
of  the  food ;  and  thus  supplying  any  deficiency 
of  power  in  the  jaws  for  accomplishing  the 
same  object.  Thence  the  aliment,  properly 
prepared,  passes  into  the  cavity  appropriated 
for  its  digestion,  which  constitutes  the  true  sto- 
mach.* In  the  lower  part  of  this  organ  a  pecu- 
liar fluid  secretion  is  often  intermixed  with  it, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the 
bile  of  the  higher  animals.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  coats  of  slender  tubes,  termed  hepatic 
vessels,  which  are  often  of  great  length,  and 
sometimes  branched  or  tufted,  or  beset,  like  the 
fibres  of  a  feather,  with  lateral  rows  of  filaments; 
and  which  float  loosely  in  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body,  attached  only  at  their  termination, 
where  they  open  into  the  alimentary  canal.f 

-  *  It  18  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  portions  of  the  canal, 
which  correspond  in  their  functions  to  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
first  division  of  the  intestines,  or  duodenum ;  so  that  difierent 
naturalists,  according  to  the  views  they  have  taken  of  the  pecu- 
liar office  of  these  parts,  have  applied  to  the  same  cavity  the 
term  of  ckyliferous  stomachy  or  of  duodenum.  See  the  memoir  of 
Uon  Dufour,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  ii.  473. 

t  The  first  trace  of  a  secreting  structure,  corresponding  to 
hepatic  vessels,  is  met  with  in  the  AsteriaSy  where  the  double  row 
of  minute  lobes  attached  to  the  csecal  stomachs  of  those  animals, 
and  discharging  their  fluid  into  these  cavities,  are  considered  by 
Cams,  as  performing  a  similar  office.  The  flocculent  tissue 
which  surrounds  the  intestine  of  the  Holothuria,  is  probably 
also  an  hepatic  apparatus. 
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In  some  insects  these  tubes  are  of  larger  dia- 
meter than  in  others ;  and  in  many  of  the  Or- 
thoptera,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  open 
into  large  receptacles,  sometimes  more  capacious 
than  the  stomach  itself,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  purpose  of  reservoirs  of  the 
biliary  secretion ;  pouring  it  into  the  stomach  on 
those  occasions  only  when  it  is  particularly 
wanted  for  the  completion  of  the  digestive 
process.* 

The  distinction  into  small  and  great  intestine 
is  more  or  less  marked,  in  different  insects,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantities  of  food  consumed, 
and  to  its  vegetable  nature ;  and  in  herbivorous 
tribes,  more  especially,  the  dilatations  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal  are  most  conspicuous, 
as  well  as  the  duplicatures  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane, which  constitute  imperfect  valves  for 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  aliment.  It  is 
generally  at  the  point  >where  this  dilatation  of 
the  canal  commences,  that  a  second  set  of 
hepatic  vessels  is  inserted ;  having  a  structure 
essentially  the  sam^e  as  those  of  the  first  set ;  but 
generally  more  slender,  and  uniting  into  a' small 
number  of  ducts  before  they  terminate.  The 
number  and  complication  of  both  these  sets  of 
hepatic  vessels,  appear  to  have  some  relation  to 

*  A  doubt  is  suggested,  by  L^on  Dufour,  whether  the  liquid 
found  in  those  pouches  is  real  bile,  or  merely  aliment  in  the  pro- 
gress of  assimilation.     Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ii.  478. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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the  existence  and  developement  of  the  gizzard, 
and  consequently  also  to  the  nature  fuid  bulk  of 
the  food.  Vessels  of  this  description  are,  indeed, 
constantly  found  in  insects ;  but  it  is  only  where 
a  gizzard  exists,  that  two  sets  of  these  secreting 
organs  are  provided ;  and  in  some  larvee,  remark-^ 
able  for  their  excessive  voracity,  even  three 
ordCTS  of  hepatic  vessels  are  met  with.* 

A  muscular  power  has  also  been  provided,  not 
only  for  the  strong  actions  exerted  by  the  gizzard, 
but  also  for  the  necessary  propulsion,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  of  the  contents  both  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  tubes.  The  muscular 
fibres  of  the  latter  are  distinctly  seen  to  consist 
of  two  sets ;  the  one  passing  in  a  transverse  or 
circular,  and  the  other  in  a  Icmgitudinal  direc- 
tion. Glandular  structures,  analc^ous  to  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  higher  animals,  are  also 
plainly  distinguishable  in  the  internal  coat  of  the 
canal,  more  especiaUy  of  herbivorous  iiisectB.t 
The  whole  tract  of  the  idimentary  canal  is  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  contaimng  cavity  by  a 
fine  membrane,  or  peritoneum,  containing  numer- 
ous air-vessels,  or  trachea.X 


*  See  the  Memoirs  of  Marcel  de  Serres,  in  the  Annales  da 
Musiam,  xx.  48. 

t  Lyonet. 

X  It  has  been  stated  by  Malpighi  and  by  Swammerdam,  and 
the  statement  has  been  repeated  by  erery  sucoeedmg  ana- 
tomist, that  almost  all  the  insects  belongmf  to  die  tribe  4)( 
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To  engage  in  a  minute  description  of  the  end- 
less variations  in  the  structure  of  the  digestive 
OTgans,  presatited  in  the  innumerable  tribes 
which  compose  this  class  of  animals,  would 
be  inc<M]ipatible  with  the  limits  of  this  treatise, 
I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  giving  a 
few  illustrations  of  their  prin- 
cipal varieties,  selected  from 
those  in  which  the  leading 
characters  of  structure  are 
most  strongly  marked.  I  shall, 
with  this  view,  exhibit  first  one 
of  the  Simplest  forms  of  the 
alimentary  organs,  as  they  oc- 
cur in  the  Mantis  rdigioaaj 
(Linn.)  which  is  a  purely  car-- 
nivorous  insect,  belonging  to 
the  Older  of  Ortlioptera.  Fig. 
317  represents  those  of  this 
insect,  freed  from  their  attach- 
ments, and  separated  from  the 
body.  The  whole  canal,  as  is 
seen,  is  perfectly  straight:  it 
commences  by  an  oesophagus 
(o),  of  great  length,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 


Qrylli,  possessed  tbe  focility  of  riimiiiating  their  food ;  but  this 
error  has  been  refuted  by  Maroel  de  Serres,  who  has  ofiered  satis- 
factory evidence  that  in  no  insect  is  the  food  subjected  to  a  true 
rumination,  or  second  mastication,  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth. 
Bee  Annales  du  Museum,  xx.  51  and  364. 
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gizzard  (o) ;  at  the  lower  extremity  of  this  organ 
the  tipper  hepatic  vessels  (b,b),  eight  in  numb^ 
and  of  considerable  diameter,  are  inserted  :  then 
follows  a  portion  of  the  canal  (d),  which  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  digesting  stomach,  or  a 
chyliferous  duodenum :  farther  downwards,  the 
second  set  of  hepatic  vessels,  (h  h),  which  are 
very  numerous,  but  as  slender  as  hairs,  are 
received ;  and  after  a  small  contraction  (n)  th^re 
is  again  a  slight  dilatation  of  the  tube  (c)  before 
it  terminates. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Cicindela  catnpes- 
tris^  (Lin.)  which  preys  on  other  insects,  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  318;  where  we  see  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  (o),  is  dilated  into 
a  crop  (p),  succeeded  by  a  small  gizzard  (g), 
which  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  bruising 
the  elytra,  and  other  hard  parts  of  their  victims : 
but,  this  mechanical  division  being  once  effected, 
we  again  find  the  true  digesting  stomach  (s) 
simply  membranous,  and  the  intestine  (i)  very 
short,  but  dilated,  before  its  termination^  into  a 
large  colon  (c).  The  hepatic  vessels  (h),  of 
which,  in  this  insect,  there  is  only  one  set,  ter- 
minate in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  by  finu* 
ducts,  at  the  point  where  that  canal  commences. 

A  more  complicated  structure  is  exhibited  in 
the  alimentary  tube  of  the  Melolontha  vulgaris, 
or  common  cockchaffer,  which  is  a  vegetable 
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feeder,  devouring  great  quantities  of  leaves  of 
plants,  and  consequently  requiring  a  long  and 
capacious  canal  for  their  assimilation  ;  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  319,  which  represents  them  pre- 


pared in  a  manner  similar  to  the  former.  In 
this  herbivorous  insect,  the  oesophagus  (o)  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  very  short,  and  is  soon  dilated 
into  a  crop  (p)  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  very  long, 
wide,  and  muscular  stomach  (s),  ringed  like  an 
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earth-worm,  and  continued  into  a  loi^  and  tor- 
tuous intestine  (i,  i),  which  {Mresents  in 
its  course  several  dilatatioDB  (c,  c), 
and  receives  very  elongated,  convo- 
luted, and  ramified  hepatic  vessels 
(h.  h)  .  Fig.  320  is  a  highly  magnified 
view  of  a  small  portion  of  one  of  these 
vessels,  showing  its  branched  form. 
In  the  alimentary  canal  (Fig.  321*)  of  the 
Acrida      aptera     (Stephens), 
which  is  a  species  of  grass- 
hopper, feeding  chiefly  on  the 
dewberry,  we  observe  a  long 
oesophagus  (o),  which  is  very 
dilatable,  enlarging  occasion- 
ally into  a  crop  (i),  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped   gizzard   (g),  of  very 
complicated     structure,     and 
connected  with  two  remark- 
ably large  biliary  pouches  (u 
and  b),  which  receive,  at  their 
anterior  extremity,  the  upper 
set  of  hepatic  vessels  (v  v).   A 
deep  furrow  in  the  pouch  (b), 
which,  in  the  horizontal  posi- 


*  The  figures  relating  to  this  insect  were  engraved  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Newport,  who  was  also  kind  enough  to  supply 
me  with  the  description  of  the  parts  they  represent.  Fig.  321  is 
twice  the  natural  size. 
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tkm  of  the  body,  lies  underneath  the  gizzard, 
divides  it  apparently  into  two  sacs.  The  intes- 
tinal canal  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  diameter,  re^ 
ceives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of  hepatic 
vessels  (h  h)  by  s^arate  openings,  and  after 
niBking  one  convolution,  is  slightly  constricted  at 
ja :  it  is  then  dilated  into  a  colon  (c),  on  the  coats 
of  which  the  longitudinal  muscular  bands  are 
very  distinctly  seen.  Fig.  322  is  a  magnified 
vkw  of  the  gizzard  laid  open,  to  show  its  internal 
structure.  It  is  furnished  with  six  longitudinal 
rows  of  large  teeth,  and  six  intermediate  double 
rows  of  smaller  teeth ; .  the  total  number  of  teeth 
being  270.  One  of  the  rows  of  lai^e  teeth  is 
seen,  detached,  and  still  more  ms^ified,  in  Fig. 
323:  it  contains  at  the  upper  part,  five  small 
hooked  teeth  (f),  succeeded  below  by  four  broad 
teeth  (d),  consisting  of  quadrangular  plates,  and 
twelve  tricuspid  teeth  (x) ;  that  is,  teeth  having 
three  cusps,  or  points  at  their  edges.  Fig.  S24 
shows  the  profile  of  one  of  these  teeth ;  a,  being 
the  sharp  point  by  which  the  anterior  acute  angle 
of  the  base  terminates.  Fig.  325  exhibits  the 
base  of  the  same  tooth  seen  from  below ;  e,  e,  e> 
being  the  three  cusps,  and  m,  the  triangular 
hollow  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles 
which  move  them,  and  which  compose  part  of 
the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  gizzard.  The 
smaller  teeth,  which  are  set  in  double  lines 
between  each  of  the  larger  rows,  consist  of  twelve 
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amaU  triangular  teeth  in  each  row.  All  the 
teeth  contained  in  this  organ  are  of  a  brown 
colour  and  homy  texture,  resembling  tortoise- 
shell. 

The  same  insect,  as  we  have  seen,  often 
exhibits,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence^ 
the  greatest  contrast,  not  only  in  external  form, 
but  also  in  its  habits,  instincts,  and  modes  of 
subsistence.  The  larva  is  generally  remarkable 
for  its  voracity,  requiring  large  supplies  of  food 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  its  rapid  growth,  and 
frequently  consuming  enormous  quantities  of 
fibrous  vegetable  aliment :  the  perfect  insect,  on 
the  other  hand,  having  attained  its  full  dimen- 
sions, is  sufficiently  supported  by  small  quantities 
of  a  more  nutritious  food,  consisting  either  of 
animal  juices,  or  of  the  fluids  prepared  by 
flowers,  which  are  generally  of  a  saccharine 
quality,  and  contain  nourishment  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  appa- 
ratus, which  is  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  the 
bulky  food  taken  in  during  the  former  period, 
would  not  be  suited  to  the  assimilation  of  that 
which  is  received  during  the  latter ;  and  that  in 
order  to  accommodate  it  to  this  altered  condition 
of  its  function,  considerable  changes  must  be 
made  in  its  structure.  Hence,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  gradual  transitions  in  the  confor- 
mation of  the  alimentary  canal,  during  the  pro- 
gressive developement  of  the  insect,  and  more 
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especially,  while  it  is  undei^oing  its  different 
metamorphoses. 

These  changes  are  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Lepidoptera,  where  we  may  observe  the  suc- 
cessive contractions  which  take  place  in  the  im- 
mensely voluminous  stomach  of  the  caterpillar, 
while  passing  into  the  state  of  chrysalis,  and 
thence  into  that  of  the  perfect  insect,  in  which 
its  form  is  so  changed  that  it  can  hardly  be 
recognised  as  the  same  organ.     I  have  given  re- 


presentations of  these  three  different  states  of 
the  entire  alimentary  canal  of  the  Sphinx  ligustri. 
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or  Privet  Hawk-moth,  in  Figures  326,  337,  aitd 
328* ;  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  the  cater- 
pillar ;  the  second,  that  of  the  chrysalis ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  the  moth.  The  whole  canal  and 
its  appendages  have  heen  separated  from  their 
attachments,  and  spread  out,  so  as  to  display  all 
their  parts;  and  they  are  ddineated  of  the 
natural  size,  in  each  case,  so  as  to  show  their 
comparative  dimensicms  in  these  three  states. 
In  all  the  figures,  a  is  the  oesophagus;  a,  the 
stomach;  c,  the  small  intestine;  d,  the  cfiecal 
portion  of  the  canal ;  and  e,  the  colon,  or  large 
intestine.  The  hepatic  vessels  are  shown  at  f  ; 
and  the  gizzard,  which  is  developed  only  in  the 
moth,  at  o.  Fig.  328. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  caterpillar,  (Fig. 
326),  the  stomach  forms  by  far  the  most  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  and  that 
it  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  structure  and 
capacity  to  the  stomachs  of  the  Annelida,  already 
described.^  This  is  followed  by  a  large,  but  short, 
and  perfectly  straight  intestine.  These  organs 
in  the  pupa  (Fig.  327)  have  undergone  con- 
siderable modifications;  the  whole  canal,  but 
more  especially  the  stomach,  being  contracted 

♦  These  figures  also  have  been  engraved  from  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Newport,  which  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  make  for  me,  from 
preparations  of  his  own,  the  result  of  very  careful  dissections. 

t  See  the  figures  and  description  of  those  of  the  Nais  and  the 
Leech,  p.  102  and  103. 
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both  in  loigth  and  i^idth* :  the  ^ortening  of 
the  intertine  not  being  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole. body,  requires  its  being  folded  upon 
itself  for  a  certain  extent.  In  the  moth,  (Fig. 
328),  die  contraction  of  the  stomach  has  pro- 
ceeded much  farther;  and  an  additional  cavity, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  crop, 
or  gizssard  (o),  is  developed :  the  small  intestine 
takes  a  great  many  turns  during  its  course; 
and  a  large  pouch,  or  e^ecuniy  has  been  formed 
at  the  part  where  it  joins  the  large  intestine. 

The  h^atic  vessels  are  exceedingly  numer- 
oi]S  in  the  Crustacea,  occupying  a  very  large 
space  in  the  general  cavity ;  and  they  compose 
by  their  union  an  organ  of  considerable  size, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  its 
functions  to  the  Liver  of  the  higher  classes 
of  animals.  This  organ  acquires  still  greater 
size  and  importance  in  the  MoUusca;  where  it 
frequently  envelopes  the  stomach,  pouring  the 
bile  into  its  cavity  by  numerous  ducts. f  As  the 
^ructure  and  course  of  the  intestinal  canal 
varies  greatly  in  different  tribes  of  Mollusca, 
they  do  not  admit  of  being  comprised  in  any 

*  Carus  states  that  he  fouod  the  stomach  of  a  pupa,  twelve 
days  after  it  had  assumed  that  state,  scarcely  half  as  long,  and 
only  one-sixth  as  wide  as  it  had  been  in  the  caterpillar. 

t  Transparent  crystalline  needles,  the  nature  and  uses  of  which 
are  quite  unknown,  are  frequently  found  in  the  biliary  dacts  of 
this  class  of  animals. 
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general  description.  The  only  examples  I 
think  it  necessary  to  give,  in  this  class,  are  those 
of  the  Patella,  or  Limpet,  and 
of  the  Pleurobranchus.  The 
intestinal  tube  of  the  Patella  is 
delineated  in  Fig.  329 ;  wheie 
M  is  the  mouth ;  t,  the  tongue 
folded  back ;  o,  the  oesophagus ; 
and  8,  the  stomach,  from  which 
the  tortuous  intestinal  tube  is 
seen  to  be  continued.  All  the 
convolutions  of  this  tube,  as 
well  as  the  stomach  itself,  are  enclosed,  or  rather 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  which 
is  the  largest  organ  of  the  body. 

The  Pleurobranchus  Peronii  (Cuv.)  is  remark^ 
able  for  the  number  and  compli* 
cation  of  its  organs  of  digestion. 
They  are  seen  laid  open  in  Fig. 
330;  where  c  is  the  crop;  g,  the 
gizzard;  p,  a  plicated  stomach,  re- 
sembling the  third  stomach  of  ru- 
minant quadrupeds;  and  d,  a  fourth 
cavity,  being  that  in  which  digestion 
is  completed.  A  canal  of  commu- 
nication is  seen  at  t,  leading  from 
the  crop  to  this  last  cavity :  b  is  the 
point  where  the  biliary  duct  enters. 

In   the  Cephalopoda,  the  structure  of  these 
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organs  is  very  complicated ;  for  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  crop,  a  muscular  gizzard,  and  a 
csecum,  which  has  a  spiral  form.  In  these  ani- 
mals  we  also  discover  the  rudiment  of  another 
auxiliary  organ,  namely,  the  Pancreas,  which 
secretes  a  fluid  contributing  to  the  assimilation 
of  the  food.  This  organ  becomes  more  and  more 
developed  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animals ; 
assuming  a  glandular  character,  and  secreting 
a  wat^y  fluid,  which  resembles  the  saliva,  both 
in  its  sensiUe  and  chemical  properties.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  many  of  the  vessels, 
which  are  attached  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  insects,  and  have  been 
termed  hepatic,  may,  in  fact,  prepare  a  fluid 
having  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  pancreatic 
than  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  fishes  is  in  general 
characterised  by  being  short;  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  stomach  with  the  intestines  is  often 
such  as  to  ofier  no  well  marked  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them.  The  cseca  are  generally 
large  and  numerous ;  and  a  number  of  tubular 
organs,  connected  more  especially  with  the 
pyk>ms,  and  called  therefore  the  pyloric  appen- 
dices^ are  frequently  met  with,  resembling  a 
cluster  of  iwrms,  and  having  some  analogy,  in 
situation  at  least,  to  the  hepatic  or  pancreatic 
vessels  of  insects.     Their  appearance  in  the 
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SahnoH  is  represented  at  p,  in  Fig.  33 1 .  The  pan- 
creas itsdf  is  only  met  with,  in 
this  class  of  animals,  in  the  order 
of  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Ray  and  the 
Shark  tribes.  A  distinct  gall- 
bladder, or  reservoir,  is  also  met 
with  in  some  kinds  of  fish,  but  is 
by  no  means  general  in  that  class. 
In  the  classes  both  of  Fishes  and  of  Reptiles; 
which  are  cold-blooded  animals;,  the  processes 
of  digestion  are  conducted  more  slowly  than  in 
the  more  energetic  systems  of  Birds  and  of 
Mammalia ;  and  the  comparative  length  of  the 
canal  is,  on  the  whole,  greater  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter:  but  the  chief  diflerences  in  this 
respect  depend  on  the  kind  of  food  which  is 
consumed ;  the  canal  being  always  shortest  in 
those  tribes  that  are  most  carnivorous.*  As^  the 
Frog,  in  the  differeiit  stages  of  its  growth^  lives 
upon  totally  diflSsr^it  kinds  of  food,  so  we  find 
that  the  structure  of  its  alim^itary  canal,  lihje 
that  of  the  moth,  undergoes  a  material  change 
during  these  mefeamorpkoses.  The  intestinal 
canal  of  the  tadpole  is  of  great  iength,  and  b 
collected  into  a  large  rounded  mess,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  eoils^  whieh  may  easily  be 
distinguished,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
through  the  transparent  skin«     During  its  gnw 

♦  See  Home,  Lectures,  &c.  I.  401. 
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dual  transfomation  into  a  frog,  this  csmai  be* 
comes  much  reduced  in  its  length ;  so  that  when 
the  animal  has  attained  its  perfect  form,  it 
makes  but  a  single  convolution  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

A  similar  correspondence  exists  between  the 
length  c£  the  canal  and  the  nature  of  the  food, 
in  the  class  of  Birds*  At  the  termination  of  the 
small  intestine  there  are  usually  found  two  caeca, 
which  in  the  gallinaceous  and  the  aquatic  fowls, 
are  of  great  length :  those  of  the  ostrich  contain 
in  their  interior  a  spiral  valve.  Sir  £.  Home  is 
of  opinion  that,  in  these  animals,  the  functions 
of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  are  per- 
fiMrmed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 

In  the  intestines  of  the  Mammalia  contrivances 
are  employed  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
preventing  dieir  contents  from  passing  along  too 
hastily :  these  contrivances  are  most  effectuiai  in 
animals  whose  food  is  vegetable,  and  contains 
little  nourishment ;  so  that  the  whole  of  what  the 
food  is  capable  of  yielding  is  extracted  from 
them.  Sir  E.  Home  observes  that  the  colon»  or 
large  intestine  of  animals  which  live  upon  the 
same  q)6ctes  oi  food,  is  of  greater  length  in  pro* 
pcNTtion  to  the  scantiness  of  the  supply.  Thus 
the  length  of  the  colon  of  the  Elephant,  which 
inhabits  the  fertile  woods  of  Asia,  is  only  26J 
feet ;  while  in  the  Dromedary,  which  dwells  in 
the  arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  it  is  42  feet.    This 
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contrast  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  birds. 
The  Cassowary  of  Java,  which  lives  amidst  a 
most  luxuriant  supply  of  food,  has  a  colon  of  one 
foot  in  length,  and  two  c»ca,  each  of  which  is 
six  inches  long,  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  African  ostrich,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  inhabits  a  country  where  the  supply 
of  food  is  very  scanty,  has  a  colon  forty-five 
feet  long ;  each  of  the  caeca  is  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  and,  at  the  widest  part,  three 
inches  in  diameter;  in  addition  to  wiiich  there 
are  broad  valves  in  the  interior  of  both  these 
cavities.* 

On  comparing  the  structure  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  Man  with  those  of  other  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  we  find  them 
holding  a  place  in  the  series  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  the  purely  carnivorous,  and  ex- 
clusively herbivorous  tribes ;  and  in  some  mea^ 
sure  uniting  the  characters  of  both.  The  powers 
of  the  human  stomach  do  not,  indeed,  extend  to 
the  digestion  either  of  the  tough  woody  fibres  of 
vegetables  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  compact 
texture  of  bones  on  the  other ;  but  still  they  are 
competent  to  extract  nourishment  from  a  wider 

*  Lectures,  &c.  I.  470.  In  the  account  above  given  of  the 
digestive  organs  I  have  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
spleen;  because,  although  this  organ  is  probably  in  some  way 
related  to  digestion,  the  exact  nature  of  its  functions  has  not  yet 
been  determined  with  any  certainty. 
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range  of  alimentary  substances,  than  the  diges- 
tiye  organs  of  almost  any  other  animal.  This 
ad^tation  to  a  greater  variety  of  food  may  also 
be  inferred  from  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  teeth,  which  combine  those  of  different  kinds 
more  completely  than  in  most*  Mammalia ;  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  Quadrumana,  in  which, 
however,  the  teeth  do  not  form,  as  in  man,  an 
iMunterrupted  series  in  both  jaws.  In  addition 
te  ^ese  peculiarities,  we  may  also  here  observe 
that  the  sense  of  taste,  in  the  human  species, 
ajqpears  to  be  affected  by  a  greater  variety  of 
objects  than  in  the  other  races  of  animals.  All 
these  are  concurring  indications  that  nature,  in 
thus  rendering  man  omnivorous,  intended  to  qua- 
lify him  f<Nr  .maintaining  life  wherever  he  could 
procure  the  materials  of  subsistence,  whatever 
rai^t  be  their  nature ;  whether  animal  or  vege- 
taUe,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  in  whatever  soil 
or  climate  they  may  be  produced ;  and  for  endow- 
ing him  with  the  power  of  spreading  his  race, 
and  extending  his  dominion  over  every  acces- 
sible region  of  the  globe.  Thus,  then,  from  the 
coi»deration  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
vital,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  organs  of  the 
human  frame,  may  be  derived  additional  proofs 
of  their  being  constructed  with  reference  to  fa- 
culties of  a  higher  and  more  extensive  range  than 
those  of  any,  even  the  most  favoured  species  of 
the  brute  creation. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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LACTEAL  ABSORPTION. 


The  Chyle,  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the 
formation,  is  a  fluid  of  uniform  conabteBtee, 
perfectly  bland  and  unirntating  in  its  pri^>ertiea ; 
and  the  elements  of  which  have  been  brought 
into  that  precise  state  of  chemical  compomtion, 
which  renders  them  fit  to  be  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  system  for  the  purposes  of  nou- 
rishment. In  all  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
it  is  transparent;  but  the  chyle  of  Mammalia 
often  contains  a  multitude  of  globtdes,  which 
give  it  a  white  colour,  like  milk.  Its  chemical 
composition  appears  to  be  very  analogous  to 
that  of  the  blood  into  which  it  is  afterwards  con- 
verted. From  some  experimaits  made  by  my 
late  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Marcet,  it  appears 
that  the  chyle  of  dogs,  fed  on  animal  food  alone, 
is  always  milky,  whereas  in  the  same  animala, 
when  they  are  limited  to  a  vegetable  diet,  it  is 
nearly  transparent  and  colourless.* 

The  chyle  is  absorbed  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  intestines  by  the  Liacteals^which  commence 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions ;  vi.  630. 
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by  very  minute  orifices,  in  incalculable  numbers, 
and  unite  successively  into  larger  and  larger 
vessels,  till  they  form  trunks  of  considerable  size. 
They  pass  between  the  folds  of  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  membrane,  called  the  mesenteryj  which 
connects  the  intestines  with  the  spine,  and  which 
i4[>pears  to  be  interposed  in  order  to  allow  them 
that  degree  of  freedom  of  motion,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  their 
functions.  In  the  mesentery,  the  lacteals  pass 
through  several  glandular  bodies,  termed  the 
mesenterie  glands^  where  it  is  probable  that  the 
chyle  undergoes  some  modification,  preparatory 
to  its  conversion  into  blood. 

The  mesenteric  glands  of  the  Whale  contain 
large  sjAerical  cavities,  into  which  the  trunks 
of  the  lacteals  open,  and  where  the  chyle  is 
probably  blended  with  secretions  proper  to  those 
cavities;  but  no  similar  structure  can  be  de- 
tected in  terrestrial  mammalia. 

It  is  only  among  tihe  Yertebrata  that  lacteal 
vessels  are  met  with.  Those  of  Fishes  are  simple 
tubes,  either  whoUy  without  valves ;  or  if  there 
he  a&y,  they  are  in  a  rudimental  state,  and 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  their  fluid  contents  in  a  retrograde 
direction.  The  lacteals  of  the  Turtle  are  larger 
and  more  distinct  than  those  of  fishes ;  but  their 
valves  are  still  imperfect,  though  they  present 
some  obstruction  to  desc^iding  fluids.    In  Birds 
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and  in  Mammalia  these  valves  are  perfectly 
effectual,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  giving 
to  the  lactealS)  when  distended  with  fluid,  the 
appearance  of  strings  of  beads.  The  effect  of 
these  flood-gates,  placed  at  such  short  intervals, 
is  that  every  external  pressure  made  upon  the 
tube,  assists  in  the  propulsion  of  the  fluid  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move.  Henoe 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  exercise  must  t^[id 
to  promote  the  transmission  of  the  chyle.  The 
glands  are  more  numerous  and  concentrated  in 
the  Mammalia,  than  in  any  other  class. 

From  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  chyle  is  con- 
ducted, by  the  continuation  of  the  lacteals,  into 
a  reservoir,  which  is  termed  the  receptacle  of  the 
chyle:  whence  it  ascends  through  the  thoracic 
duct*  which  passes  along  th^  side  of  the  spine, 
in  a  situation  affording  the  best  possible  protec- 
tion from  injury  or  compression,  and  opens  into 
the  great  veins  leading  directly  into  the  heart. 

In  invertebrated  animals  having  a  circulatory 
system  of  vessels,  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  is 
performed  by  veins  instead  of  lacteal  vessels* 

The  sanguification  of  the  chyle,  or  its  conver- 
sion into  blood,  takes  place  during  the  coucse 
of  the  circulation,  and  is  principally  effected  by 
the  action  of  atmospheric  air  in  certain  organs^ 
hereafter  to  be  described,  where  that  action,  or 

*  This  duct  is  occasionally  double. 
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aeratiofi  as  it  may  be  termed,  in  common  with 
an  analogous  process  in  vegetables,  takes  place. 
In  all  yertebrated  animals  the  blood  has  a  red 
colour,  and  it  is  also  red  in  most  of  the  Anne- 
lida; but  in  all  other  invertebrated  animals,  it 
is  either  white  or  colourless.*  We  shall,  for  the 
present,  then,  consider  it  as  having  undergone 
this  change,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  means 
employed  for  its  distribution  and  circulation 
throughout  the  system. 


Chapter  X. 

Circulation. 

§  1.  Diffused  Circulation. 

Animal  life,  implying  mutual  actions  and  re- 
actions between  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
requires  for  its  maintenance  the  perpetual  trans- 
fiir  of  nutritive  juices  from  one  part  to  another, 
corresponding  in  activity  to  the  extent  of  the 
changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in 
the  organized  system.      For  this  purpose  we 


*  Vauquelin  has  observed  that  chyle  has  often  a  red  tinge  in 
aaimals. 
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almost  constantly  find  that  a  circulatory  motion 
of  the  nutrient  fluids  is  established;  and  the 
function  which  conducts  and  regulates  their 
movements  is  emphatically  denominated  the  Cir^ 
culation.  Several  objects  of  great  importance 
are  answered  by  this  function ;  for,  in  die  first 
place,  it  is  through  the  circulation  that  every 
organ  is  supplied  with  the  nutritive  particles 
necessary  for  its  developement,  its  growth,  and 
its  maintenance  in  a  healthy  condition;  and 
that  the  glands,  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  other 
secreting  organs,  are  fiirnished  with  the  materials 
they  require  for  the  elaboration  of  the  products, 
which  it  is  their  peculiar  office  to  prepare.  A 
second  essential  object  of  the  circulation,  is  to 
transmit  the  nutritive  juices  to  certain  organs, 
where  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  pro- 
cess, which  in  all  warm-blooded  animals,  com- 
bined with  the  rapid  and  extensive  distribution 
of  the  blood,  diffuses  and  maintains  throughout 
the  system  the  high  temperature  required  by  the 
greater  energy  of  their  functions.  Hence  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  particular  mode  in 
which  the  circulation  is  conducted  in  each  re- 
spective tribe  of  animals,  must  influence  ev^^ 
other  function  of  their  economy,  aiid  must,  there- 
fore, constitute  an  essential  element  in  deter- 
mining their  physiological  condition.  We  find, 
accordingly,    that    among    the   characters    on 
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which  systematic  zodogists  have  founded  their 
great  divi^ons  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  ut- 
most importance  is  attached  to  those  derived 
from  differences  of  structure  in  the  organs  of 
circulation. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  different  classes 
of  animals  with  reference  to  this  function,  enables 
us  to  discern  the  existence  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  organs,  increasing  in  complexity  as  we  ascend 
firom  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders ;  and  showing 
that  here,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  economy 
of  nature,  no  change  is  made  abruptly,  but 
always  by  slow  and  successive  steps.  In  the 
¥ery  lowest  tribes  of  Zoophytes,  the  modes  by 
which  nutrition  is  accomplished  can  scarcely  be 
perceived  to  differ  from  those  adopted  in  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  where,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  nutritive  fluids,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined in  vessels,  appear  to  permeate  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  thus  immediately  supply  the  solids 
with  the  materials  they  require;  for,  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  Polypi,  of  inftisoria,  of  Medusae, 
and  of  Entozoa,  the  nourishment  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  digestive  cavities  is  apparently 
imbibed  by  the  solids,  after  having  transuded 
through  the  sides  of  these  organs,  and  without  its 
being  previously  collected  into  other,  and  more 
general  cavities.  This  mode  of  nutrition,  suited 
only  to  the  torpid  and  half  vegetative  nature  of 
zoophytes,  has  been  denominated  nourishment  by 
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imhibitwn^  in  contradistinction  to  that  by  cirtu^ 
lation;  a  term^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  implies^ 
not  merely  a  system  of  canals,  such  as  those  ex* 
isting  in  Medusae,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  fluids  really  circulating,  but  an  arrangement 
of  ramified  vessels,  composed  of  membranous 
coats,  through  which  the  nutrient  fluid  moves  m. 
a  continued  circuit. 

The  distinction  which  has  thus  been  drawn, 
however,  is  one  on  which  we  should  be  care^ 
not  to  place  undue  reliance ;  for  it  is.  founded, 
perhaps,  more  on  our  imperfect  means  of  investi- 
gation, than  on  any  real  differences  in  the  proce- 
dures of  nature  relative  to  this  function.  Whoa 
the  juices,  either  of  plants  or  of  animals,  are  trans^ 
parent,  their  motions  are  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
and  can  be  judged  of  only  by  other  kinds  of  evi- 
dence ;  but  when  they  contain  globules^  differing 
in  their  density  from  that  of  the  fluid,  syid  there- 
fore capable  of  reflecting  light,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  sap  of  the  Cliara  and  Catdinia^  we  have 
ocular  proof  of  the  existence  of  currents,  which, 
as  long  as  the  plant  is  living  and  in  health,  pur<- 
sue  a  constant  course,  revolving  in  a  regular  attd 
defined  circuit ;  and  all  plants  which  have  milky 
juices  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  Although  the 
extent  of  each  of  these  vegetable  currents  is  very 
limited,  compared  with  the  entire  plant,  it  still 
presents  an  example  of  the  tendency  which  the 
nutrient  fluids  of  organized  structures  have  to 
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move  in  a  circuit,  even  when  not  confined  within 
yeseels  or  narrow  channels;  for  this  movement 
of  rotation^  or  cjfcldsis,  as  it  has  been  termed,* 
Irhatever  may  be  its  cause,  appears  always  to 
ktT6  a  definite  direction.  The  current  returns 
into  itself,  and  continues  without  intermission, 
in  a  manner  much  re^mbling  the  rotatory  move- 
ments occasionally  produced  in  fluids  by  electro- 
iMignetism-t 

Movements,  very  similar  in  their  appearance 
and  character  to  those  of  v^etable  cyclosis, 
have  be^i  recently  discovered  in  a  great  number 
of  polypiferous  Zoophytes,  by  Mr.  Lister,  who 
has  communicated  his  observations  in  a  paper 
which  was  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  results. 
In  a  specimen  of  the  Tubularia  indivisa^  when 
magnified  one  hundred  times,  a  current  of 
particles  was  seen  within  the  tubular  stem  of  the 
polype,  strikingly  resembling,  in  the  steadiness 
and  continuity  of  its  stream,  the  vegetable  cir- 
culation in  the  Chara.  Its  general  course  was 
parallel  to  the  slightly  spiral  lines  of  irregular 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  tube,  ascending  on 
the  one  side,  and  descending  on  the  other ; 

*  See  pages  49  and  50  of  this  volume. 

t  So  great  is  this  i^esemblance,  that  it  has  led  several  physi- 
ologists to  ascribe  these  movements  to  the  agency  of  electricity ; 
but  ihere  does  not,  as  yet,  appear  to  be  any  substantial  founda- 
tion for  this  hypothesis. 
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each  of  the  opposite  curraits  occupying  one- 
half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylindric  cavity. 
At  the  knots,  or  contracted  pcurts  of  the  tube» 
slight  eddies  were  noticed  in  the  currents ;  and 
at  each  end  of  the  tube  the  particles  were  seen 
to  turn  round,  and  pass  over  to  the  other  side. 
In  various  species  of  SerhdaHiB  the  stream 
does  not  flow  in  the  same  constant  direction ; 
but,  after  a  time,  its  velocity  is  retarded,  aint 
it  then  either  stops,  or  exhibits  irregular  eddies, 
previous  to  its  return  in  an  opposite  course; 
and  so  on  alternately,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.  If  the  currents  be  designedly  ob- 
structed in  any  part  of  the  stem,  those  in  the 
branches  go  on  without  interruption,  and  inde* 
pendently  of  the  rest.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  attending  these  streams  of  fluid 
is  that  they  appear  to  traverse  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  itself;  flowing  fratn  the  axis  of  the 
stem  into  that  organ,  and  returning  into  the  stem 
without  any  visible  cause  determining  these 
movements.  Similar  phenomena  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Lister  in  Campanulari^e  and  PhtmUlari€B. 
In  some  of  the  minuter  species  of  Cmstaceii, 
the  fluids  have  been  seen,  by  the  aid  of  Ae 
microscope,  moving  within  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  if  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  without 
the  aid  of  a  propelling  organ,  and  apparently 
without  being  confined  in  membranous  channels, 
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or  tubes  of  tiny  sort.  This  kind  of  difiiised  cir- 
culation is  also  seen  in  the  embryos  of  various 
animals,  at  the  curliest  pmods  of  their  develope- 
ment)  and  before  any  vessels  are  fcnrmed. 


§  2.   Vascular  Circulation. 

The  next  step  in  the  gradation  of  structures  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  vessels,  within  which  the 
fluids  are  confined,  and  by  which  their  course 
and  their  velocity  are  regulated ;  and  in  general 
these  vessels  form  a  complete  circuit.  The  first 
rudiments  of  a  vascular  organization  are  those 
observed  and  described  by  Tiedemann,  in  the 
Asteriw,  which  are  situated  higher  in  the  animal 
scale  than  Medusse ;  but  whether  any  actual 
circulation  takes  place  in  the  channels  consti*- 
tuted  by  these  vessels,  which  communicate  both 
with  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and  with  the 
respiratory  organs,  is  not  yet  determined  with 
Wiy  certainty.  The  HolothuriiBy  which  also 
belong  to  the  order  of  Echinodermata,  are  fur* 
tiished  with  a  complex  apparatus  of  vessels,  of 
which  the  exact  functions  are  still  unknown. 
In  those  species  of  Entozoa  which  exhibit  a 
vascular  structure,  the  canals  appear  rather  to 
be  ramificaticms  of  the  intestinal  tube,  than 
proper  vessels ;  for  no  distinct  circulation  can  be 
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traced  in  them :  an  organization  of  this  kind  has 
already  been  noticed  in  TVm^r.* 

It  was,  till  very  lately,  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  naturalists  that  all  true  insects  are  nou- 
rished by  imbibition,  and  that  there  exists  in 
their  system  no  real  vascular  circulation  of 
juices.  In  all  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
class,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  developement, 
there  is  found  a  tubular  organ,  called  the  darsnl 
vessel,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back, 
and  nearly  of  uniform  diameter,  except  where  it 
tapers  at  the  two  ends.  It  contains  a  fluid, 
which  appears  to  be  undulated  backwards  and 
forwards,  by  means  of  contractions  and  dilata- 
tions, occurring  in  succession  in  different  parts 
of  the  tube ;  and  it  is  also  connected  with 
transverse  ligamentary  bands,  apparently  con- 
taining muscular  fibres,  capable  by  their  action 
of  producing,  or  at  least  of  influencing  these  pul- 
satory movements.  An  enlarged  representation 
of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  the  Melohntha  vulgaris^ 
or  common  cockchafier,  isolated  from  its  attach* 
ments,  is  given  in  Fig.  333,  showing  the  series 
of  dilatations  (v,  v,  v)  which  it  usually  presents 
in  its  course ;  and  in.  Fig.  334  the  same  vessel  va 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  ligamentary  and 

*  Page  83,  of  this  volume ;  Fig.  247.  The  family  of  Plar 
narue  present  exceptions  to  this  general  rule ;  for  many  species 
possess  a  system  of  circulating  vessels.  See  Dug^,  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles;  xv,  161. 
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muscular  apparatus  which  surrounds  it,   seen 
from  the  lower  side.   In  the  last  of  these  figures, 


A  is  the  tapering  prolongation  of  the  tube,  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  head  of  the  insect ;  v,  one  of 
the  dilated  portions,  or  ventricles,  as  they  have 
been  called,  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  tube ;  f,  one 
of  the  small  tendinous  folds,  to  which  the  liga- 
mentary  bands  are  attached ;  and  l  is  one  of 
these  bands,  having  a  triangular,  or,  if  considered 
as  continuous  with  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel,  a  rhomboidal  shape,  and  attached  at  r, 
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to  the  mperiw  8^m^its  of  the  abdamen.  At  i 
is  seen  a  layer  of  the  same  fibces,  which  ase 
partly  ligamentous  and  partly  muscular,  passmg 
underneath  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  forming,  in 
conjunction  with  the  layer  that  passes  above  it, 
a  sheath,  which  embraces  and  fixeis  that  vessel 
in  its  place:  these  inferior  layers  have  been 
removed  from  the  other  parts  of  the  vessel,  to 
allow  the  upper  layers  to  be  seen,  as  is  the  case 
at  L.  Fig.  335  gives  a  side  view  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  same  vessel,  showing  the  curve 
(a)  which  it  describes  as  it  bends  downwards  in 
its  course  towards  the  head. 

The  function  performed  by  the  dorsal  vesad, 
which,  judging  from  the  universal  presence  of 
this  organ  in  insects,  must  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  their  economy,  was  long  a  profound 
mystery.  Its  analogy  in  structure  and  positirai 
to  the  dorsal  vessels  of  the  Arachnida  and  the 
Annelida,  where  it  evidently  communicates  with 
channels  of  circulation,  cmd  exhibits  movements 
of  pulsation  resembling  those  of  inctects,  was 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  the  prime  mover  of  a  similar  kind  df  circu- 
lation; but  then,  again,  this  hypothesis  ap- 
peared to  be  overturned  by  the  fact  that  no 
vessels  of  any  kind  could  be  seen  extending 
from  it  in  any  direction ;  nor  could  any  channels 
for  the  transmission  of  a  circulating  fluid  be 
detected  in  any  part  of  the  body.   Those  org^ws, 
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ivMch,  in  animalfl  apparently  of  an  inferior  rank, 
are  most  vascular,  »ich  as  the  stomach,  the 
intestinal  tube,  the  eye,  and  other  apparatus 
of  the  seises,  seemed  to  be  constructed,  and 
to  be  nourished,  by  means  totally  different  from 
those  adopted  in  the  former  animals.  Although 
extremely  minute  ramifications  of  air  tubes  are 
every  where  visible  in  the  interior  of  insects, 
yet,  neither  Cuvier,  nor  any  other  anatomist, 
could  succeed,  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  in  de- 
tecting the  least  trace  of  blood  vessels ;  and  the 
presumption,  therefore,  was,  that  none  existed. 

But  it  still  remained  a  question,  if  the  dorsal 
vessel  be  not  subservient  to  circulation,  what 
is  its  real  function?  Marcel  de  Serres,  who 
bestowed  great  pains  in  investigating  this  sub- 
ject, came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  use  is  to 
secrete  the  fatty  matter,  which  is  generally 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  which  is  accumulated  particularly 
around  the  dorsal  vessel.*  A  more  attentive 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  vessel  itself 
brought  to  light  a  valvular  apparatus,  of  which 
the  only  concdvable  purpose  is  that  of  deter- 
mining the  motion  of  the  contained  fluid  in  one 
constant  course ;  a  purpose  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  its  supposed  alternate  undulation 


*  See  his  various  papers  in  the  M^moires  du  Museum  d'  Hist. 
-Nat;  torn.  i?.  and  v. 
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in  oppofidte  directi<m8,  from  one  e»d  of  the 
tube  to  the  other.  Theee  valves  are  exhibited  in 
Fig.  336,  in  a  stiill  more  magnified  view  of  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  showing 
the  s^nicireular  folds  (h,  s)  of  its  innar  mem- 
brane, which  perfwm  the  function  of  valves  by 
closing  the  passage  against  any  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  the  fluid.  This  discovery  of  valves  in 
the  dorsal  vessel,  again  made  the  balaiice  e£ 
probability  incline  towards  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  agent  of  some  kind  of  circulation. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  a  circulation  in 
insects  is  now  dispelled  by  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Carus,  who,  in  the  year 
1824,  first  observed  this  phenomenon  in  the 
larva  of  the  Agrion  puella.  In  the  transparent 
parts  of  this  insect,  as  well  as  of  many  others, 
numerous  strecuns  of  fluid,  rendered  manifest 
by  the  motions  of  the  globules  they  contain, 
are  seen  meandering  in  the  spaces  which  inter- 
vene between  the  layers  of  the  integument, 
but  without  appearing  to  be  confined  within 
any  regular  vessels.  The  streams  on  the  sides 
of  the  body  all  pass  in  a  direction  backwards 
from  the  head,  till  they  reach  the  iieighbouifaood 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  towards 
which  they  all  omverge ;  they  are  then  seen  to 
enter  that  vessel,  and  to  be  propelled  by  its  pul- 
sations towards  its  anterior  extremity,  where  they 
again  issue  from  it,  ahd  are  subsequently  divided 
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into  the  edtttere^  stro^ma,  nfhich  deBoend  ^iong 
the  sides  of  th^  body,  a^d  wjiicb,  after  h^mog 
thus  completed  tjiaipcipwit,  retfimattto  tbe  puV- 
satiogdomaJi  TOfuj^U-  *   .    ^,        t    .     ) 

Thiii  Bftisied  kwd  of  ,oirc#a4iQl»ft>FH^y  di^^M^d 
and  partly:  y^i^QuI^r, '  is  beaatf^Ily  seeai  iqt^  the 
larva  of  the  Epkmfira  moarginatay^  wher^,^  bd- 
ndes  the  main  current,  which,  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal 
yessel,  descends  in  a  wide  spreading  stream 
on  each  side  and  beneath  that  vessel,  another 
portion  of  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  two  lateral 
trunks,  which  pass  down  each  side  of  the  body, 
in  a  serpentine  course,  and  convey  it  into  the 
krwer  extremity  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  with  which 
they  are  continuous.  These  are  decidedly  ves- 
sels, and  not  portions  of  the  great  abdominal 
cavity,  for  their  boundaries  are  clearly  defined  ; 
yet  they  allow  the  blood  contained  in  them 
to  escape  into  that  cavity,  and  mix  with  the 
portion  previously  difiu9^d>  All  tbete  wandj^ing 
streams  sooner  or  later  find  th^ir  way  ii^tp.  Um^ 
dmBal  v€»9d ;  bei#g  obsoorl^  ,1^  i%  at,  v^i^i^u^ 
poiQjte  o(  its  coiir9e>  where  its  membranous  coat 
is  reflected  inwards  to  fi>iia  the  talvep.    In.  the 

*  This  insect  is  figured  aAd*de^(5ribM  in  Df.,  Qo^ax^^  a^4 
Mr.  Pritchard's  <*  Microscopic  Illustrations,'*  and  ita  circulation 
i^  very  fully  detailed,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving  on  a  lai]ge 
scale,  by  Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  the  Entomological  Maga^in^,  (,  339 ; 
plate  Ji. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Ifigs,  the  tail,  and  the  antennse,  the  circalatkKi  » 
carried  on  by  meane  of  vessels,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  lateral  vessels  of  the  body ; 
branching  off  from  them  in  the  form  of  loops, 
ascending  on  one  side,  and  then  turning  back  to 
form  the  descending  vessel,  so  that  the  currents 
in  each  move  in  contrary  directions.    Fig.  387 


represents  the  appearance  of  these  parallel  ves- 
sels in  one  of  the  antennas  of  the  SembUs  viridis^ 
magnified  thirty  times  its  natural  size.  The 
whole  system  of  circulating  vessels  in  that  in- 
sect, of  which  the  former  is  only  a  detached 
part,  is  shown  in  Fig.  338,  where  the  course 
of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  arrows ;  a,  repre- 
senting the  currents  in  the  antennae ;  w,  those  in 
the  rudimental  wings ;  and  t,  those  in  the  tail ; 
in  all  which  parts  the  vessels  form  loops,  derived 
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from  the  main  vessels  of  the  trunk.  In  somb 
hanrBR  the  vascular  loops,  conveying  these  colla- 
teral streams,  pass  only  for  a  certain  distance 
into  the  legs ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  proceed 
no  farther  than  the  haunches.  The  currents  of 
blood  in  these  vessels  have  not  a  uniform  velo- 
city ;  being  accelerated  by  the  impulsions  they 
receive  from  the  contractions  of  the  dorsal 
vessel,  which  appears  to  be  the  prime  agent  in 
their  motion. 

As  the  insect  advances  to  maturity,  and  passes 
through  its  metamorphoses,  con3iderable  changes 
are  observed  to  take  place  in  the  organization  of 
the  circulating  system,  and  in  the  energy  of  the 
function  it  performs.  The  vessels  in  the  extreme 
parts,  as  in  the  tail,  are  gradually  obliterated, 
and  the  circulation  in  them,  of  course,  ceases ;  the 
blood  appearing  to  retire  into  the  more  internal 
parts.  In  the  wings,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  developement  proceeds  rapidly,  the  circula- 
tion beoomes  more  active ;  and  even  after  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  and  are  yet  in  a 
soft  state,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  centre 
of  all  the  nervures  is  distinctly  visible:*  but 
afterwards,  as  the  wings  become  dry,  it  ceases 
there  also,  and  is  then  confined  to  the  vessels 


•  These  currents  in  the  wing  of  the  Semblis  bilineata  have 
been  described  and  delineated  by  Cams,  in  the  Acta  Acad.  Goes. 
Leop.  Carol.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  xv.  part  ii.  p.  9. 
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of  the  trunk.  In  proportion  as  the  insect  ap- 
proaches to  the  completion  of  its  developement, 
these  latter  vessels  sJso,  one  after  the  other,  shrink 
and  disappear ;  till  at  length  nothing  which  had 
once  appertained  to  this  system  remains  visible, 
except  the  dorsal  vessel.  But  as  we  observe 
this  vessel  stili  continuing  its  pulsatory  moye^ 
ments,  we  may  foirly  infer  that  diey  are  designed 
to  maintain  some  d^;ree  of  obscure  and  impeifeot 
circulation  of  the  nutrient  juices,  through  vessds, 
which  may,  in  their  contracted  Mate,  correspond- 
ing to  the  dimmidied  demands  of  the  system,  have 
generally  escaped  detection.  In  confirmation  cf 
these  views  it  may  be  stated,  that  s^eral  ob- 
servers have,  at  length,  succeeded  in  tracing 
minute  branches,  prodeeding  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  distributed 
to  various  orgiins.  The  division  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  dorsal  t^sseMnto  descending  branches 
was  noticed  by  Gomparetti.  Dugi^  has  observed 
a  similar  division  of  tihis  vessel  in  the  corselet  of 
several  species  of  JPkalente,  and  ifurther  ramifica- 
tions in  that  of  the-  Chyllus  lineela:  and  Audouin 
has  traced  them  in  many  of  the  Hyitaetioptera.^; 

•  Annales  desScieaoes  Natureltes,  xv,  308. 

The  figures  which  follow  (from  339  to  345)  are  represen- 
tations, of  the  natural  size,  of  the  dorsal  vessel  of  the  Sphinx 
ligustri,  or  Privet  Hawk-nooth^  which  has  been  dissected  in  its 
three  diflferent  stages,  with  great  care,  by  Mr.  Newport,  from 
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The  discoyery  of  the  Giroulation  in  insects,  and 
of  its  varying  energy  at  different  periods  of 

whoee  drawings  these  figures  have  been  engraved,  and  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  also  for  the  description  which  followB^ — 

The  dorsal  vessel  of  this  insect  is  an  elongated  and  gradually 
tapering  vessel,  extending  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen, 
along  the  back,  towards  the  head ;  and  furnished  with  valves. 


339 


340 


34& 


344 


which  correspond  very  nearly  in  their  situation  %o  the  incisions  of 
the  body.  During  the  changes  of  the  insect  from  the  larva  to  the 
imago  state,  it  undergoes  a  slight  mpdification  of  form.  In 
every  statie  it  may  be  distinguiahed  into  two  portions,  a  dorsal  and 
an  oortaL  The  dorsal  portion,  which  is  the  one  in  which  a  pulsa- 
tion is  chiefly  observable,  is  furnished  with  distinct  valves,  is  at- 
tached along  the  dorsal  part  of  the  body  by  lateral  muscles,  and 
has  vessels  which  enter  it  laterally,  pouring  into  it  the  circulating 
fluid,  which  is  returning  from  the  sides  and  inferior  portions  of 
the  body.  In  the  caterpillar,  this  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel  ex- 
tends from  the  twelfth  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  fifth  segment. 
it  is  furnished  with  eight  double  valves,  which  are  formed  as 
Mr.  Bowerbank  has  correctly  described  them  in  the  Ephemera 
marginata ;  namely,  the  upper  valve  ''  by  a  reflecting  inwards 
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growth,  has  elucidated  many  obscure  points  in 
the  physiology  of  this  important  class.     It  ex-^ 


and  upwards  of  the  inner  coat;  or  coats  of  the  artery,"  (by  which 
be  means  the  dorsal  vessel)  **  and  the  under  one  by  a  contractioQ 
or  projection  of  the  like  parts  of  a  portion  of  the  artery  beneath, 
so  as  to  come  within  the  grasp  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valve 
above  it.^  The  whole  vessel  is  made  up  of  three  coats,  the  two 
innermost  of  which,  the  lining,  or  serous,  and  the  muscular,  or 
principal  portion  of  the  vessel,  constitute  the  reflected  portions,  m 
valves ;  while  the  third,  or  outermost  coat,  which  is  exceedhigly 
thin  and  delicate,  is  continued  over  the  vessel  nearly  m  a  straight 
line,  and  does  not  appear  at  all  to  follow  the  reflections  of 
the  other  two.  In  the  caterpillar,  this  portion  of  the  vessel  has 
eight  pairs  of  small  suspensory  muscles,  (seen  along  the  upper  side 
of  Fig.  339,)  which  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of 
each  valve,  and  are  continued  back  to  be  attached  over  the  middle 
of  the  next  valve :  they  seem  to  have  considerable  influence  over 
the  contractions  of  the  valves.  The  Aortal,  or  anterior  portion 
of  the  vessel,  extends  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fourth  segmeni 
to  its  termination  and  division  into  vessels,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
head ;  which  division  takes  place  after  it  has  passed  the  cssopha^ 
gus,  and  at  a  point  immediately  beneath  the  supra-oesophageal 
ganglion,  or  brain  of  the  insect.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  is 
much  narrower  than  the  dorsal,  has  no  distinct  valves,  or  muscles ; 
nor  do  any  vessels  enter  it  laterally ;  but  it  is  very  delicate  and 
transparent,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  size  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  anterior  termination.  Its  course,  in  the  caterpillar, 
is  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  along  the  fourth  and 
third  segments,  till  it  arrives  at  the  hinder  parts  of  the  second 
segment;  when  it  gradually  descends  upon  the  oesophagus,  and, 
immediately  behind  the  cerebral  ganglion,  gives  ofl*  a  pair  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  vessels.  It  then  passes  beneath  the  ganglion; 
and,  in  the  front  part  of  the  head,  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  Newport  in  the  anatomical  description  he  has 
given  of  the  nerves  of  this  species  of  Sphinx  :  (Phil.  Trans.  1^32, 
p.  385.)  These  branches  are  best  observed  in  the  chrysalis  (Fig. 
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[daias  why  insects,  after  they  have  attained  their, 
imago  state,  and  the  circulation  is  nearly  oblite- 


340) :  in  all  the  stages  they  may  be  divided  into  three  sets ;  the 
first  is  given  off  immediately  after  the  vessel  has  passed  beneath 
the  ganglion,  and  consists  of  two  lateral  trunks,  the  united  capa- 
city of  which  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  aorta ;  they 
descend,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  are  each  divided 
into  three  branches.  The  second  set  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
branches ;  one  going  apparently  to  the  tongue ;  the  other  to  the 
aotennee.  The  third  set  is  formed  by  two  branches,  which  pass 
upwards,  and  are  the  continuations  of  the  aorta ;  they  divide  into 
branches,  and  are  lost  in  the  integuments,  and  structures  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head. 

The  pulsatory  action  of  the  dorsal  vessel  is  continued  along  its 
whole  course,  and  seems  to  terminate  at  the  division  of  the  vessel 
into  branches.  During  the  metamorphoses  of  the  insect,  this 
vessel  becomes  considerably  shortened ;  but  is  stronger,  and  more 
consolidated  in  its  structure.  Its  course  is  likewise  altered ;  from 
kaviDg,  in  the  caterpillar  (Fig.  339)  passed  along,  nearly  in 
a  straight  line,  it  begins,  in  the  chrysalis  (Fig.  340),  to  descend 
in  the  fifth  segment,  and  to  pass  under  what  is  to  become  the  di- 
vision between  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  the  perfect  insect.  It 
then  ascends  in  the  fourth  segment,  and  descends  again  in  the 
second ;  so  that  when  the  insect  has  attained  its  perfect  form, 
(Fig.  341)  its  course  is  very  tortuous.  The  vessels  which  enter 
it  are  situated  in  the  abdomen,  and  pass  in  laterally  among  the 
muscles,  chiefly  at  the  anterior  part  of  each  segment  or  valve. 
Fig.  342  is  a  superior,  or  dorsal  view  of  the  same  vessel,  in  the 
perfect  state  of  the  insect,  which  shows  still  more  distinctly  the 
vessels  entering  it  laterally,  intermixed  with  the  lateral  muscles. 
Fig.  343  is  a  magnified  lateral  view  of  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  vessel,  corresponding  to  Fig.  341 ;  and  Fig.  344,  a 
similarly  magnified  view  of  the  same  portion  of  the  vessel  seen 
from  above,  corresponding  to  Fig.  342.  Fig.  345  shows  the 
mode  in  which  the  valves  are  formed  by  a  dupllcature  of  the 
inner  membrane  in  the  perfect  insect. 
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tbV&d,  DO  long»  incre^iBe  in  eiie,  aifid  reqmiTe  bat 
litllie  ncnjFrildiikiebt  ^  the  ifiM&ten&noe  of  life. 
This,  however,  is  a  state  not  calculated  for  so 
long  a  duxatioB  as  that  in  which  the  develope- 
meat  is  advEUiciiig;  and  accwdingly,  the  period 
during  which  the  insect  remains  in  the  imago 
condition  Js  generally  short,  compared  to  that  of 
the  larva,  where  a  large  supply  of  nutriment,  and 
a  rapid  circulation  of  the  fluids  concur  in  main- 
taitiihg  the  vital  functions  ih  firil  activity.  Thus 
the*  JSphemeri^  which  lives  for  two  or  three  years 
in  the  larva  state,  generally  pedshes  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  after  it  has  acquired  wings,  and 
reached  its  perfect  state  of  maturity. 

In  proportion  as  the  changes  of  form  which 
the  insect  undergoes  are  less  conmderable,  the 
evidences  of  a  circulation  become  more  distinct. 
Such  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  Apterous  In- 
sects, composing  the  family  of  Myriapoda:  in 
the  Scohpendra  marsitcms  (Linn.),  for  instance, 
Dug^s  observed  the  dorsal  vessel  dividing  into 
three  large  branches. 

Most  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  class  of 
Arachnida  have  likewise  a  dorsal  vessel  very 
analogous  in  its  structure  and  situation  to  that  of 
insects ;  and  as  none  of  them  undeigo  any  meta- 
morphosis, their  vascular  system  admits  of  being 
considerably  developed,  and  becomes  a  per- 
man^it  part  of  the  organization.  Fig.  346 
shows  the  dorsal  vessdi  of  the  Arcmea  dames- 
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timf  or  h^use  ipicler,  widi  some  of  the  artcnal 
tvuDks  arittng  from  it,  lying 
1  indbedded  in  a  thick  mass  of 
substance,  hairing  a  similar  oily 
4iiaracter  to  tlwt  which  is  con- 
tained i&  lai^e  quantities  in 
the  prineipal  caTities  c£  insects. 
It  is^  in  general,  difficult  to  ob- 
tain' a^^iew  of  the  circulation  in 
the  living  sptder,  on  account  of 
the  thick  covering  of  hair  which  is, spread  over 
die  body>and  the  Kmbs ;  hut  if  a  species,  which 
has  no  hair,  be  selected  for  examination,  we  can 
see  very  distinctly,  through  the  microscope,  the 
motion  «f  the  blood  in  the  veaidii^  by  means  of 
the  gkbdles  it<^oi;itaind,  both  ia  the  legs  and  in 
other  parts,  vhem  it  presents  icy pearances  very 
similar  to  those  alraady  described  in  the  limbs 
of  the  larv»  of  insects. 

A  complete  vascular  circulation  is  established 
bi  all  the  animals  which  eompose  the  class  of 
Annelida;. the  vessels  being  continuous  through^ 
opity  and  Jiaving  sufficient  power  to  propel  the 
blood  through  the  whole  of  its  eircuit«  Great 
variety  exists  in  the  arrangement  and  distribu^ 
tion  of  these  vessels,  depending  im  the  form  ot 
the  animal,  the  coflq[ilicatioa  of  its  functions, 
and  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  first  rudi- 
m^at  of  a  distinct  system  of  circulating  vessels, 
independent  of  the  ramified  tubes  proceeding 
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from  the  intestinal  canal,  occurs  in  the  Phmat-use^. 
which  are  a  tribe  of  flat  vermiform  animals,  in 
many  respects  allied  to  the  more  developed 
Entozoa,  and  appearing  placed  as  an  interme- 
diate link  between  them  and  the  Annelida.  In 
many  species,  such  as  the  Planaria  nigra^/usca^ 
and  tremellatns,  (Muller),  Dug^s  observed  two 
longitudinal  trunks  (Fig.  346*)  running  along 
34^«  the  sides  of  the  under  surface  of 

the  animal,  and  joining  together, 
both  at  their  fore  and  hind  ex- 
tremities, so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous channel  of  an  oval  form.t 
A  great  number  of  smaller  vessels 
branch  off  from  these  main  trunks 
in  every  direction,  and  ramify  ex* 
tensively ;  often  uniting  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  esta- 
blishing the  freest  communications 
between  them. 
In  the  Annelida  which  have  a  more  length- 
ened and  cylindric  form,  the  principal  vessels 
have  a  longitudinal  course ;  but  are  differently 
disposed  in  different  species.  There  is  in  all  a 
vascular  trunk,  extending  along  a  middle  line, 
the  whole  length  of  the  back,  and  especially 
designated  as  the  dorsal  vessel:  in  general  there 


t  De  Blainville  has  described  a  structure  similar  to  this  in  a 
Planaria  ffom  Brazil.     Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xli.  216. 
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is  also  a  corresponding  trunk,  occupying  the 
middle  line  of  the  lower,  or  abdominal  side  of 
the  body,  and  termed  the  ahdominal  vessel.  This 
latter  yessel  is  sometimes  double ;  one  being  su-* 
p^rficial,  and  another  lying  deeper;  the  principal 
nervous  cord,  and  chain  of  ganglia  being  situated 
between  them.  Frequently  there  are  fouiid,  irt 
addition  to  these,  vessels  which  run  along  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  are  therefore  called  the 
lateral  vessels.  In  every  case  there  are,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Planaria,  numerous  branches, 
and  collateral  communications  between  the  la- 
teral, the  abdominal,  and  dorsal  vessels ;  more 
especially  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  body, 
where  the  great  mass  of  blood,  which  has  been 
flowing  in  one  direction  in  one  set  of  vessels, 
is  transferred  into  others  which  convey  it  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  complete  the  circuit  of 
its  coarse.  The  ramifications  and  lateral  con- 
nexions of  the  minuter  branches  are  often  so 
numerous,  as  to  compose  a  vascular  net-work 
covering  a  considerable  extent  of  surface.  This 
general  description  of  the  circulatory  system  is 
applicable  to  the  tribes  of  Annelida  possessing 
the  simplest  structure,  such  as  the  Naisj  the 
Nereisj  and  the  Leech;  genera  which  include 
a  great  variety  of  species  of  different  shap^ 
and  sizes. 

Although    the    vessels    themselves    may    be 
plainly  discerned,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
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the  radi*  cmine.whidb:  the  blood  takes  while 
eir^i]jEitii^u»witfaitt  thqm;  iind  we  aoeordiDgiy 
find  vary  ^great  diafiordaEnoe  in  the  reports  of 
diffefent .  physiologists  ob  this  sul^ject.  De 
Bl^umlle  .asserts:  tiaat  m  &)1  tb^  ApiMBlida,  the 
Uood  in  tte  doBsal.Tesa^l  is  oairied  backwards, 
that  is,  £roiKL  the  head  lo  the  t^;  a  ^uotiim, 
which)  of  Qosrse,  implies  its- return  in  the  con- 
trary, diieetian  in  either. the  lateral  or  the  abdo- 
minal yesods.  In  the  Nais,  the  Nereis,  and 
the^Leech,  these  laat  yesselatBtre  two  in  number, 
situated  at  the.eades.of  the  ahdomi&al  surface  of 
the  body.  Cariis  adds  his  testimony  in  fetvour 
of  this  mode  i»f  coi^dering  the  circulation  in 
the  Annelida.  Ou  the  other  ba»d,  Spix,  Bon- 
net, Sir  E^erard  Home,  abd  Dug^s  describe  the 
coume  of  the  bk)od  as  quite  the  opposite  of  this, 
and  maintain  that  it  moves  backwards,  or  to- 
wards, the  tail,  in  the. abdominal  ve^s^;  and 
fixrwiards,  or  toMraida  the  head,  in  the  dorsal 
iFOSseL  Morren,.  who  is  the  latest  authority 
on.  thi&  subject,  gives  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  latter  .view  of  the  subject,  as  &r  as  relates 
to  the  dorsal  vessel  of  the  Erp^ddki  vulgaris  * 
an  animal,  allied  to  the  Leech,  and  already 
noticed  in  the  account  of  the  mochanioal  func- 
tiras  of  this  tribe  :t  but  he  considers  the  ab- 

♦  Hirudo  vulgaris.  (Linn.)     Nephelis  vulgaris.  (Savigny.) 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  271,  where  a  delmeation  of  this  anhnal  was  given, 
Fig.  180- 
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dominal  vesdel  as  performing  also  the  same 
function  of  carrying  the  blood  fom^ards  towards 
the  head,  and  the  two  lateral  vessels  as  convey- 
ing it  backwards,  thus  completing  the  circuit. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  dia^m  (Fig.  347) ; 


where  a  is  the  anterior  and  p  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  animal,  the  dorsal  vessel  occu- 
pying the  middle  straight  line  between  the  two 
lateral  vessels,  and  the  direction  of  the  stream 
in  each  being  indicated  by  the  adjacent  arrows. 
The  blood  in  the  abdominal  vessel  following 
the  same  course  as  that  in  the  dorsal  vessel, 
the  same  diagram  represents  also  these  vessels 
seen  from  below.  Fig.  348  is  a  lower  view 
of  the  Erpobdella,  showing  the  numerous  rami- 
fications of  the  abdominal  vessel ;  the  lesser 
branches  encircling  the  nervous  ganglia,  and 
accompanying  the  principal  nervous  filaments 
which   proceed   from  them;  while  the  lateral 
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vessels  are  seen  pursuing  a  slightly  serpentine 
course.* 

The  tribe  of  Lnimbriciy  which  includes  the 
earth-worm,  is  distinguished  from  the  aniielidft 
already  noticed,  by  being  more  highly  organized, 
and  possessing  a  more  extensive  circulation,  and 
a  more  complicated  apparatus  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  function.  The  greater  extent 
of  vascular  ramifications  appears  to  require  in- 
creased powers  for  carrying  the  blood  through 
the  numerous  and  intricate  passages  it  has  to 
traverse ;  and  these  are  obtained  by  means  of 
muscular  receptacles,  capable,  by  their  succes- 
sive contraction,  of  adding  to  the  impulsive  force 
with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  trunks 
that  distribute  it  so  extensively.    These  muscu- 

*  Dug^  represents  the  blood  of  this  animal  as  movmg  in 
different  directions  in  the  right  and  in  the  left  lateral  vessels ; 
generally  backwards  in  the  former,  and  forwards  in  the  latter : 
at  the  same  time  Uiat  it  moves  backwards  in  the  dorsal,  and 
forwards  in  the  abdominal  vessel.  In  the  commiinicatiBg 
branches  which  pass  transversely  from  one  lateral  vessel  to  the 
other,  the  blood  flows  from  left  to  right  in  those  situated  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  body,  and  from  right  to  left  in  those  of 
the  posterior  half;  so  that  the  plane  in  which  its  circuit  is 
performed  is  horizontal,  instead  of  vertical.  It  is  curious  to 
find  an  example  of  a  similar  transverse  circulation,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  this  has  recently  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Solly  and  Mr.  Varley,  in  a  sprout  of  the  Chara  vulgaris^  near 
the  end  of  which  the  enclosed  fluid  revolves  continually  on 
its  own  axis,  instead  of  following  the  ordinary  course  of  ascent 
and  descent  along  the  sides  of  the  cylindric  cavity. — See  Trans, 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  xlix.  180. 
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lar  £4>pendi^e8  are  globular  or  oval  dilatatjkms 
of  some  of  the  large  yascular  trunks,  which  bend 
X0und  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
mid  establish  a  free  communication  between  the 
dorsal  and  the  abdominal  vessels.  They  axe 
described  by  Dug^s  as  consisting,  in  the  Lmm- 
hricus  gigas,  of  seven  vessels  on  each  side ;  form- 
ing a  series  of  rounded  dilatations,  about  twelve 
in  number,  resembling  a  string  of  beads.* 

In  the  Lumbricus  terrestris,  or  common  earth- 
worm, there  are  only  five  pair  of  these  vessels : 
they  have  been  described  and  figured  by  Sir 
E.  Home;t  but  the  most  full,  and  accurate 
account  of  their  structure  has:  been  given  by 
Morren,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  anatomy  of 
that  animal*!     Fig.  349,  which  is  reduced  from 


♦  They  are  termed  by  Dug^s,  Vaisseaux  moniliformes,  ou 
darso-abdominaux. — Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xv,  299. 

t  Philos.  Transact,  for  1817,  p.  3 :  and  PI.  iii.  Fig.  4. 

I  **  De  Lumbrici  terrestris  Historia  naturalis,  necnon  Ana- 
tomia  Tractatus."    Qto.  Bnixelles,  1829. 
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his  plates,  repfesento  these  stngulMr  appendagek 
to  the  vascular  system^  of  the  eBiM;h-vorai;  stipa^ 
rated  fix>in  their  attadttttcoto^  and  viewed  incov* 
nexion  only  with  tfaedorsal  and  abdendnal^iwiifci 
in  whieh  they  terminate^  Tbe  abdominal  ummA, 
(a,  a),  on  arriving  near  the^oBSophagiis,  fe^ditoted^ 
at  the  point  b,  into^  a  gbfoular  -bnlb  (c),  ipUdi 
is  followed)  at  equal  intervals^  ^by  four'^otbm 
(c,  c).  From  eacb  of  tfaes^  bnibi,  or  vmM^ 
cles^  as  they  are  termed  by  MoiTen^  a  vessel  {o) 
is  sent  off  at  right  angles,  on  eacb  side;  1Mb 
vessel  *also  enlarges  into  several  nearfy'globuto 
dilatations  (b),  followed  by  a'^still  Inger,  and 
more  elongated  oval  wo^taole^p),  which  ccn** 
pletes  the  s^nicircular  swe^  taken  by  the  WMsd 
in  bending  round'  the .  sides  of  the  body,  ia 
order  to  join  the  dorsal  vessel  (g,  g),  in  which 
all  the  other  four  communicating  vessels,  pre* 
senting  similar  dilatations,  terminate.  Sir  £• 
Home  is  of  opinion  that  these  dilated  portions  <^ 
the  vessel  are  useful  as  reservoiiB  of  blood,  fbr 
supplying  it  in  greater  quantity  te  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  as  occasion  may  require;  but 
Morren  ascribes  to  them  the  more  important 
office  of  accelerating,  by  their  muscular  action, 
the  current  of  circulating  blood.  If  the  latter  of 
these  views  be  correct,  which  the  strong  pulsa- 
tions constantly  visible  in  these  bulbs  render 
extremely  probable,  this  structure  would  oflfer 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  organ  which,  in  all  the 
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mpemur  classes  of  animals,  perfomiB  so  impor* 
tent  an  office  iil  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
taaatefy;  the  heart :  and  this  name,  indeed,  is 
given  by  Cuyier,  Mwren,  and  others,  to  these 
dilated  portions  of  the  vascular  systems  of  the 
bigfaer  oidere  of  Annelida. 

Here,  also,  the  statements  of  different  anato- 
miflte  are  at  variance,  with  r€^;ard  to  the  direc* 
tion  taken  by  the  blood  while  circulating  in  the 
vessds;  Home  and  Dug^  ref^sent  it  as  pro- 
ceeding forwards  in  tl^  dorsal,  and  backwards 
in  the  abdominal  vessels;  a  course  which  im- 
plies ite  deac^it  along  the  lateral  comnmnicatihg 
vessels  just  described;  while  De  Blainville  and 
Monea  ascribe  to  it  a  ccmrse  precisely  th^. 
reverse.  Amidst  these  conflicting  testimonies, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies;  and  a  suspicion  will  natu- 
raBy  arise,  that  the  course  of  the  Mood  in  the 
vessels  may  not  be  at  all  times  uniform,  but  may 
be  lisAAe  to  partial  oscillations,  or  be  even  com- 
pkt^y  reversed,  by  the  operation  of  particular 
disturbing  causes. 

The  larger  Crustacea  possess  a  circulatory 
apparatus  still  more  extensive  and  complete, 
accompankd  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
enei^  of  the  vital  functions.  As  we  follow  this 
system  in  the  more  highly  organized  tribes  of 
this  class,  we  find  the  powers  of  the  dorsal 
vessel  becoming  more  and   more  concenthited 

VOL.  II.  s 
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in  ito  anterior  extrewity ;  till  inr  the  Dmaf^it^ 
a  fuacnly  irhicli  eompreliendi  tib^  Lobfrter  and 
the  Crab,  we  find  this  part  dilated  into  an  ot«1 
or  giobuliBr  organ,  with  yery  mnscular  ooate^ 
eapaUe  of  vigorooft  eontractions,  i^DopeUuig  its 
contents  with  considerable  force  into  the  yesaolB^ 
and  tlterefore  clearly  entitled  to  the  appeUatfon 
itf  hMTt.  The  distinction  between  arteries  and 
veins,  which  can  scarcely  be  made  widb  an^ 
precision  in  the  systems  of  the  infisrior  tobies,  is 
here  perfectly  detrannined  by  the  exiitaaoa  ef 
this  central  ofgan  of  propulsion :  for  the  Tesaeb 
into  which  the  blood  is  seat  by  its  conlractkms, 
and  which,  ramifying  extensively,  difdribnte 
it  to  distant  parts,  are  indisptrtably  avtenes; 
and  adversely,  the  vessds,  which  collect  the 
Uood  frcn  all  these  parts,  and  bring  it  .back 
to  the  heart,  are  as  decidedly  veins.  The  heart 
of  the  lobster  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
carapace,  or  shdl  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
thorax,  in  a  plane  posterior  to  the  stomach, 
where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  pressed  against  the 
resisting  shell,  when  the  stomach  is  dist^ided* 
Its  pulsations  are  very  distinct,  and  are  per- 
formed with  great  regularity. 

The  importance  of  the  heart,  as  the  prime 
agent  in  the  circulation,  increases  as  we  advance 
to  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  whose  more 
active  and  enei^etic  functions  require  a  con- 
tinual and  rapid  renewal  of  nutrient  flmid^  and 
render  necessary  the  introduction  of  further,  ve- 
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fiBemeDts  into  its  stracture.  The  snpplj  o£ 
blood  to  the  heart,  being  in  a  constant  streanv 
praduoes  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  cavity  wliich 
Kceives  it ;  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  that  cavity 
are  not  excited  to  contraction,  until  they  are 
stretched  beyond  a  certain  pokit.  But  in  order 
effsctnaily  to  drive  the  blood  into  every  part  of 
the  arterial  system,  where  it  has  great  resistances 
«tr  overoome,  a  considerable  impulsive  force  is 
nequired ;  implying  a  sudden  as  well  as  poweiAd 
muscular  action.  This  object  is  attained,  in  all 
vertebrated  aninuds,  by  providing  a  second 
Bnucnfaur  cavity,  termed  a  vemtride^  into  wfaaeh 
llw  fiffit  cavity,  or  auricle,  throws  the  blood  it  has 
received  from  the  veins,  with  a  sudden  impulse; 
aad  thus  the  ventricle,  being  rapidly  distended, 
is  excited  to  a  much  more  quick  and  forcible 


350 


contraction  than  the  auricle,  and  propels  the 
blood  it  contains  into  the  artery,  with  an  impetus 
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iacomparably  greater  than  coiild  have  remked 
from  the  action  of  the  auricle  alone..  Figi  350 
nepreaents  the  heart  with  its  two  cavities ;  d  being 
the  auricle,  and  e  the  ventricle ;  together  with 
the  main  trunks  of  the  vems  (c,  c,)  which  con- 
vey the  blood  into  the  auricle ;  and  those  of  the 
arteries  (a),  which  receive  it  from  the  ventricle, 
finr  distribution  over  the  whole  system. 

The  force  of  contraction  in  the  principal 
cavity  of  the  heart  being  thus  increased,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  additional  secu- 
rities against  the  retrograde  motion  of  its  fluid 
contents.  Valves  are  accordingly  interposed 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle;  and  great 
refinement  of  mechanism  is  displayed  in  their 
construction.     Fig.  351  represents  their  appear- 


ance at  (v)  when  the  cavities,  both  of  the  auricle 
(d),  and  the  ventricle  (e)  are  laid  open :  c,  c,  as 
before,  being  the  upper  and  lower  vense  cavae, 
and  A,  the  main  trunk  of  the  aorta.    These 
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ralres  are  composed  of  two  loose  membraDes, 
the  fixed  edges  of  which  are  attached  circularly 
to  the  aperture  of  communication  between  the 
cavities,  and  their  loose  edges  project  into  the 
ventricle ;  so  that  they  perform  the  office  of 
flood-gates,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  blood 
when  it  is  impelled  into  the  ventricle,  and  being 
pushed  back  the  moment  the  ventricle  contracts; 
in  which  latter  case  they  concur  in  accurately 
clo^g  the  apertCire,  and  preventing  the  return 
of  a(  single  drop  iiito  the  auricle.  These  valves 
being  attached  to  a  wide  circular  aperture,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  restrained  from 
inverting  themselves  into  the  auricle,  at  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricle.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  piV)vided  slender  ligaments  (which  are 
seen  in  Fig.  351),  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  edge 
of  the  valve,  and  by  the  other  to  some  part  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  ;^  so  that  the 
valve  is  always  kept  within  the  cavity  of  the 
latter.  In  the  auricle,  the  same  purpose  is 
answered  by  the  oblique  direction  in  which  the 
veins  enter  it. 

The  arteries  themselves,  especiaUy  the  main 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  as  it  issues  from  the  heart,  are 
muscular,  and  when  suddenly  distended,  contract 
upon  their  contents.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  provide  means  for  preventing  any  reflux  of 
blood  into  the  ventricle  during  their  contraction; 
and  for  this  purpose  another  set  of  valves  (t;,  Fig. 
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351)  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  these  tubes; 
where  they  arise  from  the  ventricle.  These  valves 
consist  usually  of  three  membranes,  which  have 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  are  capable  of  closing 
the  passage  so  accurately,  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  can  pass  betweai  them.* 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  clear  idea  of  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  circulatory  system,  I 

have  drawn  the  diagram, 
Fig.  352,  exhibitfaig  the 
general  arrangement  oi 
its  component  parts.  Tlie 
main  arterial  trunk,  or 
Aorta  (a),  while  proceed- 
ing in  its  course,  gives  off 
numerous  branches  (b), 
which  divide  and  subdi-' 
vide,  till  the  ramifications 
(p  p)  arrive  at  an  extreme 
degree  of  minuteness ; 
and  they  fire  finally  distributed  to  every  organ, 
and  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  body.  They 
frequently,  during  their  course,  communicate  with 
one  another,  or  anastomose^  as  it  is  termed,  by 
collateral  branches ;  so  as  to  provide  against  in- 


*  In  the  artery  of  the  Shark,  and  other  cartilaginous  fiakea, 
where  the  action  of  the  vessel  is  very  powerful,  these  valves  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  arranged  in  rows,  occupying  several 
parts  of  the  artery.  Additional  valves  are  also  met  with  in  other 
fishes  at  the  branching  of  large  arteries. 
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temipdons  to  the  circulation,  which  might  aride 
from  accidental  obstructions  in  any  particular 
branches  of  this  e:&tended  system  of  canals. 
The  minutest  vessels  (p  p),  which  in  incalculable 
numbers,  pervade  every  part  of  the  frame,  are 
namied,  from  their  being  finer  than  hairs,  capH- 
iary  vessels. 

After  the  blood,  thus  transmitted  to  the  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  has  supplied 
them  with  the  nourishment  they  require,  it  is 
conveyed  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  which, 
commencing  from  the  extreme  ramifications  of 
the  arteries,  bend  back  again  in  a  course  di- 
rected towards  the  heart.  The  smaller  branches 
join  in  succession  to  fi3rm  larger  and  larg^ 
trunks,  till  they  are  at  length  all  united  into  <Hie 
or  two  main  pipes,  called  the  Verus  ca/va^  (c), 
which  pour  their  accumulated  torrent  of  blood 
into  the  general  reservoir,  the  heart;  entering 
first  into  the  auricle  (d),  and  thence  being  carried 
forward  into  the  ventricle  (e),  which  again  pro- 
pels it  through  the  Aorta.  The  veins  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  the  arteries,  and  may 
be  compared  to  rivers,  which  collecting  all  the 
water  that  is  not  imbibed  by  the  soil,  and  recQU- 
veying  it  into  its  general  receptacle,  the  ocean, 
perform  an  analogous  office  in  the  economy  of 
the  earth. 

Tlie  communications  of  the  capillary  arteries 
with  the  veins  are  beautifully  seen,  under  the 
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microscope,  in  the  transpaient  membranes  of 
frogs  or  fishes.  The  splendid  spectacle,  thus 
brought  within  the  cc^nizance  of  our  senses,  of 
unceasing  activity  in  the  minutest  filaments  of 
the  .animal  frame,  and  of  the  rapid  transit  d 
i^eanis  of  fluid,  bearing  along  with  them  miniute 
particles,  which  appear  to  be  pressing  fcNrwainb, 
like  the  passengers  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded 
city,  through  multitudes  of  narrow  and  winding 
passages,  can  never  fail,  when  first  beheld^  to 
fill  the  mind  with  astonishment*;  a  feeling, 
which  must  be  exalted  to  the  highest  admiration 
on  reflecting  that  what  we  there  behold  is  at  aU 
times  going  on  within  us,  during  the  wJbple 
period  of  our  lives,  in  every,  even  th^  mifiutest 
portion,  of  our  frame.  How  inadequate,  thi^ 
must  be  any  ideas  we  are  capable  of  forming 
c^  the  incalculable  number  of  moven^nts  aiMl.of 
actions,  which  are  conducted  in  the  living  sysr 
tem;  and  how  infinite  must  be  the  prescsieiMe 
and  the  wisdom,  by  which  these  multifcM*iou9  and 
complicated  operations,  were  so  deeply  {banned, 
and  so  harmoniously  adjusted ! 


*  Lewenhoeck,  speaking  of  the  delight  he  experienced  ok 
viewing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  tadpoles,  uses  the  IbSoivu 
ing  expressions.  <<  This  pleasure  has  oftentimes  been  so  rescyoa- 
ting  to  me,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  pleasure  of  foun- 
tains, or  water-works,  either  natural  or  made  by  art,  could  have 
pleased  my  sight  so  well,  as  the  view  of  these  creatures  has 
given  roe." — Phil,  Trans,  xxii.  453, 
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^  3.  Respiratory  Circulation. 

The  object  of  the  circulation  is  not  merely  to 
distribute  the  blood  through  the  general  syst^n 
of  the  body ;  it  has  also  another  and  a  very  im- 
portant office  to  perform.  The  blood  undergoes, 
in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  considerable 
changes,  both  in  its  colour  and  in  its  chemical 
composition.  The  healthy  blood  transmitted  by 
the  arteries  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue;  that 
brought  back  by  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  puiple, 
fimn  its  containing  an  excess  of  carbon,  and 
is  consequently  unfit  to  be  c^ain  circulated. 
Whenever,  frdm  some  derangement  in  the  func- 
tkfM^  this  dark  blood  finds  its  way  into  the 
artevies,  it  acts  as  a  pcHSon  on  every  organ  which 
it  yeaebes^  and  would  soon,  if  it  continued  to 
cnrenlate,  destroy  life.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
that  the  blood  which  returns  by  the  veins  should 
ulidcR^o  purification,  by  exposure  either  to  the 
air  itself,  or  to  a  fluid  containing  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  preserving  its  salutary 
qualities.  The  heart  and  vascular  system  have 
therefore  the  additional  tadk  assigned  them  of 
conveying  the  vitiated  venous  blood  to  certain 
organs,  where  it  may  have  access  to  the  air,  and 
repeiv^  its  vivifying  influence ;  and  to  this  office 
a  distinct  set  of  arteries  and  veins  is  appro- 
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jMriated,  coDBtituting  a  distlDct  circulation.  This 
I  haye  endeavoured  to  illusH 
trate  by  the  diagram,  Fig. 
353,  where  d  represeutB  the 
auricle,  and  b  the  ventricle 
of  the  heart ;  and  a  and  c, 
the  main  arterial  and  venous 
trunks ;  and  where  the  two 
circulations  are,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  supposed  to 
be  separated  from  one  anor 
ther,  so  that  the  two  systems 
of  vessels  may  occupy  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  diagram^ 
The  vessels  which  pervade  the  body  generally 
(b),  and  are  subservient  to  nutrition,  belong  to 
what  is  termed  the  greater ^  or  systemic  ciieola*r 
tion :  those  which  circulate  the  blood  through 
the  respiratory  organs,  (r),  for  the  purpose  of 
aeration,  compose  the  system  of  the  leaser^  or 
respiratory  circulation. 

Few  subjects  in  Physiology  present  a  field 
of  greater  interest  than  the  comparison  of  dM 
modes  in  which  these  two  great  functions  are, 
in  all  the  various  classes  of  animals,  exactly 
adjusted  to  each  other.  So  intimately  are  the 
organs  of  circulation  related  to  those  which  dis<* 
tribute  the  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs,  that 
we  never  can  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  former, 
without  a  close  referwce  to  the  lattw  of  these 
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systems.  While  describing  the  seireral  plans 
of  eireulation  presented  to  us  by  the  different 
classes,  I  shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  assume 
both  the  necessity  of  the  function  of  respiration, 
and  of  a  provision  of  certain  organs  for  the 
rec^tion  ei  air,  (either  in  its  gaseous  fimn,  or 
as  it  is  contained  in  water,)  where  the  blood 
may  be  subjected  to  its  action.  It  is  necessary, 
also,  to  state  that  the  oar^ms  for  receiving  atmos- 
pheric air  in  its  gaseous  state  are  either  lungs^ 
or  pulmonary  cavities^  while  those  which  are 
constructed  for  aquatic  respiration  are  termed 
giUsj  or  branehiie;  the  arteries  and  the  veins 
which  carry  on  this  respiratory  circulation,  being 
termed  puhrumaty^  or  hrcmchialj  according  at 
they  relate  to  the  one  or  the  other  description 
of  respiratory  organs. 

In  many  animals  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  cir- 
culating blood  which  und^goes  aeration;  the 
pulmonary  or  branchial  artmes  and  veins  being 
merely  branches  of  the  general  system  of  blood 
vessels;  so  that  in  this  case,  which  is  repre- 
s«ited  in  the  preceding  figure  (353),  the  \eaam 
circulation  is  incfaided  as  a  part  of  the  ge^ 
neral  circulation.  But  in  all  the  higher  classes 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is,  in  some  part  of  its 
circuit,  subjected  to  the  influeni^  of  the  air; 
Ae  pulmonary,  being  thai  distinct  from  the 
systemic  drculation.  In  the  Annelida,  for  in-» 
sluice,  tibe  venm  csvse,  which  bnag  back  ih% 
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blood  from  the  &yBbeia^  unite  to  IbmL  one  <Nr 
more  vessels,  which  then  assitme  the  fbndioii 
of  arteries,  subdividing  and  ramifyiag  upon  the 
branchial  organs ;  after  this  the  blood  is  again 
collected  by  the  branchial  veins,  which  unite 
into  one  trunk  to  form  the  arteries  of  the  syst 
teroic  circulation. 

Most  insects,  especially  when  arrived  at  the 
advanced  stages  of  their  developement,  have  too 
imperfect  a  circulation  to  effect  the  thorough 
aeration  of  the  blood :  and  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  that  fluid  is  not  contained  within  the  vascular 
system,  but  permeates  the  cavities  and  cellular 
texture  of  the  body.  It  will  be  seen,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  respiration,  that  the  same  object 
is  accomplished  by  means  totally  independent  of 
the  circulatory  apparatus ;  nemiely,  by  a  system 
of  air-tubes,  distributed  over  eve^  part  of  the 
body*  But  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  not 
required  in  those  Arachnida  where  the  circulation 
is  vigorous,  and  continues  during  the  whole  of 
life:  here,  then,  we  again  meet  with  a  pulmonary 
as  well  as  a  systemic  circulation,  in  conjunction 
with  internal  cavities  for  the  reception  of  air. 

In  the  Crustacea  the  circulation  is  conducted 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  Annelida ;  the 
blood  from  every  part  of  the  body  being  collected 
by  the  Venae  Cavae,  which  are  exceedingly  capa- 
cious, and  extend,  on  each  side,  along  the  lower 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  They  send  out  branches, 
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which  distribute  the  blood  to  the  gills ;  but  these 
btanebes,  at  their  origin,  suddenly  dilate,  so  as 
to  form  large  receptacles,  which  are  called 
mnnmsy  where  the  blood  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, and  where,  by  the  muscularity  of  the  ex- 
panded coats  of  the  vessels,  it  receives  an  addi- 
tional force  of  propulsion.  From  the  branchiae 
the  blood  is  returned  by  another  set  of  veins 
to  the  elongated,  heart  formerly  described,  and 

propelled  by  that  or- 
gan into  the  systemic 
arteries.  Fig.  354 
shows  the  relative  si- 
tuation of  these  ves- 
sels, when  isolated 
and  viewed  from  be- 
hind, in  the  Maia  squinado.  c,  c,  are  the  venae 
eavaa ;  e,  e,  the  venous  sinuses  above^mehticNied ; 
F,  F,  are  the  branchial  arteries ;  g,  the  gills,  or 
branohiflB ;  and  i,  i,  the  branchial  veins  termina- 
ting in  the  heart  l.* 

In  the  MoUusca,  the  heart  acquires  greater 
sise,  compared  with  the  other  organs,  and  exerts 
a  proportionally  greater  influence  as  the  'prime 
BGiofver  in  the  circulation.  A  beautiful  gradation 
may  be  perceived  in  the  developement  of  this 

*  A  minute  account  of  the  organs  of  circulation  in  the  Crus- 
tacea is  given  by  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards,  in  the  Annates 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xi,  283  and  352,  from  which  work  the 
abore  figjuve  is  taken. 
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orgaa  in  the  sercral  ordars  of  this  clam;*  the 
Brmmcbiopoda  having  two  hearts^  one  {^aoad  upon 
each  of  the  two  lateral  trunks  of  the  branchial 
veins;  the  Gasteropoda  having  a  single  hMrt, 
furnished  with  an  auricle;  and  the  Acqphala 
being  provided  with  a  heart,  which  hsA  a  single 
ventricle,  but  two  auricles,  corresponding  to  the 
two  trunks  of  the  branchial  veins.* 

The  most  remarkable  variety  of  structure  is 
that  exhibited  by  the  Cephalopoda.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  Crustacea,  dilatations  of  the 
vense  cavse,  at  the  origin  of  the  branchial  arte- 
ries ;  but  in  the  Nautilus  the  dilatations  of  the 
branchial  veins  are  of  such  a  size,  as  to  be  almost 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  auricles.  The 
Sqna^  in  whose  highly  organized  system  there  is 
required  great  additional  power  to  propel  tbe 
blood  with  sufficient  foroe  through  the  gilk*  is 
provided  with  a  large  and  eomplicabed  Inranofaial 
apparatus ;  and  the  requisite  power  is  ^opi^iied 
by  two  additional  hearts,  situated  on  tjbe  vease 
cavffi,  of  which  they  appear  as  if  they  wei>e 
dilatiUions,  immediately  before  the  braiicUftl 
arteries  are  sent  oCf  They  are  shown  at  b,  b, 
Fig.  356,  which  represents  this  part  of  the  vaa- 

*  A  great  number  of  bivalve  Molhsca  exhibit  tbe  singuiAr  pe« 
culiarity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  traversing 
through  the  cavity  of  the  heart. 

t  Tliese  veins  are  siirrounded  by  a  great  number  of  blind 
pouches,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  fringe ;  the  use  of  this 
singular  structure  is  unknown. 
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evlar  system  of  the  LoHgo,  detached  from  the 
surroiindiDg  parts ;  the  course  (tf  the  Uood  betng 


inficated  by  arrows,  c  is  one  of  the  three 
trunks. constitating  the  venae  cavae,  proceeding 
from  above)  dividmg  into  two  branches  as  it  de- 
scends^ and  terminating,  conjointly  with  the  two 
venons  trunks  {x>\  which  are  coming  from  below, 
into  the  lateral  or  branchial  hearts  (e,  e),  already 
mentioned.  Thence  the  blood  is  ooareyed  by  the 
branchial  arteries,  (f,  f),  on  each  side,  to  the  giilis 
(g),  and  returned,  by  the  branchial  yeins,  (i),  to 
the  large  central,  or  systemic  heart  (l),  which 
again  distributes  it,  by  means  of  the  systemic  ar- 
teries, to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  cuttle-fish 
tribe  is  the  only  one  thus  furnished  with  three 
distinct  hearts  for  carrying  on  a  double  circula- 
tion :  none  of  these  hearts  are  furnished  with 
auricles. 
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The  remarkable  dk^bntion  of  tbe  nifiseiilar 
powers,  which  give  an  impulse  to  the  ciroulatmg 
fluids,  met  with  in  the  Sepia,  constitutes  a  step 
in  the  transition  from  MoUusca  to  Fishes.  lu 
this  latter  class  of  animals;  the  two  lateral  hearts 
have  united  into  a  single  central  heart ;  while  the 
aortic  heart  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  thus 
the  position  of  the  heart  with  respect  to  the  two 
circulations  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  it 

has  in  the  invertebrated 
classes.  The  plan  in  Fishes 
is  shown  in  the  diagram, 
Fig.  356 ;  where  the  cen- 
tral organs  are  seen  to  con- 
sist of  four  cavities,  (c,d,e, 
f),  opening  successively  the 
one  into  the  other.  The 
heart  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  gills ;  and  there  pro* 
ceeds  from  it,  not  the  aorta, 
but  the  trunk  of  those 
branchial  arteries  (f),  which  convey  the  whole  of 
the  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs  (o,  h).  This 
Mood,  after  being  there  aerated,  is  collected  by 
the  branchial  veins  (i,)  which  unite  into  a  single 
trunk  (a),  passing  down  the  back,  and  perform- 
ing, without  any  intermediate  heart,  the  office  of 
an  aorta ;  that  is,  it  divides  into  innumerable 
branches,  and  distributes  the  blood  to  every  part 
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of  the  system.*-  The  blood  is  then  reconveyed 
to  the  heart  by  the  ordinary  veins,  which  form  a 
large  vena  cava  (c).  This  vein  is  generally  con- 
siderably dilated  at  its  termination,  or  just  before 
it  opens  into  the  auricle ;  constituting  what  has 
been  termed  a  venous  sinus.  This,  then,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  auricle  (d)  and  the  ventricle  (e)  ; 
but,  besides  these  cavities,  there  is  also  a  fourth 
(p),  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  beginning  of 
the  branchial  artery,  and  termed  the  hulhus  arte- 
riosus; contributing,  doubtless,  to  augment  the 
impetus  with  which  the  blood  is  sent  into  the 
branchial  arteries. 

The  circulation  in  Reptiles  is  not  double,  like 
that  of  fishes ;  for  only  a  part  of  the  blood  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  air  in  the 
pulmonary  organs.  All  the  animals  beloiiging 
to  this  class  are  cold«blooded,  sluggish,  and 
inert ;  liiey  subsist  upon  a  scanty  allowance  of 
food,  and  are  astonishingly  tenacious  of  life. 
The  simplest  form  in  which  we  meet  with  this 
mode  of  circulation  is  in  the  Batrachia;  it  is 


♦  The  caudal  branch  of  the  aorta  is  protected  by  the  rooU  of 
the  inferior  spinous  processes,  joining  to  form  arches  through 
which  it  pastes ;  and  frequently  the  artery  is  contained  in  a  bony 
channel,  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree,  which  effectually 
secures  it  from  all  external  pressure.  In  the  Sturgeon  even  the 
abdominal  aorta  is  thus  protected  ;  being  entirely  concealed 
within  this  bony  canal. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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357  H 


shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  357.  The  heart  of 
the  Frog,  for  example,  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  a  single  auricle 
(d),  and  a  single  ventricle 
(e).*  From  the  latter  th^re 
proceeds  o^e  great  arterial 
trunk,  which  is  properly  the 
aorta.  This  aorta  soon  di- 
vides into  two  trunks,  which, 
after  sending  bran<:hes  to  the 
head  and  neck,  bend  down- 
wards (as  is  seen  at  o,  p), 
and  unite  to  form. a  single 
trunk  (a),  which  is  the  de- 
scending aorta.  From  this  vessel  proceed  all 
the  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  trunk 
and  to  the  limbs,  and  which  are  r^resented 
as  situated  at  b  :  these  arterial  ramifications  are 
continued  into  the  great  venous  trunks,  which, 


*  Dr.  Davy  has  observed  that  although  the  auricle  appears 
single,  when  viewed  externally,  its  cavity  is  in  reality  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  a  transparent  membranous  partition, 
in  which  some  muscular  fibres  are  apparent :  these  communicate 
with  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  by  a  common  opening,  provided 
with  three  semilunar  valves.     Edin.  Phil.  Journal ;  xix,  16  T. 

Mr.  Owen  informs  me  that  his  own  observations  confirm 
those  of  Dr.  Davy ;  and  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  Siren 
has  also  a  distinct  pulmonic  auricle;  whence  he  infers  that 
wherever  lungs  are  sufficiently  developed  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  l)lood,  that  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  ventricle  by  a  distinct 
route,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  thus  defended  from  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  right  auricle. 
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as  usual,  constitute  the  Tenae  eavsB  (c),  and  ter- 
minate in  the  auride  (o). 

From  each  of  the  trunks  which  arise  from  the 
primary  division  of  the  aorta,  there  proceed  the 
small  arteries  (f),  which  are  distributed  to  the 
lungs  (g,  h),  and  convey  to  those  organs  a  part 
only  of  the  mass  of  circulating  blood.  To  these 
pulmonary  arteries  there  correspond  a  set  of 
veins,  uniting  in  the  trunks  (i),  which  bring 
back  the  aerated  blood  to  the  auricle  of  the 
heart  (d),  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood 
which  has  returned  by  the  venae  cavsB  (c),  from 
die  general  circulation.  Thus  the  bipod. is  only 
partially  aerated ;  in  consequence  of  the  lesser 
circulation  being  here  only  a  branch  of  the 
greater. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  or  beautiful  than  the 
mode  in  which  Nature  conducts  the  gradual  tran- 
sition of  the  branchial  circulation  of  the  tadpole, 
into  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  frog.  In 
the  former,  the  respiratory  organs  are  constructed 
on  the  model  of  those  of  fishes,  and  respiration 
is  poformed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  that  class 
of  animals :  the  heart  is  consequently  essentially 
branchial ;  sending  the  whole  of  its  blood  to  the 
gills,  the  veins  returning  from  which  (describing 
the  course  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  m,  n,  in 
the  diagram),  unite,  as  in  fishes,  to  form  the 
descending  aorta.  As  the  lungs  develope,  small 
arterial  branches,  arising  from  the  aorta,  are 
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distributed  to  those  organs;  and  in  proportion 
as  these  arteries  enlarge,  the  branchial  arteries 
diminish  ;  until,  on  their  becoming  entirely  ob- 
literated, the  course  of  the  blood  is  wholly 
diverted  from  them,  and  flows  through  the 
enlarged  lateral  trunks  (o,  p,)  of  which  the 
junction  constitutes  the  descending  aorta.  This 
latter  vessel  now  receives  the  whole  of  its  blood 
directly  from  the  heart ;  which,  from  bdng 
originally  a  branchial,  has  become  a  systemic 
heart. 

The  heart  of  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  such  as  the 
ordinary  species  of  Tortoises  and  Turtles,  hais 
two  distinct  auricles ;  the  one,  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  veins ;  the  other,  from  those 
of  the  body  generally ;  so  that  the  mixture  of 
aerated  arid  vitiated  blood  takes  place,  not  in  the 
auricle,  but  in  the  ventricle  itself.  When  all  the 
cavities  are  distended  with  blood,  the  two  auricles 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  ventricle, 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  union  of 
three  hearts.  The  circulatory  system  of  the 
Ophidia  is  constructed  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Chelonia. 

In  the  Saurian  reptiles,  the  structure  becomes 
again  more  complicated.  In  the  Chameleon  each 
auricle  of  the  heart  has  a  large  venous  sinus, 
appearing    like    two    supplementary  auricles.* 

*  Houston  ;  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad,  xv,  189. 
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The  heart  of  the  Crocodile  >  has  not  cmly  two 
auricles,  but  its  ventricle  is  divided,  by  two  par-- 
titions,  into  three  chambers :  each  of  the  par- 
titions is  perforated  to  allow  of  a  free  communis 
cation  between  the  chambers ;  and  the  passages 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  determine  the  curreqt  of 
aerated  blood,  returning  from  the  lungs,  into 
those  arteries,  more  especially,  which  supply  the 
head  and  the  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  while  the 
vitiated  blood  is  made  again  to  circulate  through 
the  arteries  of  the  viscera.* 

It  is  in  warm-blooded  animals  that  the  two 
offices  of  the  circulation  are  most  efficiently  per- 
formed; for  the  whole  of  the  blood  passes 
alternately  through  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
circulations;  and  a  complete  apparatus  is  pro- 

*  It  would  appear,  from  this  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  that 
the  brain,  or  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system,  requires, 
inore  than  any  other  part,  a  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  for  the 
due  performance  of  its  Unctions.  The  curious  provision  which 
is  made  for  sending  this  partial  supply  of  blood  of  a  particular 
quality  in  the  larger  kinds  of  reptiles,  such  as  the  Crocodile^ 
has  been  pointed  out  by  many  anatomists ;  but  has  been  lately 
investigated  more  particularly  by  M.  Martin  St.  Ange.  (See 
the  Report  of  G.  St.  Hilaire,  Revue  M4dicale,  for  April,  1833). 
It  is  found  that  in  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  Chelonia,  a 
partial  respiratory  system  is  provided  for  by  the  admission, 
through  two  canals  opening  externally,  of  aerated  water  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  may  act  upon  the  blood 
which  is  circulating  in  the  vessels.  Traces  of  canals  of  this 
description  are  also  met  with  in  some  of  the  higher  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Mammalia,  in 
the  Monotremata  and  the  Marsupialia. 
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Tided  for  each.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  hearts ; 
the  (me  on  the  left  side  impeUiiig  the  blood 
through  the  greater,  or  systemic  circulati<m; 
the  other,  on  the  right  side,  appropriated  to  the 
lesser,  or  pulmonary  circulation.    The  annexed 

diagram  (Fig.  359),  il- 
lustrates the  plan  of  the 
circulation  in  warm- 
blooded animals.  Front 
the  left  ventricle  (L)the 
blood  is  propelled  into 
the  aorta  (a),  to  be  dif- 
fused through  the  arte^ 
ries  of  the  system  (b)  to 
every  part,  and  pene- 
trating into  all  the  capil- 
lary vessels;  thence  it 
is  returned  by  the  veins,  through  the  venae  cavae 
(c),  to  the  right  auricle  (d),  which  delivers  it 
into  the  right  ventricle  (e).  This  right  ventricle 
impels  the  blood,  thus  received,  through  the 
pulmonary  arteries  (f),  into  the  lungs  (at  h), 
where  it  is  aerated,  and  whence  it  is  recon- 
veyed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  (i),  into  the  left 
auricle  (k),  which  immediately  pours  it  into  the 
left  ventricle  (l),  the  point  from  whence  we 
set  out. 

Both  the  right  and  the  left  heart  have  their 
respective  auricles  and  ventricles ;  but  they  are 
all  united  in  one   envelope,   so  as  to  compose 
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in  appearance  but  a  single  otgan  :*  still,  how-* 
ever,  the  right  and  left  cavities  are  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  from  one  anodier^  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  thick  partitions,  allowing  of  no  direct 
transmission  of  fluid  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other.  These  two  hearts  may  therefore  be  com- 
pared to  two  sets  of  chambers  under  the  same 
roof;  having  each  their  respective  entrances 
and  exits,  with  a  party-wall  of  separation  be- 
tween them.  This  junction  of  the  two  hearts 
is  conducive  to  their  mutual  strength ;  for  the 
fibres  of  each  intermix  and  even  co-operate  in 
their  actions,  and  both  circulations  are  carried 
tm  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  both  ventricles 
contract  or  close  at  the  same  instant;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  auricles.  The  blood  which 
has  just  returned  from  the  body,  and  that  from 
the  lungs,  the  former  by  the  vense  cavee,  the 


*  A  remarkable  exception  to  this  general  law  of  consolidation 

occurs  in  the  heart  of  the  Du- 
gong^  represented  in  Fig.  360, 
in  which  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  two  ventricles,  (e  and  l),  are 
almost  entirely  detached  from 
each  other.  In  this  figure,  which 
is  taken  from  the  Philosophical 
^H/?yHH      /  1^^  Transactions  for  1820,  d  is  the 

right  or  systemic  auricle ;  e  the 
right  or  pulmonary  ventricle ;  r 
the  pulmonary  artery ;  k  the  left 
or  pulmonary  auricle ;  l  the  left 
or  systemic  ventricle ;  and  a  the  aorta. 
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latter  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  fill  their  respec- 
tive auricles  at  the  same  instant;  and  both 
auricles,  contracting  at  the  same  moment,  dis- 
charge their  contents  simultaneously  into  their 
respective  ventricles.  In  the  like  manner,  at 
the  moment  when  the  left  ventricle  is  propelling 
its  aerated  blood  into  the  aorta,  for  the  purposes 
of  general  nutrition,  the  right  ventricle  is  like^ 
wise  driving  the  vitiated  blood  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  in  order  that  it  may  be  purified 
by  the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus  the  same 
blood  which,  during  the  interval  of  one  pulsation^ 
was  circulating  through  the  lungs,  is,  in  the 
next,  circulating  through  the  body;  and  thus 
do  the  contractions  of  the  veins,  auricles,  ven* 
tricles,  and  arteries  all  concur  in  the  sam^ 
general  end,  and  establish  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  harmony  of  action.* 

*  Evidence  is  afforded  of  the  human  conformation  being 
expressly  adapted  to  the  erect  position  of  the  body  by  the 
position  of  the  heart,  as  compared  with  quadrupeds ;  for  in  the 
latter,  the  heart  is  placed  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  chest, 
with  the  point  towards  the  abdomen,  and  not  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  diaphragm ;  but  in  man,  the  heart  lies  obliquely 
on  the  diaphragm,  with  the  apex  turned  towards  the  lefl  side. 
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^  4-  Distribution  of  Blood-vessels. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  arteries  in  the  animal 
system^  we  meet  with  numberless  proofs  of  wise 
and  provident  arrangement*  The  great  trunks 
of  both  arteries  and  veins,  which  carry  on  the 
circulation  in  the  limbs,  are  conducted  always 
on  the  interior  sides,  and  along  the  interior 
angles  of  the  joints,  and  generally  seek  the 
protection  of  the  adjacent  bones.  Grooves  are 
formed  in  many  of  the  bones,  where  arteries 
are  lodged,  with  the  evident  intention  of  afford^ 
ing  them  a  more  secure  passage.  Thus  the 
principal  arteries  which  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  proceed  along  the  lower  edges  of 
the  ribs,  in  deep  furrows  formed  for  their  pro^ 
tection.  Arteries  are  often  still  more  effectually 
guarded  against  injury  or  obstruction  by  pass- 
ing through  complete  tubes  of  solid  bone.  An 
instance  occurs  in  the  arteries  supplying  the 
teeth,  which  pass  along  a  channel  in  the  lower 
jaw,  excavated  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
bone.  The  aorta  in  fishes,  after  having  supplied 
arteries  to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  is  con- 
tinued to  the  tail,  and  passes  through  a  channel, 
formed  by  bony  processes  from  the  vertebrae; 
and  the  same  kind  of  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  corresponding  artery  in  the  Cetacea.     In 
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the  fore  leg  of  the  Lion,  which  is  employed 
in  actions  of  prodigious  strength,  the  artery, 
without  some  especial  provision,  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  being  compressed  by  the 
violent  contractions  of  the  muscles :  to  guard 
against  this  inconvenience,  it  is  made  to  posA 
through  a  perforation  in  the  bone  itself,  where 
it  is  completely  secure  from  pressure.  In  like 
manner  the  coffin  bone  of  the  Horse  is  per- 
forated f(wr  the  safe  conveyatice  of  the  arteries 
going  to  the  foot. 

The  energy  of  every  function  is  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  organs  exercising  that  function  re- 
ceive. The  muscles  employed  in  the  most 
vigorous  actions  are  always  found  to  receive 
the  Ingest  share  of  blood.  It  is  commonly 
observed  that  the  right  fore  leg  of  quadruped*, 
as  well  as  the  right  arm  in  man,  is  stronger 
than  the  left.  Much  of  this  superior  strength 
is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  education ;  the  right 
arm  being  habitually  more  used  than  the  left. 
But  still  the  different  mode  in  which  the  arteries 
are  distributed  to  the  two  arms  constitutes  a 
natural  source  of  inequality*  The  artery  Sup- 
plying the  right  arm  with  blood  is  the  first 
which  anses  from  the  aorta;  and  it  proceeds 
in  a  more  direct  course  from  the  heart  thdn 
the  artery  of  the  left  arm,  which  has  its 
origin  in  comiiwn  with  the  artery  of  that  side 
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cf  the  head.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  right  arm  is  originally  better  supplied  with 
nouril^hlBent  than  the  left.  It  may  be  alleged, 
in  confirmation  oi  this  yiew»  that  in  birds,  where 
imy  ineqnahty  in  the  actions  of  the  two  wings  ^ 
would  haye  disturbed  the  regularity  of  flight, 
the  aorta,  when  it  has  arriyed  at  the  centre  of 
the  chesty  divides  with  perfect  equality  into  two 
branches,  so  that  both  wings  receive  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  blood;  and  the  muscles^ 
being  thus  equally  nourished,  preserve  that 
aqciaiity  of  strengths  whach  their  function  rigidly 
demands. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  wanted  in 
any  particular  organ,  and  yet  the  force  with 
which  it  w^uld  arrive>  if  sent  immediately  by 
iarge  arteries,  might  ii\fure  the  texture  of  that 
organ,  coatrivances  are  adopted  for  diminishing 
its  impetus,  either  by  making  the  arteries  pursue 
very  winding,  and  circuitous  paths,  or  by  subi- 
dividing  them,  befipre  they  reach  their  destination, 
into  a  great  number  of  smaller  arteries.  The 
4altcate  t^iture  of  the  brain,  for  instance,  would 
he  greatly  injured  by  the  blood  being  impelled 
with  any  considerable  force  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessels  which  are  distributed  to  it ;  and  yet 
.a  very  large  supply  of  blood  is  required  by  that 
organ  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  arteries  which 
go  to  the  brain  are  very  tortuous  in  their  course  ^ 
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every  flexure  tending  considerably  to  diminish 
the  force  of  the  current  of  blood. 
.  In  animals  that  graze,  and  keep  their  heads 
for  a  long  time  in  a  dependent  position,  the 
danger  from  an  excessive  impetus  in  the  blood 
flowing  towards  the  head  is  much  greater  than 
in  other  animals  ;  and  we  find  that  an  ex- 
traordinary provision  is  made  to  obviate  this 
danger.  The  arteries  which  supply  the  brain, 
(m  their  entrance  into  the  basis  of  the  dLull, 
suddenly  divide  into  a  great  number  of  mi- 
nute branches,  forming  a  complicated  net^work 
of  vessels ;  an  arrangement  which,  on  the  well 
known  principles  of  hydraulics,  must  greatly 
check  the  velocity  of  the  blood  conducted 
through  them.  That  such  is  the  real  purpose 
of  this  structure  is  evident  from  the  branches 
afterwards  uniting  into  larger  trunks  when  they 
have  entered  the  brain,  through  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  then  distributed  exactly  as  in 
other  animals,  where  no  such  previous  sub- 
division takes  place. 

In  the  BradypHs  tridactyluSy  or  great  Ame^ 
rican  Sloth,  an  animal  remarkable  for  the  slow- 
ness of  its  movements,  a  plan  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  former  is  adopted  in  the  structure 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs.  These  arteries,  at 
their  entrance  into  both  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, suddenly  divide  into  a  great  number 
of  cylindric  vessels  of  equal  size,  communicating 
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in  various  places  by  collateral  branches.  These 
curiously  subdivided  arteries  are  exclusively 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  for  all 
the  other  arteries  of  the  body  branch  oflf  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  structure,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  A.  Carlisle,*  is  not  confined  to 
the  Sloth,  but  is  met  with  in  other  animals,  as 
the  Lemur  tardigradus^  and  the  Lemur  loris^ 
which  resemble  the  sloth  in  the  extreme  slug- 
gishness of  their  movements.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  therdbre,  that  this  peculiarity  in  the 
muscular  power  results  from  this  remarkable 
structure  in  the  arteries ;  or  is  at  least  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  In  the  Lion,  and  some 
other  beasts  of  prey,  a  similar  construction  is 
ad<^[)ted  in  the  arteries  of  the  head;  probably 
with  a  view  to  confer  a  power  of  more  permanent 
contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  for  hold- 
ing a  strong  animal,  such  as  a  buffalo,  and  car- 
rying it  to  a  distance. 

That  we  may  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  immense  power  of  the  ventricle,  or  prime 
mover  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  have 
but  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  obstacles  im- 
peding its  passage  through  the  arterial  system. 
There  is,  first,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  which  must  be  overcome 
before  any  blood  can  enter  them.     Secondly, 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  98,  and  for  1804,  p.  17. 
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the  arteries  are,  in  most  places,  so  eonneeted 
with  many  heavy  parts  of  the  body,  that  *heir 
dilatation  cannot  be  effected  without,  at  the  same 
time,  communicating  motion  to  them.  Thus, 
when  we  sit  cross-legged,  the  pulsation  of  the 
artery  in  the  ham,  which  is  pressed  upcA  the 
knee  of  the  other  leg,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
raise  the  whole  leg  and  foot,  Bt  each  beat  of  the 
pulse.  If  we  consider  the  great  weight  of  the 
leg,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  of  the  lever  by 
which  that  weight  acts,  we  shall  be  convinced  of 
the  prodigious  force  which  is  actually  exerted  by 
the  current  of  blood  in  the  artery  in  thus  raising 
the  whole  limb.  Thirdly,  the  winding  course, 
which  the  blood  is  forced  to  take,  in  following 
all  the  oblique  and  serpentine  flexures  of  the 
arteries,  must  greatly  impede  its  motion.  But 
notwithstanding  these  numerous  and  powerfid 
impediments,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  so  great, 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles  or  causes  of 
retardation,  it  drives  the  blood  with  immense  ve- 
locity into  the  aorta.  The  ventricle  of  the  human 
heart  does  not  contain  more  than  an  ounce  of 
blood,  and  it  contracts  at  least  seventy  times  in 
a  minute ;  so  that  above  three  hundred  pounds  of 
blood  are  passing  through  this  oi^n  during 
every  hour  that  we  live.  **  Consider,"  says  Paley, 
"  what  an  affair  this  is  when  we  come  to  very 
large  animals.  The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  larger  in 
the  bore  than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water-works 
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at  London  Bridge ;  and  the  water  roaring  in  ito 
pafiMge  through  that  pipe  is  inferior  in  impe- 
tus and  velocity  to  the  blood  gushing  through 
the  whale's  heart.  An  anatomist  who  under- 
stood the  stnicture  of  the  heart,  might  say  before- 
hand that  it  would  play ;  but  he  would  expect, 
from  the  complexity  of  its  mjechanism,  and  the 
delicacy  of  many  of  its  parts^  that  it  should  always 
be  liaUe  to  derangement,  or  that  it  would  soon 
work  itself  out.  Yet  shall  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine go  on,  night  and  day,  for  eighty  years 
together,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand 
strokes  every  twenty-four  hours,  having  at  every 
rtroke  a  great  resistance  to  overcome,  and  shall 
continue  this  action,  for  this  length  of  time, 
without  disorder  and  without  weaoriness.  To 
those  who  venture  their  lives  in  a  ship,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  there  is  only  a  plank  be- 
tween them  and  destruction ;  but  in  the  body, 
and  especially  in  the  arterial  system,  there  is 
in  many  parts  only  a  membrane,  a  skin,  a 
thread."  Yet  how  well  has  every  part  been 
guarded  from  injury:  how  providentially  have 
accidents  been  anticipated:  how  skilfully  has 
Clanger  been  averted ! 

Hie  impulse  which  the  heart,  by  its  powerfiil 
contraction,  gives  to  the  blood,  is  nearly  ex- 
pended by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  veins : 
pature  has  accordingly  furnished  them  wiUi 
numerous  valves,  all   opening  in   a  direction 
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towards  the  heart;  so  that,  as  long  as  the 
blood  proceeds  in  its  natural  course,  it  meets 
with  no  impediment ;  while  a  retrograde  motion 
is  eflTectually  prevented.  Hence  external  pres- 
sure, occasionally  applied  to  the  veins,  assists  in 
promoting  the  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  heart;  and  hence  the 
effJects  of  exercise  in  accelerating 
the  circulation.  Valves  are  more 
especially  provided  in  the  veins 
which  pass  over  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  or  which  run  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin;  while 
they  are  not  found  in  the  more 
internal  veins  belonging  to  the 
viscera,  which  are  less  exposed  to  unequal 
pressure.  These  valves  are  delineated  in  Fig. 
366,  which  represents  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
large  veins. 

The  situation  and  structure  of  the  valves  be- 
longing to  the  hydraulic  apparatus  of  the  circu- 
lation furnish  as  unequivocal  proofs  of  design  as 
any  that  can  be  adduced.  It  was  the  observa- 
tion of  these  valves  that  first  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  Harvey  the  train  of  reflexions  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  the  arteries  and  the  heart. 
This  great  discovery  was  one  of  the  earliest 
fruits  of  the  active  and  rational  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  at  the  era  of  Bacon's  writings,  was  be- 
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ginning  to  awaken  the  human  mind  from  its  long 
night  of  slumber,  and  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
which  had,  for  so  many  ages,  overshadowed  the 
regions  of  philosophy  and  science.  We  cannot 
but  feel  a  pride,  as  Englishmen,  in  the  recollec- 
tion, that  a  discovery  of  such  vast  importance  as 
that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  has 
led  to  nearly  all  the  modem  improvements  in  the 
medical  art,  was  made  by  our  own  countryman, 
whose  name  will  for  ever  live  in  the  annals  of 
our  race  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  bene- 
factOTS.  The  consideration,  also,  that  it  had  its 
source  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology,  affords  us  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  advantages  that  may  result  from  the  culti- 
vation of  these  sciences ;  to  which  Nature,  in- 
deed, seems,  in  this  instance,  expressly  to  have 
invited  us,  by  displaying  to  our  view,  in  the 
organs  of  the  circulation,  an  endless  diversity  of 
combinations,  as  if  she  had  purposely  designed 
to  elucidate  their  relations  with  the  vital  powers, 
and  to  assist  our  investigations  of  the  laws  of 
organized  beings. 
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CnAmu  XI. 

RBSPIKATIOlf* 

^  1  •  Respiratum  m  Geneml. 

The  action  of  atmospheric  air  is  eqmdly  hccok 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  SBdy^etaUe 
life;  As  tbe  ascending  sap  of  plants  canmife 
bci  perfected  unless  exposed  to  the  cbemical 
agency  of  air  in  tbe  leaves ;  in  l&e  manner  tiw 
Mood  of  aniikiak  requiies  the  pecpatml  rano* 
nation  of  ito  vitai  properties  by  the  pacifying  ht« 
fluencie  of  respiration.  The  great  iinportancer  of 
this  fbuctiMi  is  erimced  by  the  oeostant  prevision 
iiiiiick  has  been  made  by  Nature,  in  erery  dass 
of  animalsi  for  bringing  eiidi  pertioi^  of  their 
nutritive  juices,  in  its  turn,  into  contact  with  air* 
Even  the  circulation  of  these  juices  is  anrobyeet 
of  inferior  importance,  compared  with  their 
aeration ;  for  we  find  that  insects,  which  have 
but  an  imperfect  and  partial  circulation  of  their 
blood,  still  require  the  free  introduction  of  air 
into  every  part  of  their  system.  The  necessity 
for  air  is  more  m^ent  than  the  demand  for  food; 
many  animals  being  capable  of  subsisting  for  a 
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considerable  time  without  nourishment,  but  aH 
stseedily  perishing  when  deprived  of  air.  The 
influence  of  this  element  is  requiate  as  well  for 
the  production  and  developement,  as  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  organiied  beings  in  a  Uving  state. 
No  Tegetable  seed  will  germinate,  nor  will  any 
egg,  eren  of  the  smallest  insect,  give  birth  to  a 
larva,  if  kept  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  Experiments 
on  this  subject  have  been  varied  and  mult^>lied 
without  end  by  Spallanz€ini,  who  found  that 
inBcetB  under  an  air  pump,  confined  in  rarefied 
air,  in  general  lived  for  shorter  periods  in  pro'^ 
portion  to  the  degree  to  which  the  exhaustion  of 
air  had  been  carried.  Those  species  of  infa* 
soria,  which  are  most  tenacious  of  life,  lived  in 
▼ery  rarefied  air  for  above  a  month :  others 
perished  in  fourteen,  eleven,  or  eight  days;  and 
fiome  in  two  days  only.  In  this  imperiSect 
Tacuum,  they  were  seen  still  to  continue  their 
accustomed  evolutions,  wheding  in  circles,  dart^ 
ing  to  the  surfitce,  or  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the 
'fluid,  and  producing  vortices  by  the  rapid  vibra«- 
tion  of  their  cilia,  to  catch  the  floating  particles 
which  serve  as  their  food :  in  course  of  time, 
however,  they  invariably  gave  indications  of  un- 
easiness; their  movements  became  languid,  a 
general  relaxatimi  ensued,  and  they  at  length 
expired.  But  when  the  vacuum  was  rendered 
perfect,  none  of  the  infiisions  of  animal  or  vege- 
table substances,  which,  under  ordinary  circnm'- 
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Stances,  soon  swarm  with  millions  of  these  micro- 
scopic beings,  ever  exhibited  a  single  animal- 
cule; although  they  soon  made  their  appearance 
in  great  numbers,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  air 
was  admitted  into  the  receiver. 

Animals  which  inhabit  the  waters,  and  remain 
constantly  under  its  surface,  such  as  fishes,  and 
the  greater  number  of  mollusca,  are  necessarily 
precluded  from  receiving  the  direct  action  of 
atmospheric  air  in  its  gaseous  state.  But  as  all 
water  exposed  to  the  air  soon  absorbs  it  in  lai^ 
quantities,  it  becomes  the  medium  by  which  that 
agent  is  applied  to  the  respiratory  organs  of 
aquatic  animals ;  and  the  oxygen  it  contains  may 
thus  act  upon  the  blood  with  considerable  effect; 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
directly  applied  in  a  gaseous  state.  The  air 
which  is  present  in  water  is,  accordingly,  as 
necessary  to  these  animals  as  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  those  which  live  on  land:  hence 
in  our  inquiries  into  the  respiration  of  aquatic 
animals,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  trace  the  means 
by  which  the  surrounding  water  is  allowed  to 
havie  access  to  the  oi^ans  appropriated  to  this 
function ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the 
water  upon  them,  it  will  always  be  understood 
that  I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air 
which  that  water  contains. 

Respiration,  in  its  different  modes,  may  be 
distinguished,   according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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medium  which  is  breathed,  into  agnatic  or  atmo- 
spheric ;  and  in  the  former  case,  it  is  either  cuta- 
neousy  or  branchial^  according  as  the  respiratory 
organs  are  external  or  internal.  Atmospheric 
respiration,  again,  is  either  tracheal,  or  pulmo- 
nary,  according  as  the  air  is  received  by  a 
system  of  air  tubes,  denominated  trache€e,  or  into 
pulmonary  cavities,  composing  the  lungs. 


§  2.  Aquatic  Respiration. 

Zoophytes  appear  in  general  to  be  unprovided 
with  any  distinct  channels  for  conveying  aerated 
water  into  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  so  that  it 
may  act  in  succession  on  the  nutritive  juices, 
and  after  performing  this  office,  maybe  expelled, 
and  exchanged  for  a  fresh  supply.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  conjectured,  on  the  presumption 
that  this  function  is  equally  necessary  to  them 
as  it  is  to  all  other  animals,  that  the  vivifying 
influence  of  the  surrounding  element  is  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Thus  it  is  very  possible  that  in  Polypi,  while  the 
interior  surface  of  the  sac  digests  the  food,  its 
external  surface  may  perform  the  office  of  res- 
piration ;  and  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  function  has  been  distinctly  traced  in  the 
Acaleph<B.     Medusae,  indeed,  appear  to  have  a 
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fiirttier  ol^ect  tliaa  mere  progression  in  the 
alternate  expansions  and  contractioiiB  of  the 
floating  edges  of  their  hemispherical  bodies ;  for 
these  movements  are  performed  with  great  regu* 
larity  und»  all  circumstances  of  rest. or  motion ; 
and  they  continue  even  when  the  animal  is  taken 
out- of  the  water  and  laid  on  the  ground,  as  long 
as  it  retains  its  vitality.  The  specific  name  of 
the  Medusa  pulmo*  (the  Pulmone  Marino  of  the 
Italians),  is  derived  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  these  movements  to  those  of  the  lungs 
of  breathing  animals.  The  large  cavities  ad- 
jacent to  the  stomach,  and  which  have  been 
already  pointed  out  in  Fig.  249  and  2fl2,t  have 
been  conjectured  to  be  respiratory  organs,  chiefly, 
I  believe,  because  they  are  not  known  to  ^erve 
any  other  purpose. 

The  EntozQa,  in  like  manner,  preient  no  ap- 
pearance of  intemsd  respiratory  oi^ans ;  so  that 
they  probably  receive  the  influence  of  oxygen 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  juices  of  4he 
animals  on  which  they  subsist.  PtanaritBy  which 
have  a  more  independent  existence,  though  en«- 
dowed  with  a  system  of  circulating  vessels,  have 
no  internal  respiratory  organs;  and  whatever 
tespiration  they  perform  must  be  wholly  <juta* 

*  See  the  delineation  of  this  animal  in  Fig.  135,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
t  Pages  86  and  87  of  this  volume. 
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BMus.  Such  is  also  tlie  condition  of  several  of 
the  simpler  kinds  of  Annelida ;  but  in  those 
which  m^  noKMse  highly  organized,  an  apparatus 
is  provided  for  re^ration,  which  is  wholly  ex- 
tecBtal  to  the  body,  and  appears  as  an  app^tidage* 
te  it ;  consisting  generally  of  tufts  of  projeotii^ 
fibres,  branching  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  and 
floating  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  Lum- 
hricus  marimts^  or  lob-worm,^  for  example,  haa 
two  rows  of  branchial  organs  of  this  description, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  each  row  being 
composed  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  tufts.  In 
the  more  stationary  Annelida,  which  'inhabit 
calcareous  tubes,  as  the  Serpmla  and  the  Tere- 
belia,  these  arborescent  tufts  are  protected  by  a 
sbeath,  which  env^opes  their  roots ;  and  ihey 
are  placed  on  the  head,  as  being  the  only  part 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  water. 
.  Most  of  tbs  smaller  Crustacea  have  branchisB 
m  the  form  of  feathery  tufts,  attached. to  the 
paddles  near  the  tail,  and  kept  in  incessant 
Tibratory  motion,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
groat  liveliness  to  the  animal,  and  is  mote 
especiidly  striking  in  the  mkroscopic  species. 
Thie  vaiiety  of  shapes  which  these  organs  assume 
in  difien»t  tribes  is  too  great  to  allow  ^  any 


♦  Arenicola  piscaterum  (Lam.).      See  a  delineation  of  this 
■karine  worm  in  Pig.  135,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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specific  deBcription  of  them  in  this  place :  but 
amidst  these  varieties  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  their  construction  has  been,  in  all  cases,  de- 
signed to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 
over  which  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  blood- 
vessels might  be  spread,  in  order  to  expose  them 
fully  to  the  action  of  aerated  water. 

The  Mollusca,  also,  present  great  diversity  in 
the  forms  of  their  respiratory  organs,  although 
they  are  all,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  adapted 
to  aquatic  respiration.  In  many  of  the  tribes 
which  have  no  shell,  as  the  ThetiSy  the  Doris,  and 
the  Triiania,  there  are  arborescent  gills  projecting 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  floating  in 
the  water.  In  the  Lepas,  or  barnacle,  a  curious 
family,  constituting  a  connecting  link  between 
molluscous  and  articulated  animals,  these  organs 
are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  cirrhi^  or  jointed 
tentacula,  which  are  kept  in  constant  motion, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  action  of  the  water  on 
the  blood-vessels  they  contain. 

We  are  -next  to  consider  the  extensive  series 
of  aquatic  animals  in  which  respiration  is  carried 
on  by  organs  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  first  example  of  internal  aquatic  ^eg^iration 
occurs  in  the  Holothuria,  where  there  is  an 
organ  composed  of  ramified  tubes,  situated  in  a 
cavity  having  an  external  opening  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  aerated  water,  which  is  brought  to 
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act  on  a  vascular  net-work,  containing  the  nutri* 
tive  juices  of  the  animal,  and  apparently  per- 
forming a  partial  circulation  of  those  juices.  A 
still  more  complicated  system  of  respiratory 
channels  occurs,  both  in  the  Echinus  and  Aste- 
rias,  where  they  open  by  separate,  but  very 
minute  orifices,  distinct  from  the  larger  aper- 
tures through  which  the  feet  protrude ;  and  the 
water  admitted  through  these  tubes  is  allowed  to 
permeate  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  and  is 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  organs. 

The  animals  composing  the  family  of  Ascidi€e 
have  a  large  respiratory  cavity,  receiving  the 
water  from  without,  and  having  its  sides  lined 
with  a  membrane,  which  is  thrown  into  a  great 
number  of  folds  ;  thus  considerably  extending 
the  surface  on  which  the  water  is  designed  to 
act.  The  entrance  into  the  oesophagus,  or  true 
mouth,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  this  cavity ; 
that  is,  at  the  part  most  remote  from  the  ex- 
ternal orifice ;  so  that  all  the  food  has  to  pass 
through  the  respiratory  cavity,  before  it  can  be 
swallowed,  and  received  into  the  stomach. 

In  several  of  the  Annelida^  also,  we  find  in- 
ternal organs  of  respiration.  The  Lumbricus  ter- 
restrisy  or  common  earth-worm,  has  a  single  row 
of  apertures,  about  120  in  number,  placed  along 
the  back;  and  opening  between  the  segments  of 
the  body :    they  each   lead  into  a  respiratory 
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yesidie,  rituated  between  the  integum^at  and  the 
intestine."*^  The  Leech  has  sixteen  mmute  ori- 
fik^es  of  this  kind  on  each  side  of  the  body,  open- 
ing internally  into  the  same  number  of  oval  cdils^ 
which  are  respiratory  cayilies ;  the  water  j[>asMiig 
both  in  and  out  by  the  same  orifices.f 

The  Aphrodita  actdeata  has  thirty-two  wificies 
<m  each  side,  placed  in  rows,  opening  mto  &e 
abdominal  cavity,  and  admitting  the  water,  which 
is  afterwards  received  into  numerous  pooches, 
containing  cadcal  processes  of  the  intestine;  so 
that  the  nutriment  is  aerated  almost  ais  soon  as 
it  is  prepared  by  the  digestive  oi^ans4 

In  all  the  higher  classes  of  aquatic  animals, 
where  the  circulation  is  carri^  on  by  means 
of  a  muscular  heart,  and  where  the  whole  of 
the  blood  is  subjected,  during  its  circuit,  to  the 
action  of  the  aerated  watw,  the  immediate  organs 
of  respirajtion  consist  of  long,  narrow  filam^ts, 
in  the  form  of  a  fringe;    and  the  blood-vessels 

♦  A  minute  description  of  these  oif  ans  is  given  by  MorteOy  w 
pages  53  and  148  of  his  work  already  quoted. 

t  The  blood,  after  being  fiecated  in  these  cells,  is  <!ODveyed 
into  the  large  lateral  vessels,  by  means  of  canals,  which  pass 
transversely,  forming  loops,  situated  between  the  ceeca  of  the 
stomach.  These  loops  are  studded  with  an  immense  number  of 
small  rounded  bodies  of  a  glandular  appearance,  resembling  those 
which  are  appended  to  the  v^nee  cavse  of  the  cephalopoda. 

t  Home,  Philos.  Trans,  for  1815,  p.  259. 
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belonging  to  the  respiratOTy  system  are  exten* 
sivdy  distributed  OTor  the  whole  surface  of  these 
filaments*  Organs  ^f  this  description  are  deno- 
minated Branchi€Bj  or  GUIs;  and  the  arteries 
which  bring  the  blood  to  them  are  called  the 
branchial  arteriss;  the  veins,  whkh  convey  it 
back,  being,  of  course,  the  branchial  veins. 

The  larger  Crustacea  have  their  branchiae 
situated  oa  the  under  side  of  the  body,  not  only 
in  order  to  obtain  protection  from  the  carapace, 
which  is  folded  over  them,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  being  attached  to  the  haunches  o£  the  feet- 
jaws,  and  thoracic  feet ;  and  thus  participating  in 
the  movements  of  those  organs.  They  may  be 
seen  in  the  Lobster j  or  in  the  Crab^  by  raising 
the  lower  edge  of  the  carapace.  The  form  of 
each  branchial  lamina  is  shown  at  o,  in  Fig. 
354:*  they  consist  of  assemblages  of  many 
thousands  of  minute  filaments,  proceeding  from 
tbeir  respective  stems,  like  the  fibres  of  a  feather ; 
and  each  group  having  a  triangulsu*,  or  pyra- 
midal figure.  The  number  of  these  pyramidal 
bodies  varies  in  the  different  genera;  thus  the 
Lobster  has  twenty-two,  disposed  in  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  body ;  but  in  the  Crab,  there 
are  only  seven  on  each  side.  To  these  organs 
are  attached  short  and  flat  paddles,  which  are 

*  Page  209  of  this  volupae. 
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moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  and  are  kept  in 
incessant  motion,  producing  strong  currents  of 
water,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
full  action  of  that  element  on  every  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  branchiae. 

In  the  greater  number  of  MoUusca,  these  im- 
portant organs,  although  external  with  respect 
to  the  viscera,  are  within  the  shell,  and  are 
generally  situated  near  its  outer  margin.  They 
are  composed  of  parallel  filaments,  arranged  like 
the  teeth  of  a  fine  comb ;  and  an  opening  exidts 
in  the  mouth  for  admitting  the  water  which  is 
to  act  upon  them.*  In  the  Gasteropoda^  or 
inhabitants  of  univalve  shells,  this  opening  is 
usually  wide.  In  the  Acephala^  or  bivalve  mol- 
lusca,  the  gills  are  spread  out,  in  the  form  of 
laminae,  round  the  margin  of  the  shell  ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  Oyster,  whiere  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  heard.  The  aerated 
water  is  admitted  through  a  fissure  in  the 
mouth ; .  and  when  it  has  performed  its  office 

*  These  filaments  appear,  in  many  instances,  to  have  the 
power  of  producing  currents  of  water  in  their  vicinity  by  the 
action  of  minute  cilia,  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  tentacula 
of  many  polypi,  where  the  same  phenomenon  is  observable. 
Thus  if  one  of  the  branchial  filaments  of  the  fresh  water  muscle 
be  cut  across,  the  detached  portion  will  be  seen  to  advance  in 
the  fluid  by  a  spontaneous  motion,  like  the  tentaculum  of  a 
polype,  under  the  same  circumstances.  Similar  currents  of 
water,  according  to  the  recent  observations  of  Mr.  Lister,  and 
apparently  determined  by  the  same  mechanism  of  vibratory  cilia, 
take  place  in  the  branchial  sac  of  Ascidiee. 
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in  respiration,  is  usually  expelled  by  a  sepa- 
rate opening.  The  part  of  the  mouth  through 
which  the  water  is  admitted  to  the  branchiae  is 
sometimes  prolonged ;  forming  a  tube,  open  at 
the  extremity,  and  at  all  times  allowing  free 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  water,  even  when  the 
animal  has  withdrawn  its  body  wholly  within 
its  shell.  Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two 
tubes  of  this  kind  are  met  with ;  and  they  are 
often  protected  by  a  tubular  portion  of  shell,  as 
is  seen  in  the  MureXy  Buccinuniy  and  Stromhus ; 
in  other  instances,  the  situation  of  the  tube  is 
only  marked  by  a  deep  notch  in  the  edge  of  the 
shell.  In  those  mollusca  which  burrow  in  the 
sand,  this  tube  can  be  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  so  as  to  reach  the  water,  which  is  alter- 
nately sucked  in  and  ejected  by  the  muscular 
action  of  the  mouth.  In  those  Acephala  which 
are  unprovided  with  any  tube  of  this  kind,  the 
mechanism  of  respiration  consists  simply  in  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  shell.  By  watch- 
ing them  attentively  we  may  perceive  that  the 
surrounding  water  is  moved  in  an  eddy  by  these 
actions,  and  that  the  current  is  kept  up  without 
interruption.  All  the  Sepiae  have  their  gills  en- 
closed in  two  lateral  cavities,  which  communicate 
with  a  funnel-shaped  opening  in  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  and  alternately  receiving  and  expelling 
the  water  by  the  muscular  action  of  its  sides. 
The  forms  assumed  by  the  respiratory  organs  in 
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this  class  are  alAiost  infinitely  diveraificdy  whUe 
the  geiierid  desigil  of  their  arrangement  is  stiH 
the  same. 

As  we  rise  in  the  scal^  of  animals,  the  respifa^ 
tory  function  assumes  a  higher  importance.  In 
Fishes  the  gills  form  large  ^n'gans^  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  action  is  moSre  essential  to  life 
than  it  appears  to  be  in  any  of  the  inferic^ 
classes  :  they  are  situated,  tM^  is  well  known,  od 
each  side  of  the  throat  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  heart.    Their  usilal  form  is  shown  at  o  oj 


Fig.  366,  where  they  ar6  reptesented  on  one  side 
only,  but  in  their  relative  situations  with  respect 
to  the  auricle  (d),  and  ventricle  (e),  of  the  heart ; 
the  bulbus  arteriosus  (b),  and  the  branchial  ar- 
tery (f).    They  have  the  same  fringed  structure 
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aft  in  the  molluaca,  the  fibres  being  set  close  to 
each  other,  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather,  or  the 
teeth  of  a  fine  comb,  and  being  attached,  on  each 
side  of  Uxe  throat,  in  double  rows,  to  the  convex 
nmrgins  of  four  cartilaginoas  or  osseoas  arches, 
which  ai^e  themselves  connected  with  the  jaws 
by  the  bone  called  the  os  hgoides.  The  mode  of 
their  articulation  is  such  as  to  allow  each  arch 
to  have  a  small  motion  forwards,  by  which  they 
are  separated  from  one  another ;  and  by  moving 
backwards  they  are  again  brought  together, 
or  collapsed.  Each  filament  contains  a  daider 
plate  of  cartilage,  giving  it  mechanical  sup- 
port, and  enabling  it  to  preserve  its  shape 
while  moved  by  the  streams  of  water,  which 
are  perpetually  rushing  past.  When  their  sur- 
faces are  still  more  minutely  examined,  th^ 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  innumerable  mi- 
nute processes,  crowded  together  like  the  pile 
of  velvet ;  and  on  these  are  distributed  myriads 
of  blood-vesseb,  spread,  like  a  ddUcate  net-work, 
over  every  part  of  the  surface.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  sur&u^e  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  aerated  water,  by  these  thickly  set  filaments, 
must  be  exceedingly  great.* 

A  large  flap,  termed  the  Operculum^  extencU 
over  the  whole  organ,  defending  it  from  injury, 

*  Dr.  Monro  computed  that  in  the  Skate,  the  snifiace  of  the 
gills  is,  at  the  least,  equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  human 
body. 
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and  leaving  below  a  wide  fissure  for  the  escape 
of  the  water,  which  has  performed  its  office  in  res- 
piration. Few  this  purpose  the  water  is  taken  in 
by  the  mouth,  and  forced  by  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  through  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the 
branchial  cavities :  in  this  action  the  branchial 
arches  are  brought  forwards,  and  separated  to  a 
certain  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  rush 
of  water  through  them  unfolds  and  s^aratea 
each  of  the  thousand  minute  filaments  of  the 
branchiae,  so  that  they  all  receive  the  full  action 
of  that  fluid  as  it  passes  by  them.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  principal  mechanical  object  of  dxe  act 
of  respiration  in  this  class  of  animals  ;  and  it  is 
an  object  that  requires  the  co-operation  of  a 
liquid,  such  as  water,  capable  oC  acting  by  its 
impulsive  momentum  in  expanding  every  part 
(rf  the  apparatus  on  which  the  blood  vessels  are 
distributed.  When  a  fish  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  this  eflect  can  no  longer  be  produced ;  in 
vain  the  animal  reiterates  its  utmost  ejSbrts  to 
raise  the  branchiae,  and  relieve  the  sense  of 
suffocation  it  experiences  in  consequence  of  the 
general  collapse  of  the  filaments  of  those  organs, 
which  adhere  together  in  a  mass,  and  can  no 
longer  receive  the  vivifying  influence  of  oxygen.* 

•  It  has  been  generally  stated  by  physiologists,  even  of  the 
highest  authority,  such  as  Cuvier,  that  the  principal  reason  why 
fishes  cannot  maintain  life,  when  surrounded  by  air  instead  of 
water,  is  that  the  branchioe  become  dry,  and  lose  the  power  of 
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Death  is,  in  like  manner,  the  consequence  of  a 
ligature  passed  round  ti&e'  fish,  and  pr^fintfeg 
the  expansion  of  the  branchiae  and  the  motion  of 
the  opercula.  :.■:.* 

In  all  ossedus  fishes  the  opening  und^  the 
opercutlum  for  the  ^it  of  the  respii*ed  ^ater,  \^ 
a  simple' fissure;  btit  in  most  of  the  eartilagiiioua 
tribes,  thelre  is  no  operculum,  and  the  ^atei* 
escapes  through  a  serieife  df  apfeitttres  in  the 
side  of  the  throat.  '  Sharkb  have  five  &b^ng 
orifices  ttf  this  descriptioh,  as  may  bfe  seen  ih 
Fig:  367^.'     >    ,•  -    r    .     •    r    ■') 

As  the  Lamprey  employs  its  mouth  more  con*^ 
stantly  than  other  fish  in  laying  hold  of  its  p'J^ey, 
and  adhering  to  other  bodies,  the  organs  df  res- 
piration are  so  constructfed^aiS^to  be  indepen^eii^ 
of  the  mouth  in  receiving  the  water. '  There  *a*fef 
seven  external  opening  on  each  side  (t^.'3^V 
leading  into  the  same  number  of  separate  oval 
pouches,  ^tuated  horizdntally,'  and*  the  inricff* 
membrane  of  which  has  thfe  samfe  structuW 
as  gills :    these  pouches  are  seen  oh  a  larger* 

acting  when  thus  iieprived  of  their  natural  moisture ;  for  it  might 
otherwise  naturally  b^  expected  that  the  oxygen  of  atMosph^ie' 
air  would  exert  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  blood  whidi  cifw* 
culates  in  the  branch iab,  than  that  of  merely  aerated  water. 
The  recti6cation  of  this  error  is  due  to  Flourens,  who  pointed 
out  the  true  cause  of  suffocation,  stated  in  the  text,  in  a  Memoir' 
entitled  ''  Experiences  sur  le  Mechahisme  de  la  Respiration  des 
Poissous.** — Annal^s  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xx,  5. 

•  They  are  also  visible  in  Fig.  29^3,  (page  166),  which  is  that 
of  the  Squalus  ptistis^  a  species  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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scale  thanTin  the  preceding  figure,  in  Fig.  369. 
There  is  also  an  equal  number  of  internal  open- 
ings, seen  in  the  lower  part  of  this  last  figure, 
leading  into  a  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
closed,  and  the  upper  terminates  by  a  fringed 
edge  in  the  oesophagus.  The  water  which  is 
received  by  the  seven  lateral  openings,  enters  at 
one  side,  and  after  it  has  acted  upon  the  gills, 
passes  round  the  projecting  membranes.  The 
greater  part  makes  its  exit  by  the  same  orifices ; 
but  a  portion  escapes  into  the  middle  tube,  and 
thence  passes,  either  into  the  other  cavities,  or 
into  the  cesophagus'*'. 

In  the  Myxine^  which  feeds  upon  the  internal 
parts  of  its  prey,  and  buries  its  head  and  part 
of  its  body  in  the  flesh,  the  openings  of  the 
respiratory  organs  are  removed  sufficiently  far 
firom-the  head  to  admit  of  respiration  going  on 
while  the  animal  is  so  employed ;  and  there  are 
only  *  two  external  openings,  and  six  lateral 
pouches  on  each  side,  with  tubes  similar  to  those 
in  the  lamprey. 

The  Perca  scandens  (DaldorflQt*  which  is  a 
fish  inhabiting  the  seas  of  India,  has  a  very 
remarkable  structure,  adapting  it  to  the  main- 

*  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  respired  water  is  ejected 
through  the  nostril :  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  the 
nostril  has  no  communication  with  the  mouth,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  E.  Home.  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815,  p.  259.  These, 
organs  have  also  been  described  by  Bloch  and  GsBrtner.    . 

t  Anthuis  testudineus  {^XocYi) :  Anabus  (Q\x\.) 
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tenance  of  respiration,  and  consequently  to  the 
support  of  life  for  a  considerable  time  when  out 
of  the  water ;  and  hence  it  is  said  occasionally 
to  travel  on  land  to  some  distance  from  the 
coast*.  The  pharyngeal  bones  of  this  fish  have 
a  foliated  and  cellular  structure,  which  gives 
them  a  capacity  for  retaining  a  sulBScient  quan- 
tity of  water,  not  only  to  keep  the  gills  moist, 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper 
office ;  while  not  a  particle  of  water  is  suffered 
to  escape  from  them,  by  the  opercula  being 
accurately  closed. 

The  same  faculty,  resulting  from  a  similar 
structure,  is  possessed  by  the  Ophicephalusj  which 
is  also  met  with  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  India 
and  China.  Eels  are  enabled  to  carry  on  respi- 
ration when  out  of  water,  for  a  certain  period; 
in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  aperture 
for  the  exit  of  the  water  from  the  branchial 
cavity,  which  enables  it  to  be  closed,  and  the 
water  to  be  retained  in  that  cavity.f 

I  have  already  stated  that,  in  all  aquatic  ani- 
mals, the  water  which  is  breathed  is  merely  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  air  it  contains  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  organs  of  respiration.   This 

•  This  peculiar  faculty  has  been  already  alluded  to  in 
volume  i,  p.  433. 

t  Dr.  Hancock  states  that  the  Doras  costatus,  {Silurus  cos- 
tatus,  Linn.)  or  Hassar,  in  very  dry  seasons,  is  sometimes  seen, 
in  great  numbers,  making  long  marches  over  land,  in  search  of 
water.     Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  xx.  396. 
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air  is  eonstantly  vitiiited  by  the  raspiratian  of 
these  animals,  and  requires  to  be  renewed  by 
the  absorption  of  a  fresh  portion,  which  can 
only  take  place  when  the  water  freely  commu- 
nicates with  the  atmofi^here;  and  if  this  renewal 
be  by  any  n^eans  prevented,  the  water  is  no 
bnger  capable  of  sustaining  life.  Fishes  are 
killed  in  a  vejry  few  hours,  if  confined  in  a 
limited  portion  <£  water,  which  has  no  Access 
to  fresh  air.  Wh^i  many  fishes  are  enclqsed  in 
a  narrow  vessd*  they  all  fiitraggle  £or  the  upper- 
most place,  (where  the  atmospheric  air  is  first 
absorbed,)  like  the  unfortunate  men  imprisoned 
in  the. black-hole  at  Calcutta.  When  a. small 
fish-pond  is  itotea  o^ier,  the  fishes  soon  pemh; 
unless  holes  be  bndLen  in  the  ice,  in  btdei  to 
adn^it  air :  they  may  be  seen  flocking  towards 
these  holcA,  in-order  to  receive  the  benelk)  ol 
the  fresh  air  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  watar ; 
and  so .  great  is  iheiX)  eagerness  on  these  occa- 
sions, that  they  (^n  allow  themselves  tO:  be 
caught,  by  the  hapd«  Watw,  from  whieh  all 
air  has  beeni  extracted,  either  by.  the  airrpump^ 
or  by  boiling,  is. to  fishes  what  a  vacuum  iSito 
a  breathing,  terrestrial'  aniiaal.  HninbcJIdt  and 
Provencal  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
quantities  of  air  which  fishes  require  for  their  res- 
{Hration.  They  found  that  river-water  generally 
contains  about  erne  36th  of  its  bulk  of  air ;  of 
which  quantity,  one-third '  consists  of  oxygen. 
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being  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume. 
A  tench  is  able  to  breathe  when  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  reduced  to  the  5000th  part-of  the  bulk 
of  the  water,  but  soon  becomes  exceedingly 
feeble  by  the  privation  of  this  necessary  ele- 
ment The  fact,  however^  ^^ows  the  admirable 
perfection  of  the  organs  of  this  fish,  which  can 
extract  so  minute  a  quantity  of  air  from  watev 
to  which  that  rar  adheres  with  great  tenacity.* 

♦  The  swimming  bladder  of  fishes  is  regarded  by  many  of  the 
German  naturalists  as  having  some  relations  to  the  respiratory 
fuadtioBi  add  as  being  the  rudiment  of  the  pulmonary  cavity 
qf  land  animals ;  the  passage  of  communicatioii  with  the  oeso- 
phagus being  conceived  to  represent  the  trachea.  The  air  con- 
tained in  the  swimming  bladder  of  fishes  has  been  examined  by 
many  diemists,  but  although  it  is  generally  fbtmd  to  be  a  mixture 
of  oxygea  and  nitrogen,  the  proponion  inrw^ich  these  gases  exist 
is  observed  to  va^ry  considerably.  Biot  concluded  from  his  expe- 
riments, that  in  the  air-bladder  of  fishes  inhabiting  the  greatest 
depths  of  the  oeean,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  greater,  while  in 
those  of  fishes  which  -oome  often  to  the  surface,  the  nitrogen  is 
more  abundant ;  and  De  la.  Roche  ^ame  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  his  researches  on  the  fisl^es  of  ^e  Mediterranean.  From  the 
experiments  of  Humboldt  and  Provencal,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  quality  of  the  air  contained  in  the  air- 
Uadder  is  .but  retnotciy  cotmected  with  xespin^n.  (M&noiret 
de  la  Soci^t^  d*Arcueil,  ii,  359.) 

According  to  Ehrmann,  the  Cobitis,  or  Loche,  occasionally 
swallows  air,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
effects  a  change  (n  the  blood-vessela,  with  which  it  is  brought 
hkifi  cpn tact,,  exactly  similar  to.  that  w^ich  occurs  in  ordinary 
respkation.  It  is  also  believed  that  in  all  fishes  a  partial  aeration 
of  the  blood  is  the  result  of  a  similar  action,  taking  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  body  nnder  the  soaks  of  the  integiiments.  Cuvier, 
Mr  lea  Poissont,  1, 383. 
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^  3.  Atmo^heric  Respirattmi. 

The  next  series  of  structures  which  are  to  come 
under  our  review,  comprehends  all  those  adapted 
to  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air  in  its 
gaseous  form;  and  th^  physiology  is  no  less 
diversified  than  that  of  the  organs  by  which 
water  is  respired. 

Air  may  be  respired  by  trach^ej  or  by  pnl- 
monary  cavities ;  the  first  mode  is  exemplified  in 
insects ;  the  second  is  that  adopted  in  the  larger 
terrestrial  animals. 

The  greater  part  of  the  blood  of  insects  being 
difibsed  by  transudation  through  every  internal 
organ  of  their  bodies,  and  a  small  portion  only 
being  enclosed  in  vessels,  and  circulating  in  them, 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  air  could  not  have 
been  generally  extended  to  that  fluid  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  modes  of  respiration,  where  the 
fimction  is  carried  on  in  an  organ  of  limited  extent. 
As  the  blood  could  not  be  brought  to  the  air,  it 
became  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  air  should 
be  brought  to  the  blood.  For  this  purpose  there 
has  been  provided,  in  all  insects,  a  system  of 
continuous  and  ramified  vessels,  called  trachetBy 
distributing  air  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The 
external  orifices,  from  which  these  air  tubes 
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commence,  are  called  spiracles^  or  stigmata,  and 
are  usually  situated  in  rows  on   each  side  of 


the  body,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  370;  which  repre- 
sents the  lower  or  abdominal  surface  of  the  Dy- 
tiscus  marginalis.  They  are  seen  very  distinctly 
in  the  caterpillar,  which  has  generally  ten  on 
each  side,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  abdo- 
minal segments.  In  many  insects  we  find  them 
guarded  by  bristles,  or  tufts  of  hair,  and  some- 
times by  valves,  placed  at  the  orifice,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  extraneous  bodies.  The  spira- 
cles are  opened  and  closed  by  muscles  provided 
for  that  purpose.  Fig.  371  is  a  magnified  view 
of  spiracles  of  this  description,  from  the  Ceram- 
hyx  heros.  (Fab.)  They  are  the  beginnings  of 
short  tubes,  which  open  into  large  trunks  (as 
shown  in   Fig.   372),  extending  longitudinally 
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QP  each  side»  and  sendUig  off  radiating  branches 
from  the  parts  which  are  opposite  to  tine  qn^ 
racles;  and  these  branches  are  farther  subdi- 
vided, in  the  same  maaner  as  the  arteries  of  liie 
larger  animals,  so  that  their  minute  ramificaliims 
perv^e  every  organ  in  the  body.  This  rammed 
distribution  has  frequently  occasioned  their 
being  mistaken  for  blood  vessels.  In  the  wings 
of  insects  the  nervures,  which  have  the  Sfpear- 
ance  of  v^bs,  are  only  large  air-tubes.  Jurine 
asserts  that  it  is  by  forcing  air  into  ^ese  tubes 
that  the  insect  is  enabled  suddenly  to  expand 
the  wings  in  preparing  them  for  flight,  giving 
them  by  this  means  greater  buoyancy,  as  well  as 
tension. 

The  traqheee  are  kept  CQntin^alJy,jperyions  by 
a  curious  meclbanism ;  they  m^  formed  of  three 
coats,  the  e^tefpal  and  internal  of  which  are 
membrapous;  but  the  middle  coat  is  constructed 
of.an.el^tic  thxiead  coiled  into  a  helix,  xircylin^ 
drical  spiral  (a^  seen  in  Fig.  372);  and  the 
elasticity  of  this  thread  keeps  the  tube.qonstantly 
in  a  state  o^  expansion,  and  therefore  fiill  of  air. 
When  examined  uujder  water,  the  tracheae  have  a 
shining  silvery,  appearance,  from  the  air  they 
contain.  This  structure  has  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy to  that  of  the  air  vessels  of  plants,  which 
also  bear  the  ^a^e  of  traehe^;  and  in  both 
similar  variations  are  observed  in  the  contexture 
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i^^tfafi^Jaadc  membfuoe  by  which  they  are  kept 
pervious.* 

.  The  tracheaB,  in  miaiiy  poits  of  their  course, 
present  remarkable  dilatations,  which  apparently 
aerve  aa  .rieservoirB  of  air ;  th«y  fure  yery  cmispi- 
ciiou»  in  the  IXjftiscms  VMrgimCliSj  which  re&idea 
(NriacipBlly  in.  water;  bat  they  a^o  exiM  in 
many  insects,  as  the  Melahmtba  and  the  Ceram- 
bgXy .  whieh  li^e  wholly  in  the  air.f  Thoto  of 
the  Scolia  hos^torum  (Fab.)  are  delineated  in 
Fig.  373|  Gcmftiderably  magnified. 

If  an  insect  be  immersed  in  watet^  air  will  be 
seen  escaf^ng  in  nfinate  bubbles  at  each  s^i- 
rade ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  water  ebtars  into 
the  tubes,  sensibility  is  destroyed  If  idl  the 
spivodes  be  dosed  by  oil,  or  a^ny  other  unctuous 
wbttaace,  the  insect  immediately  d^  of  suf- 
iQeation.;.'but.  if  som^  of  them  be  left  op^i, 
iespiration  is  k^  up  to  a  considemble  ex* 
tent^  from  the  numerous  commmiications  which 
exist  among  the  air  vessels.  Insects  soon  perish 
when  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  the  air  exhausted ;  but  they  are  generally 

•  Acc6rdiDg  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Kidd  these  vessels  are 
often  annular  in  insects,  as  is  also  the  case  with  those  of  plants. 
He  considers  the  longitudinal  tracheee  as  connecting  channels, 
by  which  the  insect  is  enabled  to  direct  the  air  to  particular  parts 
for  occasional  purposes.     Phil.  Trans,  for  1825,  p.  234. 

t  Leon  Dufour,  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles ;  viii.  26. 
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more  tenacious  of  life  under  these  circum- 
stances than  the  laiger  animals,  and  often,  after 
being  apparently  dead,  rerive  on  the  readmis- 
sion  of  air. 

Aquatic  insects  have  tracheae,  like  those  living 
in  air,  and  are  frequently  provided  with  tubes, 
which  are  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  they  absorb  air  for  res- 
piration. In  a  few  tribes  a  complicated  mode 
of  respiration  is  practised ;  aerated  water  is 
taken  into  the  body,  and  introduced  into  cavities, 
where  the  air  is  extracted  from  it,  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  ordinary  tracheae  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  system.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  extensive  apparatus  for 
aeration  in  animals,  which  have  either  no  circu- 
lation of  their  nutritious  juices,  or  a  very  im- 
perfect one ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  arrive  at  the 
examination  of  animals  possessing  an  enlarged 
system  of  blood  vessels,  than  we  find  nature 
abandoning  the  system  of  tracheae,  and  employ- 
ing more  simple  means  of  effecting  the  aeration 

*  Mr.  Dutrochet  conceives  that  the  principle  on  which  this 
operation  is  conducted  is  the  same  with  that  by  which  gases  are 
reciprocally  transmitted  through  moistened  membranes;  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac,  who,  on  enclosing 
mixtures  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  in  any 
proportion,  in  a  membranous  bladder,  which  was  then  immersed 
in  aerated  water,  found  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  transit  of 
the  gases ;  until  at  length  pure  atmospheric  air  remains  in  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder. 
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of  the  blood.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  facility 
afforded  by  the  blood-vessels  of  transmitting  the 
blood  to  particular  orgians,  where  it  may  con- 
veniently receive  the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus 
Scorpions  are  provided,  on  each  side  of  the 
thorax,  with  four  pulmonary  cavities,  seen  at  l, 
on  the  left  side  of  Fig.  374;  into  each  of  which 


air  is  admitted  by  a  separate  external  opening. 
A,  B,  is  the  dorsal  vessel,  which  is  connected  with 
the  pulmonary  cavities  by  means  of  two  sets  of 
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imiBcks,  the  Doe  set  (if,  m)  bdiig  longer  ^haa^  the 
other  (m,  m,  m)-  The  branchial  artei^es  (v)  are 
seen  ramifying  orer  the  iiraer  surface  ^f  the  jml- 
monary.  cavities  (r)  on  the  right  side,  whence 
the  blood  is  conTeyed  by  a  corresponding  set  of 
branchial  veins  to  the  dorsal  vessel ;  and  other 
vessels,  which  are  ordinary  veins,,  are  seen  at  o^ 
proceeding  from  the  abdominal  cavity  to  join  the 
dorsal  vessel.  The  membrane  which  lines  the 
pulmonary  cavities  is  curiously  plaited ;  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
partaking  of  the  structure  of  gills ;  and  on  this 
account  these  organs  are  termed  by  Latreille 
pneumo'hranchitB.  Organs  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion exist  in  Spiders ;  some  species  having  eight ; 
others  four;  and  some  only  two:  but  there  is 
one  entire  order  of  Arachnida  which  respire  by 
means  of  tracheae,  and  in  these  the  circulation 
is  as  imperfect  as  it  is  in  insects. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  an  essential  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  structure  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium 
which  is  to  act  upon  them ;  for  in  aquatic  res- 
piration the  air  contained  in  water  is  made  to 
act  on  the  blood  circulating  in  vessels  which 
ramify  on  the  external  surface  of  the  filaments 
of  the  gills;  while  in  atmospheric  respiration 
the  air  in  its  gaseous  state  is  always  received 
into  cavities,  on  the  internal  surfaice  of  which  the 
blood-vessels,  intended  to  receive  its  influence. 
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are  distributed*  It  is  not  difBcnlt  to  assign  the 
final  cause  of  this  change  of  plan ;  for  in  each 
case  the  structure  is  accommodated  to  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  the  medium  respired.  A 
liquid)  being  inelastic  and  ponderous^  is  adapted, 
by  its  momentum  alone,  to  separate  and  sur- 
round the  loose  floating  filaments  composing  the 
branchiee ;  but  a  light  gaseous  fluid,  like  air,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  better  fitted  to  expand  dilatable 
ca;7ities  into  which  it  may  be  introduced.. 

Occasionally,  however,  it  is  found  that  organs 
constructed  like  branchi^,  and  usually  perform* 
ing  aquatic  respiration,  can  be  adapted  to  respire 
air.  This  is:  the  case  with  some  species  of  Crus- 
tacea, of  the  order  Decapoday  such  as  Crabs, 
which,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  dis- 
covered by  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards,  retain 
a  quantity  of  water  in  the  branchial  cavity  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  live  a  very  long  time  out  of  the 
water.  It  Is  only  in  their  mature  state  of  de* 
vclopement,  however,  that  they,  are,  qualified  for 
this  amphibious  existence,  for  at  an  early  period 
of  growth  they  cani  live  only  in  water. 

There  is  an  entire  order  of  Gasteropodous 
Molhisoa  which'  breathe*  atmospheric  air  by 
means  of  pulmonary,  cavities.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Limax^  or  i^;ttg,  and;  also  i  with  the 
Belix^  or  snail,  the  TestacdUiy  the  Clausilia, 
and  many  otb^,  which,  though  partial  t6  moist 
situations,  are,  from  the  conformation  of  their 
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respiratory  organs,  essentially  land  animals.  The 
air  is  received  by  a  round  aperture  near  the 
head,  guarded  by  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  is 
seen  to  dilate  or  contract  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, but  which  is  sometimes  completely  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  mouth  folding  over  it. 
The  cavity,  to  which  this  opening  leads,  is  lined 
with  a  membrane  delicately  folded,  and  over- 
spread with  a  beautiful  netrwork  of  pulmonary 
vessels.  Other  mollusca  of  the  same  order, 
which  are  more  aquatic  in  their  habits,  have 
yet  a  similar  structure,  and  are  obliged  at  in- 
tervals to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
order  to  breathe  atmospheric  air:  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Onchidiuniy  the  Planorhisy  the 
Lymruea^  &c. 

The  structure  of  the  pulmonary  organs  be- 
comes gradually  more  refined  and  complicated 
as  we  ascend  to  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 
In  all  vertebrated  terrestrial  animals  they  are 
called  lungs^  and  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
vesicles,  into  which  the  air  is  admitted  by  a 
tube,  called  the  trachea^  or  wind-pipe,  extending 
downwards  from  the  back  of  the  mouth,  parallel 
to  the  cesophagus.  Great  care  is  taken  to  guard 
the  beginning  of  this  passage  from  the  intrusion 
of  any  solid  or  liquid  that  may  be  swallowed.  A 
cartilaginous  valve,  termed  the  epiglottis^  is 
generally  provided  for  this  purpose,  which  is 
made  to  descend  by  the  action  of  the  same 
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mwcles  that  perform,  deglutition,  and  which 
then  closes  accurately  the, entrance  into  the  air- 
tube.  It  is  an  exceedmgly  beautiful  contriy- 
ance,  both  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism, 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  its  formation.)  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  the  trachea  divides  into  two 
branches,  called  the  bronchia^  passing  to  the 
lungs,  on  .either  side.  Both  the  wind-pipe  and 
the  bronchia  are  prevented  from  closing  by  the 
interposition  of  a  series  of.  firm  cartilaginous 
ringlets,  interposed  between  their  inner  and 
outer  coats,  and  placed  at  small  and  equal  dis^ 
tances  froax  one  another.  The  natural  elasticity 
of' these  ringlets  tends  to  keep  the  sides  of  the 
tube  stretched,  and.causes.it  to  remain  open: 
it  is  a  structure  very  analogous  to  that  of  the 
trachea  of  insects,  or  of  the  vessels  of  the  same 
name  in  plants* 

The  lungs  of  .Reptiles  consist  of  large  sacs, 
into,  the  cavity  of  which  the- bronchia,  proceed- 
ing from  the.  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  open  at 
once,  a^d  without  further  subdivision.  Cells  are 
formed  within  the  sides  of  this  great  cavity,  by 
fine  membranous  partitions,. as  thin  and  delicate 
as.  soap  bubbles.  The.  lungs  of  serpents  have 
s^^rcely  anyof  these  partitions,  but  consist  of 
one  simple  pulmonary  sac,  situated  on  the  right 
^de,  having  the.  slender  elongated  form  of  all 
the  other  viscera,  and   extending   nearly    the 
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whole  l^igth  of  the  body.  The  lung  on  the  left 
side  is  in  general  scarcely  discernible,  being 
very  imperfectly  developed.  In  the  Chamelion 
the  lungs  have  numerous  processes  which  pro- 
ject from  them  like  oeeca.  In  the  Sauria,  tiie 
lungSt  are  more  confined' to  the  thoracic  reigion; 
and  ace  more  completely  cellule.  * 

The  ma&hanism,  by  which^  in  these  animalSy 
the  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs,  is  exceedingly 
peculiar,  and  was  for  a  kmg  time  a  subject  ot 
controversy..  If  we  take  a^frog  as  an  example; 
and  watch  its  respiraticm,  we  cannot  readfly  dis- 
cover that  it  breathes  at  all,  for  it  never  dpeM 
its  mouth  to  receive  air,  and  there  is  no  motion 
of  the  ^des  to  indicate  that  it  respkes;  and 
yet»  on  any  sudden*  alarm,  we  see  the  animal 
blowing  itself  up,  as  if  by  SMae  internal  power, 
though. its  mouth  all  the  while  continues  to  be 
closed.  We  may  perceive,  howerer,  thift  its 
throat  is  in  frequent  motion,  as  if  the  fh^  were 
economising  its  mouthful  of  air,  and  transferring 
it  backwards  and  forwards  betwe^' its  mouth 
and  lungs;  but  if  »^e  direct  our  attentiidu  to^tfae^ 
nostrils,  we.  may  observe'  in  tbeUd^  a  twii^g 
motion,,  at  .each ;  movawmt  of ^  the  jsrws i  for  iv is, 
in  fact^  through  the  nostrils-  that  the^  ttbg  reo^ev 
all  the.  air:  which,  it  bveatbes^  The  jaws  aie 
never  opened i  but  &r  eating;  and  tftie  sides  of 
the  mouth  form  a  sort  of  bdk>w«,  of  which  the 
nostrils  are  the:  inlets;   and  by  thetr  alt^matte 
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oontpaction  and  relaxation  tlie  air  is  swalloired, 
and  forced  into  the  trachea,  bo  as  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  If  the  mouth  of  a  frog  be  forcibly  kept 
open,  it  can  no  longer  breathe,  because  it  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  swallowing  the  air 
required  for  that  function ;  and  if  its  nostrils  be 
closed,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  suffocated.  The 
respiration  of  most  of  the  Reptile  tribes  is  per- 
formed in  a  similar  manner ;  and  they  may  be 
said  rather  to  swallow  the  air  they  breathe,  than 
to  draw  it  in  by  any  expansive  action  of  the 
parts  which  surround  the  cavity  of  the  lungs ; 
for  even  the  ribs  of  serpents  contribute  but  little, 
by  their  motion,  to  this  effect,  being  chiefly  use- 
ful as  organs  of  progression. 

The  Chelonia  have  lungs  of  great  extent, 
passing  backwards  under  the  carapace,  and 
reaching  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Turtles,  which  are  aquatic,  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  this  structure,  which  enables  them 
ta  give  buoyancy  to  their  body,  (encumbered  as 
it  is  with  a  heavy  shell,)  by  introducing  into  it  a 
large  volume  of  air ;  so  that  the  lungs,  in  fact, 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  large  swimming  bladder. 
That  this  use  was  contemplated  in  their  struc- 
ture is  evident  from  the  volume  of  air  received 
into  the  lungs  being  much  greater  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  respiration.  The 
section  of  the  lungs  of  the  turtle  (Fig.  375), 
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9how8  their  interior  structure,  compoeed  of  large 
oellsi  into  which  the  trachea  (t)  opens. 


Few  sul]^ts  in  animal  physiolo^  are  0M>re 
Reserving  the  attention  of  those  whose  object  is 
(o  trace  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  progres- 
sive developement  of  the  organs,  th^ii  the  ohanges 
which  occur  in  the  evolution  of  the  ladpple,  froip 
the  time  it  leaves  the  egg  till  it  has  attipDed  the 
form  of  the  perfect  frog.  We  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  notice  several  of  these  transforma- 
tions in  the  organs  <^  the  mechanical  functions, 
and  also  in  those  of  digestion  and  circulation : 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  are  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  respiratory  apparatiis,  corves- 
ponding  with  the  opposite  nature  of  the  eleo^ente 
which  the  same  animal  is  destined  to  iphabit  in 
the  different  stages  of  its  existence.  .  No  less 
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dian  three  sets  of  <»rgans  are  prorided  fiir  respi- 
raticm ;  the  first  two  being  branchice,  adapted  to 
the  fish-like  condition  of  the  tadpole ;  and  the 
last  being  pulmonary  carities,  for  receiying  air, 
to  be  employed  wh^i  the  animal  exchanges  its 
aquatic  for  its  terrestrial  life*  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  animal  at  first 
breathes  by  gills,  which  project  in  an  arbo- 
rescent form  £rom  the  iddes  of  the  neck,  and 
float  in  the  water;  but  these  structures  are 
merely  temporary,  being  provided  only  to  meet 
the  immediate  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and 
being  raised  at  a  period  when  none  of  the  in- 
t»nal  organs  are  as  yet  perfected.  As  soon  as 
another  set  of  gills,  situated  internally,  can  be 
constructed,  and  are  ready  to  admit  the  circu- 
lating blood,  the  external  gills  are  superseded  in 
tikeif  office ;  they  now  shrivel,  and  are  removed, 
and  the  tadpole  performs  its  respiration  by 
mefans  of  branchiae,  formed  on  the  model  of 
l^ose  of  fishes,  and  acting  by  a  similar  mecfaa^ 
nism.  By  the  time  that  the  system  has  under- 
gone the  changes  necessary  for  its  convennon 
into  the  frog,  a  new  and  very  different  apparatus 
has  been  evolved  for  the  respiration  of  air. 
These  are  the  lungs,  which  gradually  coming 
into  play,  direct  the  current  of  blood  from  the 
branchiae,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  whole 
office  of  respiration.  The  branchiae,  in  their 
turn,  become  useless,  are  soon  obliterated,  and 
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leaye  no  other  trace  of  their  former  existencer 
than  the  original  division  of  the  arterial  trunks, 
which  had  supplied  them  with  blood  directly 
from  the  heart,  but  which,  now  uniting  in  the 
back,  form  the  descending  aorta.^ 

There  is  a  small  family,  called  the  Pei^enni- 
branchia,  belonging  to  this  class,  which,  instead 
of  undergoing  all  the  changes  I  have  been  des- 
cribing, present,  during  their  whole  livra,  a  great 
similitude  to  the  first  stage  of  the  tadpole.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Axolotly  the  Proteus  angni- 
nuSf  the  Siren  lacet^tina^  and  the  Menobranckus 
latetalisy  which  permanently  retain  their  external 
gills,  while  at  the  same  time  they  possess  imper- 
fectly developed  lungs.  It  would  therefore  seem 
as  if,  in  these  animals,  the  progress  of  deyelope-> 
ment  had  been  arrested  by  nature  at  an  eariy 
stage,  so  that  their  adult  state  corresponds  to  the 
larva  condition  of  the  firog.f 

In  all  warm  blooded  animals  respiration  be- 
comes a  function  of  much  greater  importance, 

•  See  Fig.  357,  p.  274. 

t  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  thinks  there  is  ground  for  believing  that 
Crocodiles  and  Turtles  possess,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pul- 
monary respiration,  a  partial  aquatic  abdominal  respiration, 
effected  by  means  of  the  two  channels  of  communication  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  between  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
the  external  surface  of  the  body :  and  abo  that  some  analogy 
may  be  traced  between  this  aquatic  respiration  in  reptiles,  by 
these  peritoneal  canals^  and  the  supposed  function  of  the  swim- 
ming bladder  of  fishes,  in  subserviency  to  a  species  of  aerial  res- 
piration. 
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the  continuance  of  life  being  essentially  depen- 
dent cm  its  vigorous  and  unceasing  exercise. 
The  whole  class  of  Mammalia  have  lungs  of  an 
exceedingly  developed  structure^  composed  of 
an  immense  number  of  minute  cells,  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  possible,  and  presenting  a 
vast  extent  of  internal  surface.  The  thorax,  or 
cavity  in  which  the  lungs,  together  with  the 
heart  and  its  great  blood-vessels,  are  inclosed, 
has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  and  its  sides 
are  defended  from  compression  by  the  arches  of 
the  ribs,  which  extend  from  the  spine  to  the 
sternum,  or  breast-bone,  and  produce  mechanic- 
cal  support  on  the  same  principle  that  a  cask  is 
strengthened  by  being  girt  with  hoops,  which, 
though  composed  of  comparatively  weak  mate- 
rials, are  yet  capable,  from  their  circular  shape, 
of  presenting  great  resistance  to  any  compress- 
ing force. 

While  Nature  has  thus  guarded  the  chest,  with 
such  peculiar  solicitude,  against  the  efforts  of 
any  external  force,  tending  to  diminish  its  capa- 
city, she  has  made  ample  provision  for  enlarging 
or  contracting  its  diameter  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion. First,  at  the  lower  part,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  basis  of  the  cone,  the  only 
side,  indeed,  which  is  not  defended  by  bone, 
there  is  extended  a  thin  expansion,  partly  mus- 
cular, and  partly  tendinous,  forming  a  complete 
partition,  and  closing  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on 
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the  side  next  to  the  abdomen.  This  mmcle  is 
called  the  Diaphragm :  it  is  perforated,  close  to 
its  origin  from  the  spine,  by  four  tubes,  namely, 
the  oesophagus,  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
thoracic  duct.  Its  surface  is  not  flat,  but  oonyex 
abore,  or  towards  the  chest ;  and  the  direction  of 
its  fibres  is  such  that  when  they  contract  they 
bring  down  the  middle  part,  which  is  tendinous, 
and  render  it  more  flat  than  before,  (the  passage 
of  the  four  tubes  already  mentioned,  not  int^- 
fimng  with  this  action,)  and  thus  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  may  be  considerably  enlarged.  It  is 
obvious  that  if,  upon  the  descent  of  the  dm- 
phragm,  the  lungs  were  to  remain  in  their  ori- 
ginal situation,  an  empty  space  would  be  left 
between  them  and  the  diaphragm.  But  no 
vacuum  can  take  place  in  the  body;  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs  must  always  contain,  even  in 
their  most  compressed  state,  a  certain  quantity 
of  air ;  and  this  air  will  tend,  by  its  elasticity,  to 
expand  the  cells :  the  lungs  will  consequently  be 
dilated,  and  will  continue  to  fill  the  chest ;  and 
the  external  air  will  rush  in  through  the  trachea 
in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  This  action 
is  termed  inspiration.  The  air  is  again  thrown 
out  when  the  diaphragm  is  relaxed,  and  pushed 
upwards,  by  the  action  of  the  large  muscles  of 
the  trunk ;  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of  the 
chest,  concur  in  producing  the  same  efiect?  aad 
thus  expiration  is  accomplished. 
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The  nrascles  which  move  the  ribs  conspire 
also  to  produce  dilatations  and  contractions  of 
the  caTity  of  the  chest.  Each  rib  is  capable  of 
a  smsSl  degree  of  motion  on  that  extremity  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  s{4ne ;  and  this  mo- 
tion, assuming  the  chest  to  be  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, as  in  man,  is  chiefly  upwards  and  down* 
wards.  But,  since  the  inclination  of  the  ribs  is 
such  that  their  lower  edges  form  acute  angles 
with  the  spine,  they  bend  downwards  as  they 
proceed  towards  the  breast ;  and  the  uppermost 
rib  being  a  fixed  point,  the  action  bf  the  inter- 
costal muscles^  which  produces  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  ribs^  tends  to  raise  them,  and  to 
bring  them  more  at  right  angles  with  the  spine ; 
the  sternum  also,  to  which  the  other  extremities 
of  the  ribs  are  articulated,  is  elevated  by  this 
motion,  and  consequently  jremoyed  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  spine.  The  general  result  of 
aU  these  actions  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  chest. 

Thus  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  may  be  dilated ;  namely,  by  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles.  It  is  only  in  peculiar 
exigencies  that  the  whole  power  of  this  appa* 
ratus  is  called  into  action ;  for  in  ordinary  res- 
piration the  diaphragm  is  the  chief  agent  em* 
ployed,  and  the  principal  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  is  simply  to  fix  the  ribs. 
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and  thuB  give  greater  purchase  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  muscles  of  the  ribs  are  employed  chiefly  to 
assist  the  diaphragm,  when,  from  any  cause,  a 
difficulty  arises  in  dilating  the  chest. 

In  Birds  the  mechanism  of  respiration  pro-* 
ceeds  upon  a  different  plan,  of  which  an  idea 
may  be  derived  from  the  view  given  of  the  lungs 


of  the  Ostrich,  at  l,  l,  Fig.  377.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  lungs  of  birds  is  such  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  change  in  their  dimensions ;  for  they  are 
very  compact  in  their  texture,  and  are  so  closely 
braced  to  the  ribs,  and  upper  parts  of  the  chest, 
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by  firm  membranes,  as  to  preclude  all  possi- 
bility of  motion.  They  in  part,  indeed,  project 
behind  the  intervals  between  the  ribs,  so  that  their 
whole  mass  is  not  altogether  contained  within 
the  thoracic  cavity.  There  is  no  large  muscular 
diaphragm  by  which  any  change  in  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  could  be  effected,  but  merely  a  few 
narrow  slips  of  muscles,  arising  from  the  inner 
sides  of  the  ribs,  and  inserted  into  the  thin  trans- 
paren  membrane  which  covers  the  lower  surface 
of  the  lungs.  They  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
the  concavity  of  the  lungs  towards  the  abdomen, 
at  the  time  of  inspiration ;  and  ^ey  thereby  assist 
in  dilating  the  air-cells'*.  The  bronchia,  or  divi- 
sions of  the  trachea  (t),  after  opening,  as  usual, 
into  the  pulmonary  air-cells,  do  not  terminate 
there,  but  pass  on  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
where  they  open  by  numerous  apertures.  The 
air  is  admitted,  through  these  apertures,  into  seve- 
ral large  air-cells  (c  c  c),  which  occupy  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  body,  and  which  enclose 
most  of  the  large  viscera  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men, such  as  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  in- 
testinest;  and  there  are,  besides,  many  lateral 
cells    in    immediate    communication    with   the 

*  Hunter  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  78. 

t  It  was  asserted  by  the  Parisian  Academicians,  that  the  air 
gets  admission  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  in  which  the 
heart  is  lodged.  This  error  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ma- 
cartney.    (See  Rees's  Cyclopsedia. — Art.  Bird.) 
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lungs,  and  extending  all  down  the  sides  of  the 
body.  Numerous  air-cells  also  eiust  between 
the  muscles,  and  underneath  the  skin ;  and  th^ 
air  penetrates  even  into  the  intericMr  of  the  bones 
themselves ;  filling  the  spaces  usaally  occujtted 
by  the  marrow,  and  thus  contributing  materially 
to  the  lightness  of  the  fabric^.  All  these  cells 
are  very  laige  and  numerous  in  birds  which 
p^orm  the  highest  and  most  rapid  fl^ht,  imch 
as  the  Eagle.  The  bill  of  the  Toticanj  which  is 
of  a  cellular  structure,  and  also  the  cells  b^weea 
the  plates  of  the  skull  in  the  Oir/,  are,  in  like 
manner,  filled  wi&  air,  derived  from  the  lungs : 
the  barrel  of  the  large  quills  of  the  tails  and 
wings  are  also  supi^ied  with  air  from  the  same 
source. 

In  birds,  th^i,  the  air  is  not  merely  sece&ved 
into  the  lungs,  but  actually  passes  through  them, 
being  drawn  forwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  ribs 
when  they  devate  the  chest,  and  produce  an 
expansion  of  the  subjacent  air-cells.  The  chest 
is  depressed,  for  the  purpose  of  expiration,  by 
another  set  of  muscles,  and  the  air  driven  back  : 
this  air,  consequently,  passes  a  second  time 
through  the  hmgs,  and  acts  twice  <m  the  Uood 
which  circulates  in  those  organs.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  lungs  of  birds  histd  been  constructed 

*  In  birdfi,  not  formed  for  extensive  flight,  as  the  gallinaceous 
tribes,  the  humerus  is  the  only  bone  into  which  air  is  introduced. 
— Hunter  on  the  Animal  Economy,  p.  81. 
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on  the  plan  of  those  of  quadrupeds,  they  must 
faaye  been  twice  as  large  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  aeration  in  the  blood;  and  conse- 
quently must  haye  been  twice  as  heavy,  which 
would  have  been  a  serious  inconyenience  in  aii 
animal  formed  for  flying^.  The  diffusion  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  air  throughout  the  body  of 
animals  of  this  class  presents  an  analogy  with 
a  similar  purpose  apparent  in  the  ccmformation 
of  insects,  where  the  same  object  is  effected  by 
means  of  tracheeet. 

Thus  has  tl^  mechanism  of  respiration  been 
varied  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and 
adapted  to  the  particular  eleme&t,  and  mode  of 
life  designed  for  each.  Combined  with  the 
peculiar  mode  of  circulation,  it  affords  a  tole- 
TaWy  accumte  criterion  of  the  energy  of  the 

*  I  must  mention^  however,  that  the  correctness  of  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  contested  by  Dr.  Macartney,  who  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  air,  on  its  return  from  the  Iwcge  air-cells,  passes 
4treGtly  by  the  large  air-holes  into  the  bronchia,  and  is  not 
brought  a  second  time  into  contact  with  the  blood. 

t  The  peculiarities  of  structure  in  the  respiratory  system  of 
birds  have  probably  a  relation  to  the  capability  we  see  them 
possess,  of  bearing  with  impunity,  very  quick  and  violent  changes 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus  the  Condor  of  the  Andes  is 
often  seen  to  descend  rapidly  from  a  height  of  above  20,000 
feet,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where  the  air  is  more  than  twice  the 
density  of  that  which  the  bird  had  been  breathing.  We  are  as 
yet  unable  to  trace  the  connexion  which  probably  exists  between 
the  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  this  extraordmary  power  of  accom- 
modation to  such  great  and  sudden  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 
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vital  powers.     In  Birds,  the  muscular  activity  is 
raised  to  the  highest  degree,  in  consequence  of 
the  double  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  whole  cir- 
culating blood  in  the  pulmonary  organs.     The 
Mammalia  rank  next  below  birds,  in  the  scale 
of  vital  energy ;  but  they  still  possess  a  double 
circulation,  and  breathe  atmospheric  air.    The 
torpid  and  cold-blooded  Reptiles  are  separated 
from  Mammalia  by  a  very  wide  interval ;  because^ 
although  they  respire  air,  that  air  only  influences 
a  part  of  the  blood  ;  the  pulmonary,  being  only 
a  branch  of  the  general  circulation.     In  Fishes, 
again,  we  have  a  similar  result;   because,  al- 
though  the  whole  blood  is  brought  by  a  double 
circulation  to  the  respiratory  organs,  yet  it  is 
acted  upon  only  by  that  portion  of  air  which  is 
contained  in  the  water  respired,  and  which  is 
less  powerful  in  its  action  than  the  same  element 
in  its  gaseous  state.     We  may,  in  like  manner, 
continue  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the 
extent  of  these  functions  and  the  d^rees  of 
vital  energy  throughout  the  successive  classes  of 
invertebrate  animals.    The  vigour  and  activity 
of  the  functions  of  Insects,  in  particular,  have 
an  evident  relation  to  the  effective  manner  in 
which  the  complete  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
secured  by  an  extensive  distribution  of  tracheae 
through  every  part  of  their  system. 
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§  4.  Chemical  Changes  effected  by  Respiration. 

We  have  next  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  che- 
mical offices  which  respiration  performs  in  the 
animal  economy.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
we  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  the  real  nature  of  this  important 
function ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of 
physiology  which  exhibits  in  its  history  a  more 
humiliating  picture  of  the  wide  sea  of  error  in 
which  the  human  intellect  is  prone  to  lose  itself, 
when  the  path  of  philosophical  induction  is 
abandoned,  than  the  multitude  of  wild  and 
yisionary  hypotheses,  devoid  of  all  solid  founda- 
tion, and  perplexed  by  the  most  inconsistent  rea- 
sonings, which  formerly  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  objects  and  the  processes  of  respiration.  To 
give  an  account,  or  even  a  brief  enumeration  of 
these  theories,  now  sufficiently  exploded,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  purpose  to  which  I 
must  confine  myself  in  this  treatise.*     I  shall 

*  For  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  various  chemical 
theories  which  have  prevailed  on  this  interesting  department  of 
Physiology,  I  must  refer  to  the  "  Essay  on  Respiration/*  by  Dr. 
Bostock,  and  also  to  the  "  Elementary  System  of  Physiology," 
by  the  same  author,  which  latter  work  comprises  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  compendium  of  the  science  that  has 
yet  appeared. 
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content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  conckie  state- 
ment of  such  of  the  leading  facts  relating  to  this 
function,  as  have  now,  by  the  labours  of  modem 
physiologists,  been  satisfactorily  established,  ami 
which  serve  to  elucidate  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  nature  in  the  economy  of  the  animal  system. 

Atmospheric  air  acts  without  difficulty  upon 
the  blood,  while  it  is  circulating  through  the 
vessels  which  are  ramified  over  the  membranes 
lining  the  air  cdls  of  the  lungs;  for  ^either 
these  membranes,  nor  the  thin  coats  of  the  vessels 
theniselves,  present  any  obstacle  to  the  itrans* 
pnissipn  of  chemical  elements  firom  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  blood  being  a  highly  eompouad 
fluid,  it  is  exceedin^y  difficult  to  obtam  w  ac^ 
curate  analysis  of  it,  and  still  more  to  asoevtain 
with  precision  the  diffisrent  modification  which 
occur  in  its  chemical  condition  at  different  times: 
on  this  account,  it  is  scarcely  possiUe  to  deter- 
mine, by  direct  obs^*vati(m,  what  are  the  ^exaet 
chemical  changes,  which  that  fluid  undergoiss 
during  its  passage  through  the  lungs ;  and  we 
have  only  collateral  evidence  to  guide  us  in  the 
inquiry.* 

♦  Some  experimeats  very  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Macaire 
and  Marcet,  on  the  ultimate  analysis  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  taken  from  a  rabbit,  and  dried,  have  shown  that  the 
former  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  latter ; 
and  that  the  latter  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than 
the  former :  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  being  the 
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The  mo0t  obvious  effect  resulting  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  is  a  change  of  colour  from  the  dark 
purple  hiie»  which  the  blood  has  when  it  is  brought 
to  the  lungs^  to  the  bright  vermilUon  colour, 
which  it  is  found  to  assume  in  those  organs,  and 
which  accompanies  its  restoration  to  the  qualities 
of  arterial  blocMl.  la  what  the  chemical  diff^- 
eace  between  these  two  states  consists  may,  ia 
some  measure,  be  cdlected  frwa  the  changes 
which  the  air  itself,  by  producmg  them,  has 
experi^iced. 

The  air  of  the  atmos{Aere,  which  is  taken 
into  the  hmgs,  is  known  to  consist  of  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  seyaity-nine  ot 
nitrogen  gas,  and  one  of  carfoanie  acid  gas* 
When  it  has  acted  upon  the  blood,  and  is  re^ 
turned  'bom  the  lungs,  it  is  found  that  a  certain 
{»^opaition  of  the  oxygciki,  which  it  had  contained, 
has  disappeared,  and  that  the  place  of  this 
(Hcygen  is  almost  whdly  supplied  by  an  additicm 
of  carb<Hiic  acad  gas,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  watery  vapour •  It  appears  also  probable  that 
a  small  portion  of  the  nitrogen  gas  is  consumed 
during  respiration. 

same  in  both.     The  following  are  the  exact  numbers  expressive 
of  these  proportions : 

Cmbon,  Orjjigm.        Nitrvgmi*      Hj^dnigtn* 

Arterial  blood    .  .  .  60.2  .  .  .  26.3  .  .  .  16.3  .  .  .  6.6 
'    Venous  Wood     .  .  .  55.7  .  .  .  21.7  .  .  .  16.2  ...  6.4 
^    MSmoires  de  la  SocUte  de  Physique  et  d^Hist.  Naturelle  de 
Senive.    T.  t.  p.  400. 
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For  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  oxygen  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
long  before  suspected  by  Mayow,  that  some 
portion  of  the  air  inspired  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood ;  but  the  merit  of  the  discovery  that  it  is 
the  oxygenous  part  of  the  air  which  is  thus  con- 
sumed is  unque^ionably  due  to  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  exact  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  is  lost  in 
natural  respiration,  varies  in  different  animals,  and 
even  in  different  conditions  of  the  same  animal. 
Birds,  for  instance,  consume  larger  quantities  of 
oxygen  by  their  rei^iration ;  and  hence  require, 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  a  purer  air  than 
other  vertebrated  animals.  Vauquelin,  however, 
found  that  many  species  of  insects  and  worms 
possess  the  power  of  abstracting  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  in  a  much  greater  d^ree  than 
the  larger  animals.  Even  some  of  the  terres- 
trial molli4ca,  such  as  snails,  are  capable  of 
living  for  a  long  time  in  the  vitiated  air  in  which 
a  bird  had  perished.  Some  insects,  which  con- 
ceal themselves  in  holes,  or  burrow  under  ground, 
have  been  known  to  deprive  the  air  of  every 
appreciable  portion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  ob- 
served by  Spdlanzani,  that  those  animals,  whose 
modes  of  life  oblige  them  to  remain  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  these  confined  situations, 
possess  this  power  in  a  greater  degree  than 
others,  which  enjoy  more  liberty  of  moving  in  the 
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op^i  air:  so  admirably  have  t^ie  fSusulties  of 
animals  been,  in  every  instancae^  acccmuoipdated 
to  their  respective  wants. 

Sinee  earbonic  acid  eonaitte  oi  oxygen  smd 
carbon^  it  k  evident  tbat  the  partion  (tf  tlu^  gas 
which  is.  aKhaled  firomtfae  lungs  is  the  resiilt  of 
the  combination  of  either  the  whoLe^  ear  a  part^ 
of  the  Qxygen  gas,  wMch  disa|>pfar8  diudag  the 
act  of  respiration,  with  the  ,  caribcm  qeiitained 
in  the  dark  yenow  blood,  whiah  is  hioi^ht  to 
the  lungs.  The  HifoA  having  thus  parted  with 
its  snperabmidant  cartioD^  which  escapes  in  thm 
^rm  of  carbonk  acid  gas,  r^ains  iti^  natucQ|l  isev* 
million  ctdour,  aaid  is  now  qualified  to  be  agam 
transmitted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  bo^  for 
their  nourishment  and  g? awtb.  As  ths  blood 
oontains  a  greater  panoportion  of  earbon  <thas  the 
animal  solids  and  fluids  vnldch  axe  foioned.fton 
it^  .this  snpesabnndant  caribion  gradnaUy  aecu« 
simulates  in  pr4>poitioii  as  ite  other  principleSi 
(namdiy,  oxi^gtn,  hydrngen,  and  nitrogen))  S9€ 
^birtractedJ&^Daei  it  by  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  nutrition.  By  the  time  it  has  returned  td 
the  heart,  therefore,  it  is  loaded  with  carbon, 
a  principle,  wMch,  when  in  exoess,  becomes 
noxious,  fjtkd  leqaires  to  be  removed  firom  the 
blood,  by  eombiniDg.it  with. a  ^esh  quantify  of 
oxygen  obtained  &om  the  aftmospiuMre.  .Lt  is  not 
yet  aadsfactiNrily  determined  ivjiether  .the  ii^cle 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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qI  the  oxygen,  which  disappears  daring  respi- 
ration, is  employed  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas:  it  appears  probable,  however,  from 
the  concurring  testimony  of  many  exparimen* 
talists,  that  a  small  quantity  is  permanently 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  enters  into  it  as  one 
of  its  constituents. 

A  similar  question  arises  with  respect  to 
nitrogen,  of  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
it  is  probable  that  a  small  quantity  disappears 
from  the  air  wh^i  it  is  respired ;  although  the 
accounts  of  experimentalists  are  not  uniform  on 
this  point  The  absorption  of  nitrogen  during 
respiration  was  one  of  the  results  which  Dr. 
Priestley  had  deduced  from  his  experimeats: 
and  this  fact,  though  often  doubted,  appears,  ou 
the  whole,  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  by  the 
inquiries  of  Davy,  Pfaff,  and  Henderson.  With 
regard  to  the  respiration  of  cold-blooded  animals, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
researches  of  Spallanzani,  and  more  especiaUy 
by  those  of  Humbddt  and  Proven9al,  on  fishes, 
that  nitrogen  is  actually  absorbed.  A  confirinar 
tion  of  this  result  has  recently  been  obtained  by 
Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcet,  who  have  found 
that  the  blood  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  the  chyle,  irom  which  it  is  formed. 
We  can  discover  no  other  source  from  which 
chyle  could  acquire  this  additional  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  during  its  conversion  into  blood,  than 
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tbe  air  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  exposed 
in  its  passage  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.* 
:  According  to  these  views  of  the  chemical 
objects  of  respiration,  the  process  itself  is  ana- 
logous to  those  artificial  operations  which  effect 
the  combustion  of  charcoal.  The  food  supplies 
the  fuel,  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary 
arteries  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  undergo  com- 
bustion: the  diaphragm  is  the  bellows,  which 
feeds  the  furnace  with  air;  and  the  trachea  is 
the  chimney,  through  which  the  carlxmic  acid, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  combustion,  escapes. 
It  becomes  an  interesting  problem  to  deter- 
miBe  whether  this  analogy  may  not  be  farther 
extended ;  and  whether  the  combustion  of  car- 
bon, which  takes  place  in  respiration,  be  not  the 
exclusive  source  of  the  increased  temperature, 
which  all  animals,  but  more  especially  those 
designated  as  warm-bloodedy  usually  maintain 
ftbove  the  surrounding  medium.  The  uniform 
and  eiBct  relation  which  may  be  observed  to 
take  place  between  the  temperature  of  animals 
and  the  energy  of  the  respiratory  function,  or 
rather  the  amount  of  the  chemical  changes 
induced  by  that  function,  affords  very  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis.  The 
coincidence,  indeed,  is  so  strong,  that  notwith- 
standing the  objections  that  have  been  raised 

*  See  the  note  at  page  334. 
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against  the  theory  founded  upon  Uub  hypothesis, 
from  some  apparent  anomalies  which  occasion- 
ally present  themselves,  we  must»  I  think,  admit 
that  it  affords  the  best  explanation  of  the  pftte** 
homena  of  any  theory  yet  proposed,  and  th^ 
therefore,  it  is  probably  the  true  one. 

The  maintenance  of  a  very  elevated  tempe- 
rature appears  to  require  the  concurp^ice  of  twf> 
conditions ;  namely,  first,  that  tlie  wh<de  ^  the 
blood  should  be  subjected  to  the  infllience  of  the 
air,  and,  secondly,  that  that  air  should  be  pte- 
sented  to  it  in  a  gaseous  stMe.  These,  then,  are 
the  circumstances  which  establish  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  warm  and  cold-blooded  animals; 
a  distinction  which  at  oUce  stamps  the  chamcter 
of  their  whole  constHutiob.  It  is  the  condition 
of  a  high  temperature  in  the  blood  which  raises 
the  Quadruped  and  the  Bird  to  a  rank,  in  the 
scale  of  vitality,  so  fast  above  that  of  the  Reptile : 
it  is  this  which  places  an  insuperable  boundary 
between  Mammalia  and  Fishes.  However  the 
warm-blooded  Cetacea,  who  spend  their  lives 
in  the  ocean,  may  be  found  to  approximate 
in  their  outward  form,  and  in  their  external 
instruments  of  motion,  to  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  deep,  they  are  stfll,  from  the  conformation 
of  their  respiratory  organs,  dependent  on  anoth» 
dement.  If  a  Seal^  a  Porpoise,  or  a  Dolphin 
were  confined,  but  for  a  short,  time,  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  would  perish  with  the 
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same  certainty  as  any  other  of  the  mammalia, 
placed  in  the  same  situation.     We  observe  them 
ccmtinually  rising  to  the  surface  in   order  to 
breathe,  under  every  circumstance  of  privation 
or  of  danger;  and  however  eagerly  they  may 
pursue  their  prey,  however  closely  they  may  be 
pressed  by  their  enemies,  a  more  urgent  want 
compels  thetB,  from  time  to  time,  to  respire  air 
at  the  sitr^BK^  of  the  aea.    Were  it  not  for  thjis 
imperiouB  a0eeasity,  the  Whale,  whose  enormous 
bulk  is  United  wttb  coitesponditig  strength  and 
&wilte^ss>  woujkl  live  in  undisturbied  poss^ssioii 
0(  the  tridiely  extended  domains  of  the  ocean, 
might  view  without  dismay  whole  fleets  sent  oat 
^^iMt  him,  and  might  defy  nil  the  effort^  that 
man  covld  pi^acdse  £6r  his  leapture  or  destruction. 
JBut  tiie  constitttticm  of  his  blood,  obliging  him 
to  breathe  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  brings 
him  within  the  reach  of  the  fatal  harpoon.     In 
vjain,  on  feeling  himself  wounded,  does  be  phmge 
for  refuge  Into  the  recesses  of  the  de^ ;  the  same 
necessity  recurs,  and  compelling  him  again  to 
present  ftumself  to  bis  foes,  exposes  him  to  their 
renewed  attacks,  till  he  falls  in  the  unequal 
stro^le.    His  colossal  form  and  gigantic  strength 
are  of  litde  avail  against  the  pewii^  of  man,  feeble 
though  tfattt  power  may  seem,  whien  physically 
conikidesed,  biit  which  derives  resistless  might 
from  its  association  with  an  immeasurably  su- 
perior intellect. 
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Chapter  XII. 


SECRETION. 


The  capability  of  effecting  certain  chemical 
changes  in  the  cnide  materials  introduced  into 
the  body,  is  one  of  the  powers  which  more  espe-* 
cialiy  characterize  life ;  but  although  this  power 
is  exercised  both  by  vegetable  and  by  animal 
organizations,  we  perceive  a  marked  difierenc^ 
in  the  results  of  its  operation  in  these  two  orders 
of  beings.  The  food  of  plants  consists,  for  th^ 
most  part,  of  the  simpler  combinations  of  ele* 
mentary  bodies,  which  are  elaborated  in  cellular 
or  vascular  textures,  and  converted  into  various 
products.  The  oak,  for  example,  forms,  by  the 
powers  of  vegetation,  out  of  these  elements,  not 
only  the  green  pulpy  matter  of  its  leaves^  and 
the  light  tissue  of  its  pith,  but  also  the  densest  of 
its  woody  fibres.  It  is  from  similar  materials, 
again,  that  the  olive  prepares  its  oil,  and  the 
cocoa-nut  its  milk  ;  and  the  very  same  elements, 
in  different  states  of  combination,  compose,  in 
othei*  instances,  at  one  time  the  luscious  sugar 
of  the  cane,  at  another  the  narcotic  juice  of  the 
•poppy,  or  the  acrid  principle  of  the  euphorbium  ; 
and  the  same  plant  which  furnishes  in  one  part 
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the  bland  farina  of  the  potatoe,  will  produce  in 
another  the  poisonous  extract  of  the  nightshade; 
Yet  all  these,  and  thousands  of  other  vegetable 
products,  differing  widely  in  their  sensible  quali- 
ties, agree  very  nearly  in  their  ultimate  chemical 
analysis,  and  owe  their  peculiar  properties  chiefly 
to  the  order  in  which  their  elements  are  arranged ; 
an  order  dependent  on  the  processes  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  the  system  of  each 
particular  vegetable. 

Ija  the  animal  kingdom  we  observe  these  pror 
cesses  multiplied  to  a  still  greater  extent;  and 
the  resulting  substances  are  even  farther  removed 
from  the  original  condition  of  unorganized  matter^ 
In  the  first  place,  the  food  of  animals,  instead 
of  being  simple,  like  that  of  plants,  has  always 
undei^one  previous  preparation ;  for  it  has 
either  constituted  a  portion  of  some  other  organ- 
ized being,  or  it  has  been  a  product  of  organizar 
jtion ;  in  each  case,  therefore,  partaking  of  that 
complexity  of  compositioQ  which  characterises 
organised  bodies*  Still,  whatever  may  be  its 
qualities  when  received  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
soon  converted  by  the  powers  of  digestion  into 
a  milky,  or  transparent  fluid,  having  nearly  the 
san^  uniform  properties.  We  have  seen  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, however  dense  its  texture,  or  virulent  its 
qualities,  but  is  capable  of  affording  nourish- 
ment to  various  species  of  animals.     Let  us  take 
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at  sn  esEsmple  the  diytra  of  oandumdlB,  tvUtth 
are  Bfioh  active  ^tanukaiti  when  allied  in 
pbWdtt  to  tliti  ikia  in  the  ordinaiy  mode  iji 
bliflteriBg:  we  find  diat,  notwitfaBtaiiding  their 
hi^7  actid  qualities,  they  constitute  the  natural 
food  of  «etenl  species  of  insects,  whieh  4emur 
tbem  mik  great  avidity ;  and  yet  the  fluids  ofthese 
insects,  thou^  derived  from  this  pungent  food^ 
are  perfecdy  bland,  and  devoid  of  all  acrimony. 
Cantharides  are  also,  according  to  Pallas,  the 
favourite  food  of  the  He^iehhog;  although  to 
other  mammalia  they  are  higbly  poisonous.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  even  thpose  animal 
secretions,  (such  as  the  venom  of  the  rattier- 
miake,)  which,  whmi  inftised  into  a  wound>  even 
in  the  ttiihutest  quantity,  preHre  <iiiiekly  fatal; 
may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  witfaoM  produce 
ing  any  deleterious  effects.  These,  and  a  mul' 
ticnde  of  other  urell-known  facts,  fully  prov« 
hxilm  <t)mpletely  substant^  received  as  alikMnt 
may  be  modified,  and  their  preqperties  cittmged, 
or  even  reversed,  by  the  powevs  of  animal 
digestion. 

!N^e  less  lemftrkafole  ate  the  transmutations^ 
which  the  Mood  itself,  the  yesult  of  these  pre- 
viMlms  pMce^feies,  Is  subsequently  made  to  undergo 
in  the  course  of  <circulatK»!i«  «nd  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  ntftrient  vei^sds  and  secMt*- 
ing  organs ;  being  ultimat^y  converted  iM#  the 
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vAi^oaik  to£tut«8  tuid  rabMiuwed  which  a«mipode 
all  the  puts  €^  the  animal  fhone*  AU  the  modifi^ 
catkmft  of  <^elhikr  rabdtantce^  in  its  various  stated 
of  ^^KMideBsatkMi  \  A/&  memiiraiies,  the  ligaments, 
the^ci«iMilttg6«,  the  boneft,  the  marrow  ;  themus- 
clei^^  with  theit  tendoffis;  the  InbricatiDg  fluid  of 
the  joitltft;  the  medullary  pulp  t^the  bmin ;  the 
tMn^^pfM^M  jelly  of  tibe  eye ;  in  m  woid,  all  the 
divenified  telLtures  of  the  various  orgaits^  which 
are  cakmlated  for  Buch  di£^ent  offioes^  are 
derived  fV^dbi  the  same  nubient  fluids  and  may 
foe  <k>nsidtt^  as  being  iiiereiy  modified  anoioge* 
mittHl  iff  tbs  same  ultimate  ch^nical  eiements. 

la  what,  then^  we  natarally  ask,  comtsts 
this  fiubtle  diemiMry  of  life,  by  which  nature 
etifitcte  these  multifkrieus  changes ;  and  in  what 
secMt  reeeiftties  of  the  living  ^Masiie  has  ^sbe  con* 
iNtucted  the  redned  labomtovy  in  which  die 
operates  ket  md^rvellous  transfermationa,  far  anr^ 
ps»sing  even  those  which  the  most  visionary 
alch^QQist  of  former  times  had  ever  dreamed  of 
achieving?  Questions  like  these  can  be  fairly 
met  only  by  the  confession  ^f  profound  igno<^ 
ranee ;  for,  although  the  subject  of  secretion  has 
long  excited  the  most  ardent  curiosity  of  physi- 
ok^iste^  aad  hM  been  presecuted  w4th  extraor- 
dittaky  zeal  and  perseverance,  Bcarcely  any 
positive  information  has  resulted  ih>m  their 
iabours^;  and  the  real  nature  of  the  process 
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remains  involved  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
obscurity  as  at  first.*  It  was  natural  to  expect 
that  in  this  inquiry  material  assistance  would  be^ 
derived  from  an  accurate  anatomical  examina- 
tion of  the  organs  by  which  the  more  remarkable 
secretions  are  formed ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
most  minute  and  careful  scrutiny  of  these  organs^ 
our  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
instrumental  in  efiecting  the  operations  which 
are  there  conducted,  has  not  in  reality  advanced 
a  single  step.  To  add  to  our  perplexity  we  Q&&^ 
see,  on  the  one  hand,  parts,  to  all  appearance 
very  differently  organized,  giving  rise  to  aecre- 
tions  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
substances  of  very  different  properties  produce4 
by  organs,  which,  even  in  their  minutest  d^ailsi 
appear  to  be  identical  in  their  structure^  Secret 
tions  are  often  found  to  be  poured  out  from 
smooth  and  membranous  surfaces,  such  as  those 

*  It  is  not  yet  precisely  determined  to  what  extent  the  organs 
of  secretion  are  immediately  instrumental  in  producing  the  sub- 
stance secreted ;  and  it  has  been  even  suggested  that  possibly 
their  office  is  confined  to  the  mere  separation,  or  filtratkm  froQ 
the  blood,  of  certain  animal  products,  which  are  always  spontar 
neously  forming  in  that  fluid  in  the  course  of  its  circulation. 
This  hypothesis,  in  which  the  glands,  and  other  secreting  appa- 
ratus are  regarded  as  only  very  fine  strainers,  is  supported  by  a 
few  facts,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  some  of  these 
products  in  the  blood,  independently  of  the  secreting  processes 
by  which  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be  formed  ;  but  the  evi^ 
dence  is. as  yet  too  scanty  and  equivocal  to  warrant  the  deduc- 
tion of  any  general  theory  on  the  subject 
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which  line  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest, 
and  the  head,  and  which  are  also  reflected  in- 
wards so  as  to  invest  the  organs  therein  contained, 
as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
the  liver,  and  the  brain.*  In  other  instances, 
the  secreting  membrane  is  thickly  set  with 
minute  processes,  like  the  pile  of  velvet :  these 
processes  are  called  vilHy  and  their  more  obvious 
use,  as  fiur  as  we  can  perceive,  is  to  increase  the 
surface  from  which  the  secretion  is  prepared^ 
At  other  times  we  see  an  opposite  kind  of  struc- 
ture employed ;  the  secreting  surface  being  the 
internal  lining  of  sacs  or  cells,  either  opening  at 
once  into  some  larger  cavity,  or  prolonged  into 
a  tube,  or  duct,  for  conveying  the  secreted  fluid 
to  a  more  distant  point.  These  cells,  oxfoll%cle$y 
as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  employed  for 
the  mucous  secretions,  and  are  often  scattered 

*  Sometimes  the  secreting  organ  appears  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  vessels  covered  with  a  smooth  membrane ; 
in  other  cases,  it  appears  to  contain  some  additional  material,  or 
parenchyma,  as  it  is  termed.  Vertebrated  animals  present  us 
vith  numerous  instances  of  glandular  organs  employed  for  special 
purposes  of  secretion  :  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  fishes  there  exists  a 
large  vascular  mass,  which  has  been  called  the  choroid  gland^ 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
teplenishing  some  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  wasted.  Within  the  air-bladder  of  several  species  of 
fishes  there  is  found  a  vascular  organ,  apparently  serving  to  secrete 
the  air  with  which  the  bladder  is  filled  ;  numerous  ducts,  filled 
wi^  air,  having  been  observed  proceeding  from  the  organ,  and 
.  opening  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-bladder. . 
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throfighout  the  miffac6s  of  membranes  z'^  at  other 
times  the  fiecreting  cavitteB  «^e  collected  in  great 
liumbers  into  groups ;  and  they  then  frequently 
consist  of  a  deri^  of  lengthened  tubes,  like  caeca, 
examples  of  which  we  Jhave  already  seen  in  the 
hepatic  and  satitary  glcmds  of  insects. 

A  secretory  orgftn,  in  its  simplest  form,  conr 
gists  of  sIh^,  Harrow  and  undivided  tubes ;  we 
next  find  tubes  which  are  elongated,  t(»tuous  or 
convoluted^  occasionally  pretenting  dilated  por- 
tions, or  even  having  altogether  the  appearance 
of  a  collection  of  pouches,  or  sacs ;  while  in  other 
cases  they  are  branched,  and  extend  into  minute 
ramificatiaiid.  Sometimes  they  are  detached,  or 
isolated ;  at  other  times  they  are  collected  into 
tufts,  or  variously  grouped  into  masses,  where  stiU 
thjC  separate  tubes  admit  of  being  unravelled.  The 
secreting  filaments  of  insects  float  in  the  general 
cavity,  containing  the  mass  of  nutrient  fluid,  and 
th^ice  imbibe  the  materials  tliey  require  for  the 
performiince  of  their  functions.  It  is  only  when 
they  receive  a  firm  investment  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, forming  what  is  termed  a  capsuh,  and 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  compact  body, 
that  they  properly  constitute  a  gtafidj  and  this 
form  of  a  secreting  organ  is  met  with  only  among 
the  higher  animals.f 

•  See  p.  185  of  this  vdume;  and  in  particular  Fig.  305. 
Sebaceous  follicles  are  also  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

t  Dr.  Kidd,  however,  describes  bodies  apparently  of  a  glan- 
dular character,  disposed  in  rows  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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Great  variety  is  observable  both  in  the  form  and 
fracture  of  different  glands,  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  their  bloodrvessela  are  distributed.  In 
animals  which  are  Aimished  with  an  extensive 
circ\dati(»Ei,  the  vessels  supplying  the  glands  with 
blood  are  distributed  in  various  modes;  and  it 
is  evident  that  each  plan  has  been  designedly 
selected  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular secretion  to  be  performed,  although  we 
are  here  unable  to  follow  the  connexion  ^between 
the  means,  and  the  end.  In  some  glands,  for 
exaaiple,  the  minute  arteries,  on  thetr  acriFal  at 
the  organ,  suddenly  divide  into  a  great  number 
of  smaller  branches,  like  the  fibres  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil :  this  is  called  the  peniciUated  struc- 
ture. Sometimes  the  minute  branches,  instead 
of  proceeding  parallel  to  each  other  after  their 
division,  separate  like  rays  from  a  centre,  pre- 
senting a  gtdlaiedy  or  star-like  arrangements  In 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  smaller 
arteries  take  a  tortuous  course,  aad  are  some- 
tinges  coiled  into  spirals,  but  generally  the  cpn- 
volutiims  are  too  intricate  to  admit  of  being 
unravelled.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope that  these  minute  and  delicate  structures 
can  be  rendoDed  visible;  but  the  Mlacy,  ta 
which  all  observations  requiring  the  application 
of  high  magnifying  powers  are  liable,  is  a  serious 


intestirial  canal  of  the  Gryllotalpa,  or  mole-cricket.    Phil.Tran. 
forl8!^5,  p.227. 
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obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge 
in  this  department  of  physiology.  Almost  the 
only,  result,  therefore,  which  can  be  collected 
from  these  laborious  researches  in  microscopic 
anatomy,  is  that  nature  has  employed  a  great 
diversity  of  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
secretion ;  but  we  still  remain  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  kind  of  adaptation,  which  must  assuredly 
exist,  of  each  structure  to  its  respective  object, 
and  as  to  the  nice  adjustment  of  chemical  affinities 
which  has  been  provided  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  intended  effects.*  Electricity  is,  no  doubt, 
an  important  agent  in  all  these  processes ;  but 

*  The  only  instance  in  which  we  can  perceive  a  correspondence 
between  the  chemical  properties  of  the  secretion,  and  the  kind 
of  blood  from  which  it  is  prepared,  is  in  the  liver,  which,  unlike 
all  the  other  glands,  has  venous,  instead  of  arterial  blood,  sent 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  The  veins,  which  return  the  blood  that 
has  circulated  through  the  stomach,  and  other  abdominal  viscera, 
are  collected  into  a  large  trunk,  called  the  vena  partm^  whidi 
enters  the  liver,  and  is  there  again  subdivided  and  ramified,  as  if 
it  were  an  artery :  its  minuter  branches  here  unite  with  those 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  ramify  through  the  minute  lobules 
which  compose  the  substance  of  the  liver.  After  the  bile  is 
secreted,  and  carried  off  by  hepatic  ducts,  the  remaining  blood 
is  conducted,  by  means  of  minute  hepatic  veins,  which  occupy 
the  centres  of  each  lobule,  into  larger  and  larger  trunks,  till  they 
all  unite  in  the  vena  cava,  going  directly  to  the  heart.  (See 
Kieman*s  Paper  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  liver, 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  711.)  A  similar  system  of  venous 
ramifications,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Jacobson,  in  the  kidneys  of  most  fishes  and  reptiles, 
and  even  in  some  birds. 
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in  the  absence  of  all  certain  knowledge  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  excited  and  brought  into 
play  in  the  living  body,  the  chasm  can  for  the 
present  be  supplied  only  by  remote  conjecture. 

The  process  which  constitutes  the  ultimate 
stage  of  nutrition,  or  the  actual  incorporation  of 
the  new  material  with  the  solid  substance  of  the 
body,  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part,  is  involved 
in  equal  obscurity  with  that  of  secretion. 


Chapter  XIII. 

ABSORPTION. 

Absorption  is  another  function,  related  to  nutri- 
tion, which  deserves  special  notice.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  this  function  are  the  removal  of 
such  materials  as  have  been  already  deposited, 
and  have  become  either  useless  or  injurious,  and 
their  conveyance  into  the  general  mass  of  circu- 
lating fluids ;  purposes  which  are  accomplished 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels,  called  the  Lym- 
phatics. These  vessels  contain  a  fluid,  which, 
being  transparent  and  colourless  like  water, 
has  been  denominated  the  lymph.  The  lym- 
phatics are  perfectly  similar  in  their  structure, 
and  probably  also  in  their  mode  of  action,  to 
the  lacteals,  which  absorb  the  chyle  from  the 
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intestioal  cavity:  tbey  are  found  in  all  th« 
classes  of  vertebrated  animals^  and  pervade 
extensively  every  part  of  the  body.  Exc^edf 
ingly  minute  at  their  ^[rigin,  thpy  unite  toger 
ther  as  they  proeeed,  forming  larger  and 
larger  trunks,  generally  followittg  the  coarse  iff 
the  vekw^  till  they  finally  disobarge  their  coa*- 
tents  either  into  the  thoracic  duct,  or  into  ^me 
of  the  large  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart. 
Throughout  their  whole  course  they  are,  like  the 
lacteals,  provided  with  numerous 
valves,  which,  when  the  vessel  is  dis- 
tended with  lymph,  give  it  a  resem- 
blance to  a  string  of  beads,  Fig.  378.* 
In  the  lower  animals  it  appears  that 
the  veins  are  occasionally  endowed 
with  a  power  c^  absoiption,  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  the  ly«i^atics.  None  of 
the  iavertebrata,  indf^,  .posaeaa  lymphQttos,^apd 
absorption  must  cons^questly  be  perfonaed  by 
the  veins,  when  these  latter  vessels  exist.  Tim 
additicNEi  of  the  i^a^em  of  lymphatic  vessels,  as 

*  In  wann-bloo4^  aoias^aift,  the  lyai^h^lM?  ^a^  mftde  to 
traversey  in  some  part  of  their  course^  cert^n  bodies  of  a 
compact  structure,  resembling  glands,  and  termed  accordingly, 
tlie  lymphaHe  glands.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  Fig.  378. 
They  con^apond  ia  8lj:;ucturev.  anil  probably  also  ia  dieir  feBc- 
tions,  to  the  me^eiiteric  glands,  tWougV  »^bi^h,  in  th|&  n>a9|ni^li^ 
the  lacteals  pass,  before  reaching  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  mammalia,  indeed,  that  these  glands  are  met  with,  for  they 
aze  rasfi.amoDg rbir4s,  and  stili  more  so  among  fishes  and 
reptiles. 
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auxiliaries  to  the  veins,  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  refinement  in  organization,  peculiar 
to  the  higher  classes  of  animals.* 

Professor  MuUer,  of  Bonn,  has  lately  disco- 
vered that  the  frog,  and  several  other  amphibious 
animals,  are  provided  with  large  receptacles  for 
the  lymph,  situated  immediately  under  the  skin, 
and  exhibiting  distinct  and  regular  pulsations, 
Hke  the  heart.  The  use  of  these  lymphatic 
hearts^  as  they  may  be  called,  is  evidently  to 
propel  the  lymph  in  its  proper  course  along  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  In  the  frog  four  of  these 
organs  have  been  found  ;  the  two  posterior  hearts 
being  situated  behind  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  the 
two  anterior  ones  on  each  side  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  under  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  scapula.  The  pulsa- 
tions of  these  lymphatic  hearts  do  not  correspond 
With  those  of  the  sanguiferous  heart;  nor  do 
those  of  the  right  and  left  sides  take  place  at 
the  same  times,  but  they  often  alternate  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Professor  MuUer  has  disco- 
vered similar  organs  in  the  Toad,  the  Salaman- 
der, and  the  Green  Lizard ;  and  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  thoy  exist  in  sdl  the  amphibia.f 

•*  Fofimann,  who  has  made  extensive  researches  on  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  throughout  all  the  classes  of  vertebrated  animals, 
has  found  that  they  terminate  extensively  in  the  veins.  See  his 
work,  entitled  "  Anatomische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Ver- 
bindung  der  Saugadem  mit  den  Venen." 

t  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  89. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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CflAPTEIt  XIV. 
NERVOUS  PQWfiR. 

The  (H'ganB  which  are  aj^ropri^ted  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  functions  condnciye  to 
nutrition,  are  generally  designated  the  vital 
organs^  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  are  subservient  to  sensatiim,.  volun- 
taiy  motion,  and  the  other  functions  of  awMpyy/ 
Itfe.  The  slightest  reflection  on  the  variety  md 
complication  of  actions  comprised  under. t^ 
former  class  of  functions  in  the  higher  ammal^, 
will  convince  us  that  they  must  be.the  lewlt 
of  the  combined  operation  of  sever^  different 
agents ;  but  the  principal  source  of  jaaechaaiQld 
force  required  by  the  vital  org^s,  is  stiUi  as  in 
all  other  cases,  the  muscular  power.  The  ooats 
of  the  irtomach  and  of  the  intestinal  tabe  cdntaiH 
a  large  pn>pprtion  of  muscular  fibres,  the;  c^m* 
tractions  of  which  effect  the  intertnixtwre  aod 
propulsion  of  the  contents  of  these  cavities,  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  favour  the  ehe- 
mieal  operations  to  which  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected, and  to  extract  from  them  all  the  nourish- 
ment they  may  contaiiK     In  like  mann9r»  all 
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the  tubular  vessels,  which  transmit  fluids^  are 
endowied  with  muscular  powers  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  that  office.  The  heart  is  a  strong 
hollow  muscle,  with  power  adequate  to  propel 
the  blood,  with  immense  force,  through  the 
arterial  and  venous  systems.  The  blood-rJessels^ 
also,  especially  the  minute,  or  capillary  arteries, 
besides  being  elastic,  are  likewise  endowed  with 
muscular  power,  which  contributes  its  share  in 
forwarding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  com- 
pleting its  circulation.  The  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  in  each  part,  the  velodty  of  its 
motion,  and  the  heat  which  it  evolves,  are 
regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  particular 
mode  of  action  of  the  blood-vessels  of  that  part. 
19ie  ^antity,  and  sometimes  even  the  qua- 
lity of  the  secretions,  are  dependent,  in  like 
manner,  on  the  conditions  of  the  circulation; 
and  the  action  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
secreted  fluids  to  their  respective  destinations,  is 
also  resolvftle  into  the  effects  of  a  muscular 
poww. 

The  immediate  cause  which,  in  these  organs, 
esLciUB  the  muscular  fibre  to  contraction,  may 
frequently  be  traced  to  the  forcible  stretching  of 
its  parts.  This  is  the  case  in  all  hollow  and 
tabular  muscles,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  heart, 
and  the  blood-v^sels,  when  they  are  mechani- 
cally distended,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  by  the 
presence  of  cmitained  fluids,  or  other  substances. 
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At  Other  times,  the  chemical  quality  of  thei* 
contents  appears  to  be  the  immediate  stimttlos 
inciting  them  to  contraction.  But  numerous  ib* 
stances  occur,  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals^ 
in  which  these  causes  alone  are  inadequate  tA 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  vital  functions 
No  mechanical  hypothesis  will  suffice  to  aocount 
for  the  infinite  diversity  in  the  modes  of  actioii 
of  the  organs  which  perform  these  functions,  or 
afibrd  any  clue  to  the  means  by  which  they  are 
made  to  co-operate,  with  such  nicety  of  adjust^ 
ment,  in  the  production  of  the  ultimate  effect. 
Still  less  will  any  theory,  comprising  only  the 
agency  of  the  muscular  power,  and  the  ordinary 
chemical  affinities,  enable  us  to  explain  how  aft 
irritating  cause,  applied  at  one  part,  i^all  pro- 
duce its  visible  effects  on  a  distant  organ ;  or  in 
what  way  remote  and  apparently  unconnected 
parts  shsdl,  as  if  by  an  invisible  sympathy,  be 
brought  at  the  same  moment  to  act  in  conceit, 
in  the  production  of  a  ccnnmon  effidct  Yet  such 
co-operation  must,  in  innumerable  cases,  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  the  vital  fiinctions  of  animals^ 

Nature  has  not  neglected  objects  so  important 
to  the  success  of  her  measures ;  but  .has  pM- 
vided,  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes^ 
a  controlling  feculty,  residing  in  the  nervous 
-system,   and    denominated  the.  nervom  pM)€r^ 
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SIxperim^it8  have  shown  that  the  due  perform* 
Bxuie  of  the  vital  functions  of  digestion,  of  circuT 
hrtion,  and  of  secretion,  requires  the  presence  of 
an  agency,  derived  from  difiorent  parts  of  the 
inrain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  regulating  the 
order  and  combinations  of  the  actions  of  the 
oi^ans  which  are  to  perform  those  functions. 
The  same  influence,  for  example,  which  in- 
^eases  the  power  of  secretion  in  any  particular 
g^hind,  is  found  to  increase,  at  the  same  time, 
^e  action  of  those  blood-vessels  which  supply 
that  gland  with  the  materials  for  secretion ;  and 
conversely,  the  increased  action  of  the  blood- 
vetti^  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity 
€f  the  seo^ng  organ.  Experience  also  shows 
tbsd  when  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  is  intercepted,  although  the  afflux  of 
blood  may,  for  a  time,  continue,  yet  the  secretion 
ceases,  and  all  the  functions  dependent  upon 
seoretion^  such  as  digestion,  cease  likewise. 
Thus  the  nervous  power  combines  together  dif- 
feremt  operations,  adjusts  their  respective  de- 
grees, and  regulates  their  succession,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  vital  func- 
tions; and  thus,  not  only  the  muscular  power 
which  resides  in  the  vital  organs,  but  also  the 
organic  affinities  which  produce  secretion,  and 
all  those  unknown  causes  which  effect  the  nutri- 
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tmi»  cfeT^openifiiit,  and  growth  «f  €8ch  pMt,  era 
placed  under  tbe  oontixd  of  tbe  uenrcns  poww.* 
Although  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  nervous  power,  we  know  that,  when 
employed  in  the  vital  fozictionfi^  it  acts  through 
the  medium  of  a  particular  set  of  fibres,  which 
form  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a«e  ckased, 
therefore,  among  the  nerves.  The  prificipal 
filameots  of  this  class  of  nerves  compose  what 
is  called  the  sympathetic  nerve^  from  its  hcang 
regarded  as  the  medium  of  extemnve  aynipathies 
among  the  organs ;  but  the  whole  assemblage  of 
these  nerves,  is  mcore  commonly  known  by  tbe 
name  pf  the  ganglUmic  My^fm^  fiMaa  the  ciicum* 
stance  of  their,  being  connected  with  small  ma^sot 
oi  nervous  ^ub^nce,  teimed  gmnglia^  whieh  are 
placed  ip  different  parts  of  their  course.  •  Fig» 
379,  represents  a. ganglion  (o),  through. whkth 
the  nerve  (n),  consisting  at  its  origin  of  a  number 
of  separate  filameuts  (f),  is  seen, to  pass,  befom 
it  subdivides  into  branches  (b)«  .  The  numercnis 
communications  and  interchanges  of  fiJ^^vwrtiy 
which  subsequently  take  plaoe.  at  various  paots* 
forming  what  is  called  a  pU9£u$^  are  shown  in 


*  Aft  the  functions  of  plants  are  tuftcitody  simple  to  aAnit 
of  being  conducted  without  the  aid  of  muscular  power,  aljll  hm 
do  they  require  the  assistance  of  the  nervous  energy :  both  of 
which  properties  are  the  peculiar  attributes  of  animal  vitality. 
We  accordingly  find  no  traces  either  of  nervous  or  of  muscular 
fibres  in  any  of  the  vegetable  structures. 
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Fig.  990 ;  ^bere  foar  tmnka  (t,  t)  divide  into 
branches,  which'  are  again  separated,  and  va- 


ricwaty  reunited  in  their  ponrse,  like  a  rayeUed 
skem  of  thread,  before  they  proceed  to  their 
y^speeiive  destinations. 

The  ganglia  are  connected  by  nenrous  fila-* 
ments  with  every  part  of  the  brain  and  sf^al 
manrow,  th^  great  cjentral  (»rgans  of  die  nervous 
i^stem;  and  >  they  alao^send  out  innumerable 
branches,,  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  body. 
AU'the  parts  receiving  blood-vessels,  and  more 
ei^eeMly  the  oi^ans  of  digestion,  are  abiin* 
diantly.  supptied  with  ganglionic  nerves .;  so  that, 
by  their: viJOlervention,  all  thepe  parts  have  ex* 
tensiye  ./qionne;sions  with,  the  brain  and  spinal 
nanni^^i&nd  .also.withone  anoth«4  iThe .ganglia 
are  more  particularly  the  points  of  union  between 
nervous  fibres  coming  from  many  different  parts : 
they  may  be  considered^  therefore,  ^  performing. 
With  regard  to  the  vital  functions,  an  office  ana- 
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logoud  to  that  which  the  brain  and  spinal  marmW 
perform  with  regard  tb  the  other  nerves,  or  as 
being  secondary  centres  of  nervous  power.  Thus 
there  are  two  important  objects  for  which  the 
nerves  belonging  to  the  ganglionic  system  have 
been  provided;  first,  to  serve  as  the  channels 
through  which  the  affections  of  one  organ  might 
be  enabled  to  influence  a  distant  organ ;  and 
secondly,  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
powers  of  several  parts  might  be  combined  and 
concentrated  for  efiecting  particular  purposes, 
requiring  such  co-operation.  Hence  it  is  by 
means  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  that  all  thd 
organs  and  all  the  functions  are  rendered 
cient  in  the  production  of  a  common  object, 
are  brought  into  one  comprehensive  and  har^ 
aaonious  system  of  operation. 

The  nervous  power,  the  effects  of  which  we 
are  here  considering,  should  be  careftdly  dis'- 
tinguished  from  that  power  which  is  an  attribafe 
of  another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
which,  being  connected  with  sensation^  volitixii^ 
and  other  intellectual  operations,  has  been  deno- 
minated sensorial  power. '^  The  functions  of  di- 
gestion, circulation,  absorption,  secretion,  and 
all  those  included  under  the  class  of  nutrient  or 
vital  functions,  are  carried  on  in  secret,  €u*e  not 

*  This  distinction  has  been  most  clearly  pointed  out,  and  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  A.  P.  W.  Philip.  See  his  "  Experimental  Inquiry 
jDto  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions.'* 
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Mpeesswily,  or  eTen  usually  attended  with  sen- 
•Bticiiy  and  are  wholly  removed  from  the  control 
of  volition.  Nature  has  not  permitted  processes, 
which  are  so  important  to  the  preservation  of 
life,  to  be  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  the  will 
of  the  animal.  We  know  that  in  ourselves  they 
go  OQ  as  well  during  sleep  as  when  we  are 
awake,  and  whether  our  attention  be  directed 
to  them  or  not;  and  though  occasionally  in- 
fluenced by  strong  emotimis,  and  other  affections 
of  mind,  they  are  in  general  quite  independent 
of  every  intdlectual  process*  In  the  natural  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  syst^n,  all  its  internal 
operations  proceed  quietly,  steadily^  and  con^ 
stentky^  wl^ther  the  mind  be  absorbed  in  thought 
er  wholly  vacant.  The  kind  of  existence  result* 
ing  from  these  functions  alone,  and  to  which  our 
attentaob  has  hitherto  been  confined,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  m^e  vegetative,  rather 
than  of  animal  life.  It  is  time  that  we  turn  our 
^iews  to  the  h^h^  objects,  and  more  curio w 
fieid  of  inquiry,  belonging  to  the  latter. 
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Chapter  I. 

SBNSATlOSr. 

Th£  system  of  mechanioal  aQd.ch0«l]iml..fi]ile^ 
tions  whicb  me  heete  beea  ^m^apiedin  xarwrnimi^ 
has  been  established  only  as  ai&undatiQa.ifiBr 
die  endowment  of  those  hi^iec  ftucalde&whiQlk 
constitute  the. great  objects  of. animal.exirtmHie^ 
It  is  ia  the  stady  .of  these  fioal -porposea  thaft 
the  scheme  of  natue,  in  the  ifivmatiim  m£.  the 
animal  woFld,  opens  and'dispfaufs  itself  in  idi  itt 
grandeur.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena,  we 
haTO  hitherto  considered  concur  in  one  essential 
object,  the  maintenance  of  a  simply  vital  exist-* 
ence.  Endowed  with  these  properties  alonie,  the 
organized  system  would  possess  all  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  continuance  and  support 
of  mere  vegetative  life.  The  machinery  pr<H 
vided  for  thi^  purpose  is  perfect  and  complete  in 
all  its  parts.    To  raise  it  to  this  perfecti<Ni|  not 
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eiiiy  has  the  DiTine  Architect  employed  all  the 
properties  and  powers  of  matter,  which  science 
haa  yet  revealed  to  man»  hnt  has  also  bronght 
into  j^j  the  higher  and  more  mysterious  ener- 
gies of  nature,  and  has  made  them  to  concur  in 
the  .great  work. that  wa&  to  be  performed.  On 
the  drganized  fabric  .there  has  been  conferred  a 
vital  force ;  with  the  powers  of  mechanism  have 
been  cpi^imied  those  of  chemistry ;  and  to  these 
hare  been  superadc^  the  still  more  subtle  and 
potent  agfflicies  of  caloric  and  of ,  electricity : 
every,  resource  has  been  employed,  every  refine- 
ment practised,-  evwy  combination  exhausted 
that  €o«ild  CDsnre,  the  stability,  and  ^pc^ong  thQ 
dBBBtien  of  the  syrtem,  amidst  the  multifarious 
08ii86s.ifdiiidi:coBtinuaUy.meiiaQeit:wit^  destnic^^ 
tioni  It  Ins  been  supplied  with  ample  means  of 
lepaiiing  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  ordinarily 
exposed;  itdias  been  protected  from  the  injurious 
mfineBce  of  Ihe  surrounding  tdemeats,  mid  fitted 
to-ienst.for.  a  lengthened  period  the  inroads  of 
dioeaK,  and  the  progress  ci  decay.  . 
.  But  can  this,  which  is  mere  physical  exist- 
eoce,  be  the.  sole  end  of  life  1  Is  there  no  fox- 
ther  purpose  to  .be  answered  by  structures  .so 
espriffltdy  contrived^  and-so  bountifally  pro- 
vided with  the  means  ci  maintaining  an  active 
eodstence,  than  the  mere  accumulation  and  co- 
faesien  of  inert  materiab,  differing  from  the 
st(me»  of  the  earth  only  in  the  more  artificial 
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ftnfangement  of  their  particles,  and  the  mova 
varied  configuration  of  their  textare!  Is  the 
growth  of  an  animal  to  foe  ranked  in  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  as  the  concretion  of  a  pebble^ 
or  the  crystallization  of  a  salt  ?  Must  we  not 
ever  associate  the  power  of  feeling  with  the  idea 
of  animal  life  ?  Can  we  divest  ourselves  of  the 
persuasion  that  the  movements  of  animals,'  di« 
rected,  like  our  own,  to  obvious  ends,  proceed 
from  voluntary  acts,  and  imply  the  operation  of 
an  intellect,  not  wholly  dissimilar  in  its  sphritoal 
essence  from  bur  own  ?  In  vain  may  Deseartee 
and  his  followers  labour  to  sustain  their  paradox, 
that  brutes  are  only  automata, — mere  pieoei  of 
tirtificial  mechanism,  insensible  either  to  {dee^ 
sure  or  to  pain,  and  incapable  of  internal  affile*- 
tions,  analogous  to  those  of  which  we  are  ooo^ 
scions  in  ourselves.  Their  sophistry  will  avafl 
but  little  against  the  plain  dictates  of  die  underw 
standing.  To  those  who  refuse  to  admit  that 
enjoyment,  which  implies  the  powers  of  sensa- 
tion, and  of  voluntary  motion,  is  the  great  aid  of 
animal  existence,  the  object  of  its  creation  must 
for  ever  remain  a  dark  and  impenetrable  aiys* 
tery;  by  such  minds  must  all  further  inquiry 
into  final  causes  be  at  once  abandoned  as  uttedy 
vain  and  hopeless.  But  it  surely  requires  no 
laboured  refutation  to  Overturn  ti  sj^tem  that 
violates  every  analogy  by  which  our  reasoningB 
on  these  subjects  must  necessarily  be  gttnled«i 
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and  no  artificial  logic  car  scholastic  jargoor 
will  loDg  prevail  ov^  the  natural  sentiment^ 
which  must  ever  guide  our  conduct,  that  aoiiuals 
possess  powers  of  feeling,  and  of  spontaneous 
action,  and.  faculties  appertaining  to  those  of 
intdkct. 

The  functions  of  sensation,  perception,  an4 
voluntary  motion  require  the  presence  of  aa 
toknal  substance,  which  we  find  to  be  organized 
in  a  peculiar  mapner,  and  endowed  with  very 
remarkable  properties.  It  is  called  the  medulr 
lary  substance ;  and  it  composes  the  greater  part 
fx£  the  texture  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves;  wgans,  of  which  the  assemblage  i$ 
known  by  the  general  name  of  the  net-vaus  system. 
Certain  affections  of  particular  portions  of  this 
medullary  substance,  generally  occupying  some 
central  situation,  are,  in  a  way  that  is  totally 
inexplicable,  connected  with  affections  of  the 
sentient  and  intelligent  principle ;  a  principle 
^Khioh  we  cannot  any  otherwise  conceive  than  as 
heimg  distinct  from  matter ;  although  we  know 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  matter 
operating  through  the  medium  of  this  nervous 
substance,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  reacting 
upon  matter  through  the  same  medium.  Of  the 
Iruth  of  these  propositions  there  exist  abundant 
pffDofe;  but. as  the  evidence  which  establishes 
4;jbem  will  more  conveniently  come  under  our 
notice  at  a  subsequ^it  period: of  our  inquiry,  jt 
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shall  postpone  th^ir  consideratioii ;  and,  proceed- 
ing  upon  tfete  assomption  that  tfai«  connexion 
exists,  shall  next  inquire  into  the  nature  of*  the 
intervening  steps  in  the  process,  of  which  aen^ 
sation  and  perception  are  the  results. 

Designating,  then,  by  the  name  of  brdm  ikm 
primary  and  essential  organ  of  sensation,  of  liie 
organ  of  which  the  ph3mical  affections  are  imne* 
diately  attended  by  that  change  in  the  x>ercipMBt 
being  \diich  we  term  sen$atitm;  let  us  first  inquire 
what  scheme  has  been  derised  for  enaUinsg  the 
brain  to  receive  impressions  firom  such  external 
objects,  as  it  is  intended  that  this  sentient  being 
shall  be  capable  of  perceivings  As  these  Objects 
can,  in  the  first  instance,  make  imprelsstons  only 
en  the  organs  situated  at  the  surfhce  of  tii^ 
body,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  smne  niediun 
of  communication  should  be  provided  between 
the  external  organ  and  the  brain.  Such  a  me- 
dium is  found  in  the  f^erves,  which  are  white 
cords,  consistmg  of  bundles  of  threads  or  fib^ 
ments  of  medullary  matter,  envdc^^edin  sheadis 
<^  membrane,  and  extending  continuously  fifwa 
the  external  oigan  to  the  brain,  where  they  aH 
terminate^  It  is  also  indispensably  requMke 
that  these  notices  of  the  presence  of  objects 
should  be  transmitted  instQutiy  to  the  brain ;  lor 
the  slightest  dday  would  be  attended  with  se- 
rious evil;  and  might  even  lead  to  fatal  ctmse- 
quences.    The  n^*vous  pbwer,  of  whicfa^  in  our 
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teww  of  the  vital  fimctioiiS)  we  noticed  some  of 
the  operadoD9v  » the  agait  employed  by  nature 
for  this  important  office,  of  a  rapid  communica^ 
ticu  <^^  impressioiis.  The  velocity  with,  whioh 
the  nerves  subservient  to  sensation  trwsmit  Ilia 
impressions  they  receive  at  one  extremity,  along 
tbeiK  whole  course,  to  their  termination  in  the 
brain,  exceeds  afl  measurement,  bxA  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  of  electiicity  passing 
along  a  conducting  wire. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  brain  requires 
to  be  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the^e 
nerves,  which  perform  the  office  of  conductors  of 
the  subtle  inflpenoe  in  question  ;  and  that  these 
nerves  must  ea^end  from  all  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  to  be  rendered  sensible,  and 
mist  unite  at  their  otiber  extremities,  in  that 
central  organ.  It  is  of  especial  importance  that 
the  surface  of  the  body,  in  particular,  should 
ccmununicate  all  the  impressions  rec^ved  frcMU 
i)am  ccmtact  of  external  bodies ;  and  that  these 
iupcffisums  should  produce  the  most  distinct: 
peBe^tions  of  touch.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
Bkin,  and  all  those  parts  ci  it  more  particularly 
intended  to  be  the  organs  of  a  delicate  touch, 
are  most,  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves ;  each 
fiierve/  however,  communicating  a  sensaticm  dis-^ 
tingixishable  firoin  tikat  of  every  other,  sons  te 
enaUe  the  mind  to  disorimhialie  between  them, 
And  isefertlMu  to  their  respective. ongins  in  diff 
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ferent  parts  of  the  surface.  It  is  also  expedient 
that  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  should  have 
some  sensibility ;  but  it  is  better  that  tliis  should 
be  yery  limited  in  degree,  since  the  occaskms 
are  few  in  which  its  exercise  would  be  useful^ 
and  many  in  which  it  would  be  positiyely  inju* 
nous :  hence  the  nerves  of  sensation  are  distri? 
buted  in  less  abundance  to  these  oi^ans. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  nerves  of  touch 
should  communicate  the  perceptions  of  the  simfde 
pressure  or  resistance  of  the  bodies  in  contact 
with  the  skin :  they  should  also  furnish  indicar 
tions  of  other  qualities  in  those  bodies,  of  which 
it  is  important  that  the  mind  be  apprized ;  such, 
for  example,  as  warmth,  or  coldness.  Whether 
these  different  kinds  o£  impressions  are  all  con* 
veyed  by  the  same  nervous  fibres  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible  to  determine. 

When  these  nerves  are  acted  upon  in  a  way 
which  threatens  to  be  injurious  to  the  part  imr 
pressed,  or  to  the  system  at  large,  it  is  also  their 
province  to  give  warning  of  the  impending  evil, 
and  to  rouse  the  animal  to  such  exertions  as  may 
avert  it ;  and  this  is  effected  by  the  sensation  of 
pain,  which  the  nerves  are  commissioned  to 
excite  on  all  these  occasions.  They  act  the  part 
of  sentinels,  placed  at  the  outposts,  to  give  sigr 
nals  of  alarm  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

Sensibility  to  pain  must  then  enter  as  a  ne* 
cessary  constituent  among  the  animal  functions-; 
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fmr  had  this  property  been  omitted,  the  animal 
system  would  have  been  but  of  short  duration, 
exposed,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  to  perpetual 
casualties  of  every  kind.  Lest  any  imputation 
should  be  attempted  to  be  thrown  on  the  bene-- 
volent  intentions  of  the  great  Author  and  De-^ 
signer  of  this  beautiful  and  wondrous  fabric,  so 
expressly  formed  for  varied  and  prolonged  en- 
joymait,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  occasional  suffering,  to  which  an  animal  is 
subjected  from  this  law  of  its  organization,  is  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  consequences 
arisingfromthe  capacities  for  pleasure,  with  which 
it  has  been  beneficently  ordained  that  the  healthy 
exercise  of  the  functions  should  be  accompanied. 
Ei\|oyment  appears  universally  to  be  the  main 
end,  the  rule,  the  ordinary  and  natural  condi- 
tion ;  while  pain  is  but  the  casualty,  the  ex  cap- 
tion ^  the  necessary  remedy,  which  is  ever  tending 
to  a  remoter  good,  in  subordination  to  a  higher 
law  of  creation. 

It  is  a  wise  and  bountiful  provision  of  nature 
that  each  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  has 
been  endowed  with  a  particular  sensibility  to 
those  impressions  which,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
have  a  tendency  to  injure  its  structure ;  while  it 
has  at  the  same  time  been  rend^ed  nearly,  if 
not  completely,  insensible  to  those  which  ai'e  not 
ii\jurious,  or  to  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed.   Tendons  and  Ugaments,   for  example, 
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are  inseiMMble  to  many  cawes  of  mecbaidcal 
irritatioD)  such  as  cutting,  {Nricking,  and  even 
burning;  but  the  moment  they  are  Tidently 
stretched,  (that  beiiig  the  mode  in  which  they 
aie  mast  liable  to  be  injured,)  they  inalantly 
communicate  a  feeling  of  acute  pain»  The 
bones,  in  like  manner,  scarcely  ever  communi- 
cate pain  in  the  healthy  state,  except  from  the 
application  of  a  mechanical  force  which  tends 
to  fracture  them. 

The  system  of  nerves,  comprimng  those  which 
are  designed  to  convey  the  impressions  of  touch, 
is  universally  present  in  all  classes  of  angnah ; 
and  among  the  lowest  orders,  they  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  sole  medium  of  communicaticm  with 
the  external  world.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
animals  we  find  the  fieM^ulties  of  pwception  ex^ 
tending  to  a  wider  range ;  and  many  qualities, 
depending  on  the  chemical  action  of  bodies,  are 
rendered  sensible,  more  especially  those  which 
belong  to  the  substances  employed  aa  fi>od. 
Hence  arises  the  sense  of  taste»  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  more  refined  species  of 
touch.  This  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pressions to  be  conveyed,  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  structure  of  the  nerves,  or  at  least  of 
those  parts  of  the  nerves  which  are  to  receive 
the  impressicm,  should  be  modified  and  adapted 
to  this  particular  mode  of  action. 
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Ab  the  sphere  of  perceptkm  is  enlmrged,  it  is 
made  to  comprehend,  not  merdy  those  objects 
which  are  actually  in  contact  with  the  body,  but 
ateo  those  which  are  at  a  distance,  and  of  the 
existence  and  properties  of  which  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  animal,  of  whose  sensitive 
faculties  we  are  examining  the  successive  en- 
dowment, should  be  apprized.  It  is  more  espe- 
t^ially  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  distances,  situations  and 
motions  of  surrounding  objects.  Nature  has 
accordingly  provided  suitable  organizations  for 
vision,  for  hearing,  and  for  the  perception  of 
odours ;  all  of  which  senses  establish  extensive 
relations  between  him  and  the  external  world, 
and  give  him  the  command  <tf  various  objects 
which  are  necessary  to  supply  his  vrants,  or 
procure  him  gratificaticm ;  and  which  also  ap- 
prize him  of  danger  while  it  is  yet  remote, 
and  may  be  avoided.  Endowed  with  the  pow^ 
of  cmnbining  all  these  perceptions,  he  com- 
mences his  ciureer  of  sensitive  and  intellectual 
existence;  and  though  he  soon  learns  that  he 
is  dependent  for  most  of  hisi  sensations  on  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
world,  he  is  also  conscious  of  an  internal 
power,  which  gives  him  eome  kind  of  con* 
trol  over  many  of  those  changes,  and  that  he 
moves  his  limbs  by  his  own  voluntary  act; 
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movem^its  which  or%inally,  and  of  diemsdves, 
appear,  in  most  animals,  to  be  productive  of 
great  enjoyment. 

To  a  person  unused  to  reflection,  the  pheno- 
mena of  sensation  and  perception  may  appear  to 
require  no  elaborate  investigation.  That  he 
may  behold  external  objects,  nothing  more  seams 
necessary  than  directing  his  eyes  towards  them. 
He  feels  as  if  the  sight  of  those  objects  were  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  motion  of  his  eye- 
bails,  and  he  dreams  not  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  marvellous  in  the  function  of  the  eye,  or 
that  any  other  organ  is  concerned  in  this  simple 
act  of  vision.  If  he  wishes  to  ascertain  the 
solidity  of  an  object  within  his  reach,  he  knows 
that  he  has  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to 
feel  in  what  degree  it  resists  the  pressure  he 
gives  to  it.  No  exertion  even  of  this  kind  is 
required  for  hearing  the  voices  of  his  companions, 
or  being  apprized,  by  the  increasing  loudness  of 
the  sound  of  falling  waters,  as  he  advances  in  a 
particular  direction,  that  he  is  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  cataract.  Yet  how  much  is 
really  implied  in  all  these  apparently  simple 
phenomena  I  Science  has  taught  us  that  these 
perceptions  of  external  objects,  far  from  heijxg 
direct  or  intuitive,  are  only  the  final  results  of  a 
long  series  of  operations,  produced  by  agents  of 
^  most  subtle  nature,  which  act  by  curious  and 
complicated  laws,  upon  a  refined  organization, 
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disposed  in  particular  situations  in  our  bodied, 
and  adjusted  with  admirable  art  to  receive  their 
impressions,  to  modify  and  combine  them  in  a 
certain  order,  and  to  convey  them  in  regular 
succession,  and  without  confusion,  to  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  sensation. 

Yet  this  process,  complicated  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, constitutes  but  the  first  stage  of  the  entire 
function  of  perception :  for  before  the  mind  can 
arrive  at  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  presence 
and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  external  object 
which  gives  rise  to  the  sensation,  a  long  series  of 
mental  changes  must  intervene,  and  many  intel- 
lectual operations  must  be  performed.  AU  these 
take  place  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  even 
when  we  include  the  movement  of  the  limb, 
which  is  consequent  upon  the  perception,  and 
which  we  naturally  consider  as  part  of  the  same 
continuous  action,  the  whole  appears  to  occupy 
but  a  single  instant.  Upon  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  phenomena,  however,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
attempt  to  show,  we  find  that  no  less  than  twelve 
distinguishable  kinds  of  changes,  or  rather  pro- 
cesses, some  of  which  imply  many  changes,  must 
always  intervene,  in  regular  succession,  between 
the  action  of  the  external  object  on  the  organ  of 
sense,  and  the  voluntary  movement  of  the  limb 
which  it  excites. 

The  external  agents,  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  so  as  to  produce  densatioti,  axe  of  diffieraM 
kinds,  and  are  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
themselvee.  Tlie  structure  of  the  organs  must, 
accordingly^  be  adapted,  in  each  particular  case, 
to  receive  the  iDa[{H*e8«k)ns  made  by  these  agents^ 
and  must  be  modified  in  exact  oonfiNrmity  wilh 
the  physical  laws  they  obey.  Thus  the  struc- 
ture of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
which  receives  visual  impressions^  and  which  is 
termed  the  retifM,  must  be  adapted  to  the  action 
of  light ;  and  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays 
are  made  to  pass  before  reaching  the  retina, 
must  be  constructed  with  strict  reference  to  the 
laws  of  optica.  The  ear  must,  in  like  maaaer, 
be  formed  to  receive  delicate  impressions  from 
those  vibrations  of  the  air  which  occasion  soumL 
The  extremities  of  the  nerves,  in  these  and  oth^ 
organs  of  the  sensee,  are  spread  out  into  a  deli-^ 
oate  expansion  of  surface,  having  a  s<^ter  and 
mcure  uniform  texture  than  the  rest  of  the  nerve; 
whereby  they  acquire  a  susceptibility  of  betng 
affected  by  their  own  appropriate  agents,  and 
by  no  other.  The  function  of  each  nerve  of 
sense  is  determinate,  and  can  be  executed  by  no 
oth^  part  of  the  nervous  system.  These  fdnc- 
tions  are  not  interchangeable,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  others  in  the  animal  system.  No  nerve, 
but  the  optic  nerve,  and  no  part  of  that  nerve, 
except  the  retina,  is  capable,  howev^  impressed, 
of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  light :  no  part 
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of  the  nervouB  system,  but  the  auditory  nerve  can 
convey  that  oi  soond ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

In  almost  every  case  the  unpression  made 
upon  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  nerve  which 
is  appropriated  to  sensation,  is  not  the  direct 
effect  of  the  external  body,  but  results  from  the 
agency  of  some  intervening  medium.  There  is 
always  a  portion  of  the  organ  of  sense  interposed 
between  the  object  and  the  nerve  on  which  the 
impression  is  to  be  made.  The  object  is  never 
allowed  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
nerves ;  not  even  in  the  case  of  touch,  where 
the  organ  is  defended  by  the  cuticle,  through 
wfaidi  the  impression  is  made,  and  by  which 
tiiat  impression  is  modified  so  as  to  produce  the 
prop^  ^ket  on  the  subjacent  nerves.  This  ob« 
servation  supplies  with  equal  force  to  the  otgBixm 
of  taste  and  of  smell,  the  nerves  c^  which  are 
not  only  sheathed  with  cuticle,  but  defended 
from  too  violent  an  action  by  a  secretion  ex- 
(Nressly  provided  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
senses  of  hearing  and  of  vision,  the  changes 

*  The  credulity  of  the  public  has  sometimes  been  imposed 
upon  by  persons  who  pretended  to  see  by  means  of  their  6ngers : 
thus,  at  Liverpool,  the  celebrated  Miss  M'Avoy  contrived  for  a 
long  time  to  persuade  a  great  number  of  persons  that  she  really 
possessed  this  miraculous  power.  Equally  unworthy  of  credit 
are  all  the  stories  of  persons,  under  the  influence  of  animal 
magnetism,  hearing  sounds  addressed  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  reading  the  pages  of  a  book  applied  to  the  skin  over  that 
org^an. 
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which  take  place  in  the  oi^ans  interposed  be- 
tween the  external  impressions  and  the  nerves, 
are  still,  more  remarkable  and  important,  and 
will  be  respectively  the  subjects  of  separate 
inquiries.  The  objects  of  these  senses,  as  well 
as  those  of  smell,  being  situated  at  a  distance, 
produce  their  first  impressions  by  the  aid  of 
some  medium,  exterior  to  oar  bodies,  through 
which  their  influence  extends ;  thus,  the  air  is 
the  usual  medium  through  which  both  ligtit 
and  sound  are  conveyed  to  our  organs.  Hence, 
in  order  to  understand  the  wh<de  series  of  phe* 
nqmena  belonging  to  sensation,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  physical  laws  which  r^ulate  the 
transmission  of  these  agents.  We  are  now  to 
consider  these  intermediate  processes  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  senses. 
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TOUCH. 


I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the 
structure  of  the  integuments,  considered  in  their 
mechanical  office  of  protecting  the  general  frame 
of  the  body  ;*  but  we  are  now  to  view  them  in 
their  relatd(Mi  to  the  sense  of  touch,  of  which 
they  are  the  immediate  organ.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  coriwn  forms  the  principal  portion 
of  the  skin  ;  that  the  cuticle  composes  the  outer- 
most layer ;  and  that  between  these  there  occurs 
a  thin  layer  of  a  substance,  termed  the  rete  mu- 
cosum.  The  corium  is  constructed  of  an  inter- 
texture  of  dense  and  tough  fibres,  through  which 
a  multitude  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves  are 
interspersed  ;  but  its  external  surface  is  more 
vascular  than  any  other  part,  exhibiting  a  fine 
and  delicate  net-work  of  vessels ;  and  it  is  this 
portion  of  the  skin,  termed  by  anatomists  the 
vascular  plexus,  which  is  the  most  acutely  sen- 
sible in  every  point :  hence,  we  may  infer  that 
it  contains  the  terminations  of  all  the  nervous 
filaments  distributed  to  this  organ,  and  which 
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are  here  found  to  be  divided  to  an  »treme 
degree  of  minuteness. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope,  this  ex- 
ternal surface  presents  a  great  number  of  minute 
projecting  filaments.  Malpighi  first  discoYcred 
this  structure  in  the  foot  of  a  pig ;  and  he  gave 
these  prominences  the  name  of  papilla.  It  is 
probable  that  each  papilla  contains  a  separate 
branch  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  which  are  spread  over  the  sur- 
face; so  that  we  may  consider  these  papillae, 
of  which  the  assemblage  has  been  termed  the 
corpus  papUlare,  as  the  principal  and  immediate 
organ  of  touch.  This  structure  is  particukrly 
conspicuous  cm  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are 
more  especially  appropriated  to  this  sense,  such 
as  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips : 
in  other  parts  of  the  surface,  which  are  endowed 
with  less  saisibility,  the  papillae  are  scarcely 
visible,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  surface  of  the  corium  is  exquisitely  sen- 
sible to  all  irritations,  whether  proceeding  firom 
the  contact  of  fweign  bodies,  or  from  the  im- 
pression of  atmospheric  air.  This  extreme  sen- 
sibility of  the  corium  would  be  a  source  of  con- 
stant torment,  were  it  not  defended  by  the  cuti(^ 
which  is  unprovided  with  either  blood-vessels  or 
nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly  insensible.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  it  is  little  liable  to  change, 
and  is  thus,  in  both  respects,  admirably  calcu- 
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loted  to  afi(»tl  protection  to  the  finely  organized 
corium. 

Although  the  cuticle  exhibits  no  traces  of  vas- 
cularity,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dead  or  inorganic  substance,  like  the  shells  of 
the  mollusca«  That  it  is  still  part  of  the  living 
system  is  proved  by  the  changes  it  frequently 
undefgoes,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  diseased 
conditions  of  the  body.  It  is  perpetually,  though 
slowly,  undergoing  decay  and  renovation.;  its 
external  sur&ce  drying  off  in  minute  scales, 
and  in  some  animals  peeling  off  in  large  por- 
tions. When  any  part  of  the  human  skin  is 
scraped  with  a  knife,  a  grey  dust  is  detadied 
from  it,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  minute 
scales. 

By  repeated  friction,  or  pressure  of  any  part 
of  the  skin,  the  cuticle  soon  acquires  an  increase 
of  thickness  and  of  hardness :  this  is  observaUe 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  in  the  fingers  of  those  who  make  much  use 
of  them  in  laborious  work.  But  this  greater 
thickness  in  the  parts  designed  by  nature  to 
suffer  considerable  pressure,  is  not  entirely  the 
effect  of  education ;  for  the  cuticle,  which  exists 
before  birth,  is  found,  even  then,  to  be  much 
thicker  an  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  than  on  other  parts.  This  example  of 
provident  care  in  originally  adjusting  thie  struc- 
tures of  parts  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
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they  are  to  be  placed  at  an  after  period,  would 
of  itself,  were  it  a  solitary  instance,  be  well  fihed 
to  call  forth  our  admiration.  But  as  we  study 
each  department  of  the  animal  economy  in 
detail,  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  adaptation  of 
organs  to  their  respective  purposes  multiply 
upon  us  in  such  profusion,  that  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  individual  instances,  unless  they  are 
particularly  brought  before  our  notice.  How 
often  hiave  we  witnessed  and  profited  by  the 
rapid  renewal  of  the  cuticle,  when  by  any  acci- 
dent it  has  been  destroyed,  without  adverting 
to  the  nature  of  the  process  which  it  implies ;  or 
reflected  that  the  vessels  of  the  skiii  must,  on 
all  these  occasions,  supply  the  materials,  out  of 
which  the  new  cuticle  is  to  be  formed,  must 
eflfect  their  combination  in  the  requisite  pro- 
portions, and  must  deposit  them  in  the  precise 
situations  in  which  they  are  wanted ! 

Different  animals  present  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  the  thickness  and  texture  of  the  cuticle, 
according  to  the  element  they  are  destined  to 
inhabit,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  aire 
most  frequently  placed.  Provision  is  in  many 
cases  made  for  preserving  the  cuticle  from  the 
injury  it  would  receive  from  the  long  continued 
action  of  the  air  or  water ;  for  it  is  apt  to  become 
rigid,  and  to  peel  off,  from  exposure  to  a  very 
dry  atmosphere  ;  and  the  constant  action  of 
water,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  too  soft  and 
spongy.     In  order  to  guard  against  both  these 
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effects,  the  skin  has  been  furnished,  in  various 
parts  of  its  surface,  with  a  secreting  apparatus, 
which  pours  out  unctuous  or  mucilaginous  fluids; 
the  oily  secretions  being  more  particularly  em- 
ployed as  a  defence  against  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  the  mucilaginous  fluids  as  a  protection 
against  that  of  water. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  perfection  of  the 
sense  of  touch  depends  are,  first,  an  abundant 
provision  of  soft  papillae  supplied  with  numerous 
Ijerves ;  secondly,  a  certain  degree  of  fineness 
in  the  cuticle ;  thirdly,  a  soft  cushion  of  cellular 
substance  beneath  the  skin;  fourthly,  a  hard 
resisting  basis,  such  as  that  which  is  provided  in 
the  nails  of  the  human  fingers;  and  lastly,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  organ  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  readily  applied,  in  a  variety 
pf  directions,  to  the  unequal  surfaces  of  bodies ; 
for  the  closer  the  contact,  the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  perceptions  conveyed.  In  forming  an 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
this  sense  is  exercised  in  any  particular  animal, 
we  must,  accordingly,  take  into  account  the 
mobility,  the  capability  of  flexion,  and  the  figure 
of  the  parts  employed  as  organs  of  touch. 

As  touch  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
senses,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  so  its  rela- 
tive degrees  of  perfection  establish  marked  dif- 
fereiK:es  in  the  intellectual  sagacity  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
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asgigiunent  of  their  prop^  station  in  the  scale  of 
animals* 

Although  the  power  of  rec^ving  obscure  im- 
pressions from  the  contact  of  external  bodies, 
and  of  perceiving  yariations  of  temperature,  is 
probably  possessed  by  all  animals,  a  ratiall  num- 
ber only  are  provided  with  organs  specially 
appropriated  for  conveying  Ihe  more  delicate 
sensations  of  touch.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  testaceous  Mollusca  is 
protected  by  a  hard  and  insensible  covering  oi 
shell.  The  integuments  of  Insects,  especially 
those  of  the  Coleoptera,  are  in  general  too  rigid 
to  receive  any  fine  impressions  from  the  bodies 
which  may  come  in  contact  with  them ;  and  the 
same  observation  applies,  with  even  greater  fwce, 
to  the  Crustacea*  The  scales  of  Fishes,  and  of 
Reptiles,  the  solid  encasasients  of  the  Cheionia, 
the  plumage  of  Birds,  the  dense  coating  of  the 
Armadillo,  the  thick  hides  of  the  Rhinoceros, 
and  other  Pachydermata,  are  evidently  incom- 
patible with  any  delicacy  of  touch.  T%is  nicer 
fru^ulty  of  discrimination  can  be  enjoyed  only 
by  animals  having  a  soft  and  flexible  int^u- 
ment,  such  as  all  the  naked  Zoophytes,  Worms, 
and  Mollusca,  among  the  lower  orders,  and  Ser- 
pents, among  the  higher.  The  flexibility  of  the 
body  or  limbs  is  another-  condition  which  is  ex- 
tremely necessary  towards  procuring  extensive 
and  correct  notions  of  the  relative  positions  of 
external  objects.     It  is  essential  ther^ore  that 
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those  instnimente  which  are  more  particalarly 
intended  as  organs  of  touch,  should  possess  this 
property. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute 
description  of  these  organs,  because  they  bave, 
for  the  most  part,  been  already  noticed  as  in- 
struments of  motion  or  prehension ;  for  the  sense 
of  touch  is  in  general  exercised  more  particularly 
by  the  same  parts  which  perform  this  latter 
function.  Thus  the  tentacula  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Polypi,  of  Actiniae,  and  of  Annelida, 
are  organs  both  of  prehension  and  of  touch. 
The  tubular  feet  of  the  Asterias  and  Echinus 
are  subservient  both  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
to  the  faculty  of  progressive  motion.  The  feet 
of  Insects  and  of  Crustacea  are  well  calculated, 
indeed,  by  their  jointed  structure,  for  being 
applied  to  the  surfaces,  and  different  sides  of 
bodies ;  l)ut  they  are  scarcely  ever  employed 
in  this  capacity ;  being  superseded  by  the  palpi, 
which  are  situated  near  the  mouth.  When 
insects  are  walking,  the  palpi  are  incessantly 
applied  to  the  surface  on  which  they  advance, 
as  if  these  organs  were  especially  raiployed  to 
feel  their  way.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  in  most  insects,  the  principal  organs 
of  touch  are  the  Antennae ^  also  denominated,  from 
their  supposed  office,  the  feelers.* 

Some  idea  of  the  great  variety  in  the  forms  of 

*  The  German  name  for  them,  /iihlhdmerf  or  the  feeling 
hom$,  is  founded  on  the  same  notion. 
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the  antennae  of  insects  may  be  obtained  from 
the  specimens  delineated  in  Fig.  381,  which 
shows  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.* 


*  In  this  figure,  A  represents  the  form  of  antennee,  technically 
denominated  Antenna  capitulo  uncinato,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Pausus. 

B.  is  the  A.  piloso-verticillata,  as  in  the  Psychoda  ocellaris, 

C. .  A.  biclavata,  (Claviger  longicornis). 

D. .  A.  triangularis,  (Lophosia), 

E. .  A.  clavata,  (Masaris), 

F.  .A.  capit.  lamellato,  (Melolontha  mas). 

G. .  A.  capit.  fissile,  (Aphodiusfossor), 

H . .  A.  fusiform  is,  (Zygtsna), 

I,  .A.  cdip'itata,,  (Ascalaphus). 

K. .  A.  furcata,  (Schizocera). 

L.  .A.  bipectinata,  ( Ctenophora). 

M . .  A.  irregularis,  (Agaon  paradoxum), 

N. .  A.  cordata,  (Diaperis  boleti), 

O . .  A.  bipectinata,  (Bombyx), 

P.  .A.  palmata,  (Nepa  cinerea), 

Q. .  A.  ensiformis,  (Truxalis). 

R. .  A.  setacea,  (Cerambyx). 
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The  universality  of  these  organs  among  every 
species  of  this  extensive  class  of  animals,  their 
great  flexibility,  arising  from  their  jointed  struc- 
ture,* their  incessant  motion  when  the  insect 
is  walking,  and  their  constant  employment  ia 
examining  the  surfaces  of  all  the  bodies  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  sufficiently  point 
them  out  as  instruments  of  a  very  delicate  sense 
of  touch.  Organs  of  this  kind  were  particularly 
necessary  to  insects,  since  the  homy  nature  6£ 
the  integuments  of  the  greater  number  pre^ 
eludes  them  from  imparting  any  accurate  per- 
ceptions of  touch. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  antennee  of 
insects  are  the  organs  of  other  senses  besides 
that  of  touch.  If  an  insect  be  deprived  of  its 
antennae,  it  either  remains  motionless,  or  if  it 
attempt  to  walk  or  fly,  appears  bewildered,  and 
moves  without  any  apparent  object.  Huber 
found  that  Bees  are  enabled,  by  feeling  with 
their  antennee,  to  execute  their  various  works  in 
the  interior  of  the  hive,  where,  of  course,  they 
can  have  no  assistance  from  light.  They  employ 

*  The  number  of  segments  into  which  these  organs  are  divided 
is  often  very  great.  In  the  Oryllotalpa,  or  mole  cricket,  it 
amounts  to  above  100.  (Kidd,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825,  p.  211.) 
This  insect  has,  besides  the  antennee  on  the  head,  two  posterior 
or  caudal  antennee,  which  are  not  jointed,  excepting  at  their 
very  commencement.  These  are  extremely  sensible,  and  serve 
probably  to  give  the  animal  notice  of  the  approach  of  any 
annoyance  from  behind.  lb.  p.  216. 
VOL.  II.  C    C 
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thpse  organs  perpetually  while  buUding  the 
combs,  pouring  honey  into  the  magazines,  aae«^ 
taining  the  presence  of  the  que^if  and  feeding 
and  tending  the  lai^ae.  The  same  natur^Uat 
observes,  also,  that  it  is  principaUy  hy  means  of 
the  antenosB  that  these  social  insects  commaoi* 
cate  to  one  anoth^  their  impressions .  and  their 
wants. 

The  different  modes  in  which  Ant^^  wJNw  thisy 
happen  to  meet  during  their  eXcwsions,  mur 
tually  touch  one  another  with  their  anteDDA 
appears  to  constitute  a  kind  of  vatural  lanr 
guage  understood  by  the  whble  tribe-  Tim 
contact  of  the  antennae  evidently  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  modifications,  and  seems  cap^I^ 
of  supplying  all  the  kinds  of  information  which 
these  insects  have  occai^on  to  impart.  It  would 
seem  impossible,  indeed,  for  all  the  individuals 
composing  these  extensive  societies  to  co-operate 
effectually  in  the  execution  of  many  work*, 
calculated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  co^r 
munity,  unless  some  such  means  of  oopmia- 
nication  existed.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
sound  is  the  medium  of  this  intercourse;  for 
none,  audible  to  us  at  least,  was  ever  known 
to  be  emited  by  these  insects.  Their  mode 
of  communication  appears  to  be  simply  by 
touching  one  another  in  different  ways  with 
the   antennae.     Ruber's    observations    on   this 
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subject  are  exceedingly  curious.*  He  remarks 
that  the  signal  denoting  the  apprdiension  of 
danger,  is  made  by  the  ant  striking  its  head 
against  the  corselet  of  every  ant  which  it  chances 
to  meet.  Each  ant,  on  receiving  this  intima- 
tion, immediately  sets  about  repeating  the 
same  signal  to  the  next  ant  which  comes  in  its 
way ;  and  the  alarm  is  thus  disseminated  with 
astonishing  rapidity  throughout  the  whole  so- 
ciety. Sentinels  are  at  all  times  stationed  on 
the  outside  of  the  nests,  for  the  purpose  of 
apprising  the  inhabitants  of  any  danger  that 
may  be  at  hand.  On  the  attadi  of  an  enemy, 
these  guardians  quickly  enter  into  the  nest,  and 
fi^pread  the  intelligence  on  every  side :  the  whole 
swarm  is  soon  in  motion,  and  while  the  greater 
number  of  ants  rush  forwards  with  desperate 
fury  to  repel  the  attack,  others  who  are  entrusted 
With  the  office  of  guarding  the  eggs  and  the 
larvee,  hasten  to  remove  their  charge  to  places  of 
greater  security . 

When  the  queen  bee  is  forcibly  taken  away 
fipom  the  hive,  the  bees  which  are  near  her  at 
the  time,  do  not  soon  appear  sensible  of  her  ab- 
sence, and  the  labours  of  the  hive  are  carried  on 
as  usual.  It  is  seldom  before  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  that  the  working  bees  begin  to  manifest 
any  symptoms   of  uneasiness:   they  are  then 

*  See  bis  **  Recherches  sur  les  moeurs  dcs  fourmis  indig^es/' 
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observed  to  quit  the  larvae  which  they  had  been 
feeding,  and  to  run  about  in  great  agitation,  to 
and  fro,  near  the  cell  which  the  queen  had  oc* 
Cupied  before  her  abduction.  They  then  mo?0 
over  a  wider  circle,  and  on  meeting  with  such  of 
their  companions  as  are  not  aware  of  the  disaster, 
communicate  the  intelligence  by  croBsiDg  their 
antennae  and  striking  lightly  with  them.  The 
bees  which  receive  the  news  become  in  their 
turn  agitated,  and  conveying  this  feeling  wb^re- 
ever  they  go,  the  alarm  is  soon  participated  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive.  All  rush  forwards 
witli  tumultuous  precipitation,  eagerly  seekii^ 
their  lost  queen  ;  but  after  continuing  the  search 
for  some  hours,  and  finding  it  to  be  fruitleis, 
they  appear  resigned  to  their  misfortune;  the 
noisy  tumult  subsides,  and  the  bees  quiedy 
resume  their  labours. 

A  bee,  deprived  of  its  antennae,  immediately 
becomes  dull  and  listless :  it  desists  from  ftB 
usual  labours,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  htv^^ 
seems  attracted  only  by  the  light,  and  takes  tiie 
first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  hive,  never  more 
to  return.  A  queen  bee,  thus  mutilated,  rwi 
about,  without  apparent  object,  as  if  in  a  state 
of  delirium,  and  was  incapable  of  directing  her 
trunk  with  precision  to  the  food  which  w«8 
offered  to  her.  Latreille  relates  that,  havii^  de- 
prived some  labouring  ants  of  their  antennae,  he 
replaced  them  near  tlie  nest ;  but  they  wandeiw 
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in  all  directions,  as  if  bewildered,  and  uncon* 
scions  of  what  they  were  doing.  Some  of  their 
companions  were  seen  to  notice  their  distress, 
and  approaching  them  with  apparent  compas* 
ston,  applied  their  tongues  to  the  wounds  of  the 
mSkrets,  and  anointed  them  with  their  saliva. 
This  trait  of  sensibility  was  repeatedly  witnessed 
by  Latreille,  while  watching  their  moyem^Us 
with  a  magnifying  glass. 

*  The  Arachnida,  from  the  mobility  of  their 
limbs,  and  the  thinness  of  their  cutaneous  invest- 
ment^ have  a  very  delicate  sense  of  toach. 
Among  the  Mollusca,  it  is  only  the  higher  orders 
of  Cephalopoda  that  enjoy  this  sense  in  any  con- 
4BideraUe  degree ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  exer- 
cise  it  by  means  of  their  long  and  flexible  ten- 
tacula.  Many  bivalve  mollusca  have,  indeed, 
a  set  of  tentaoula  placed  near  the  mouth,  but 
they  are  short,  and  of  little  power.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  foot  may  also  be  employed  by 
tkese  animals  as  an  organ  of  touch. 

Fishes  are,  in  general,  very  ill-constructed  for 
the  exercise  of  this  sense ;  and  their  fins  are  used 
toft  no  other  purposes  than  those  of  progressive 
motion.  That  part  of  the  surface  which  pos- 
sesses the  most  acute  feeling  is  the  under-side, 
where  the  integuments  are  the  thinnest  The 
chief  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  is  the 
lip,  or  end  of  the  snout,  which  is  largely  sup- 
plied with  nerves;   and  perhaps  the  etrrAt,  or 
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little  yermiform  processes  called  barbels^  mhkk 
in  some  species  are  appended  to  the  mratb, 
may  be  subservient  to  this  sense.*  These  prcH 
cesses  in  the  Silurus  glanis  are  mored  by  par* 
ticular  muscles. 

Serpaits,  from  the  great  flexibility  of  tt^ 
spine,  are  capable  of  grasping  and  twining  round 
objects  of  almost  any  shape,  and  of  taking,  as 
it  were,  their  exact  measure.  This  confOTmatioa 
must  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  acqnisi* 
tion  of  correct  perceptions  of  touch.  As  it  is 
these  perceptions,  which,  as  we  shall  aftenrardt 
find,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  tangible  properties  of  sor« 
rounding  bodies,  we  may  presume  that  this 
power  contributes  much  to  the  sagacity  po8«e8»i 
by  these  animals.  It  has  been  said  of  Serpents, 
that  their  whole  body  is  a  hand,  conferring  some 
of  the  advantages  of  that  instrument.  HelfaMU 
has  riiown  that  the  slender  bifurcated  tongue 
of  these  animals  is  used  for  the  purposes  d 

touch*t 

In  those  species  of  Lizards  which  are  eoa* 
bled  by  the  structure  of  their  feet  to  clasp  tke 
branches  of  trees,  as  the  Oecko  and  the  CkA^ 

»  These  kind  of  tentacula  are  remarkable  for  their  length  aiwl 
mobility  m  the  Lopkius  piseaiotius,  or  Angler ;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  are  employed  by  the  fish,  while  lurking  in  ambush,  ^ 
a  decoy  to  other  fishes,  which  they  entice  by  their  resemblance  to 
worms. 

t  Quoted  by  Blumenbach. 
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mdiaUf  and  whose  tails  also  are  prehensile, 
we  must,  for  the  same  reason,  presume  that  the 
sense  of  touch  exists  in  a  more  considerable 
degree  than  in  other  Saurian  Reptiles,  which  do 
not  possess  this  advantage.  The  toes  of  Birds 
are  also  wdl  calculated  to  perform  the  office  of 
Mgans  of  touch,  from  the  number  of  their  arti- 
culations and  their  diyergent  position,  and  from 
the  papillae  with  which  their  skin  abounds ;  ac- 
companied as  they  are  with  a  lai^e  supply  of 
nerves.  Those  birds,  which,  like  the  Panoty 
employ  the  feet  as  organs  of  prehension,  probably 
enjoy  a  greater  developement  of  this  sense.  The 
skin  which  covers  the  bills  of  aquatic  birds  is 
supplied  by  very  large  nerves,  and  consequently 
possesses  great  sensibility.  This  structure  enables 
them  to  find  their  food,  which  is  concealed  in  the 
mud,  by  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch 
residing  in  that  organ.  A  similar  structure^ 
probably  serving  a  similar  purpose,  is  found  ia 
the  Omithorhynchus. 

Among  Mammalia,  we  find  the  seat  of  this 
sense  frequently  transferred  to  the  lips,  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  nostrils ;  and  many  have  the  nose 
prolonged  and  flexible,  apparently  with  this 
view.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Shrew  and  the 
Mole,  which  are  burrowing  animals,  and  still 
more  remarkably  with  the  Pachydermata,  where 
this  greater  sensibility  of  the  parts  about  the 
face  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  as  some  com- 
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pensation  for  the  general  obtoeeneas  of  faeliBg 
redulting  from  the  thickness  of  the  hide  whiek 
covers  the  rest  of  the  body.  Thus  the  Rhi- 
noceros has  a  soft,  hook-shaped .  extenskm  of 
the  upper  lip,  which  is  always  kept  m(»8t, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  sensibility  as  an  (urgan 
of  touch.  The  Hog  has  the  end  of  the  nose 
also  constructed  for  feeling ;  though  it  is  not  so 
well  calculated  for  distinguishing  the  form  of 
objects,  as  where  the  organ  is  prolonged  in  tbe 
form  of  a  snout,  which  it  is  in  the  Tapir^  and  in 
a  still  higher  degree  in  the  admirably  constructed 
proboscis  of  the  Elephanty  which  as  an  ofgaii, 
both  of  prehension  and  of  touch,  forms  tbe 
nearest  approach  to  the  perfect  structure  of  the 
human  hand. 

The  Liofiy  Tiger,  Cat,  and  other  animabof  tbe 
genus  Felts,  have  whiskers,  endowed  at  their 
roots  with  a  particular-  sensibility,  from  beii^ 
largely  supplied  with  nerves.  The  same  id  the 
case  with  the  whiskers  of  the  S^Sgo/. 

The  prehensile  tails  of  the  American  Monkejfs 
are  doubtless  fitted  to  convey  accurate  pefircep- 
tions  of  touch,  as  well  as  the  £eet  and  handi; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  size  of  the 
nervous  papillse,  and  the  thinness  of  the  cuticle 
of  those  parts. 

The  sense  of  touch  attains  its  greatest  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  hum^  hand,  in  which  it  i^ 
associated  with  the  most  perfect  of  all  instru- 
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ments  of  preheaaioQ.  But  as  the  structure  and 
ftinctions  of  this  organ  are  the  exclusive  subjects 
of  another  of  these  treatises,  I  shall  refrain  from 
any  farther  remarks  respecting  it. 


Chapter  III. 

TASTE. 

Tab  senses  of  Taste  and  Smell  lu'e  intended  to 
eonyey  impressions  resulting  from  the  chemical 
qualities  of  bodies,  the  one  in  the  fluid,  the  other 
in  the  gaseous  state.^  There  is  a  considerable 
analogy  between  the  sensations  deriyed  from 
these  two  senses.  The  organ  of  taste  is  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  the  skin  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  proportion  of  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.  The  vascular  plexus  immediately 
eovering  the  corium  is  here  very  visible,  and 
forms  a  distinct  layer,  throitgh  which  a  great 
number  of  papillsB  pass,  and  project  from  the 
surface,  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  like  the  pile 

•  Bellini  contended  that  the  different  flavors  of  saline  bodies 
are  owing  to  the  peculiar  figures  of  their  crystalline  particles^ 
It  is  strange  that  Dumas  should  have  thought  it  worth  while 
seriously  to  combat  this  extravagant  hypodiesis,  by  a  laboured 
refutation. 
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of  yelvet  In  the  fore  part  of  tbe  human  tongoe 
these  papillae  are  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye; 
and  especially  in  certain  morbid  conditioiis  of 
the  organ.*  They  are  of  difierent  kinds ;  but 
it  is  only  those  which  are  of  a  conical  shape 
that  are  the  seat  of  taste.  If  these  papillae  be 
touched  with  a  fluid,  which  has  a  strong  taste, 
such  as  vinegar,  applied  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil,  they  will  be  seen  to  become  elon- 
gated by  the  action  of  the  stimulus ;  an  effect 
which  probably  always  accompanies  the  percep- 
tion of  taste. 

The  primary  use  of  this  sense,  the  organ  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimen* 
tary  canal,  is  evidently  to  guide  animals  in  the 
choice  of  their  food,  and  to  warn  them  of  tbe 
introduction  of  a  noxious  substance  into  the 
stomach.  With  respect  to  the  human  spedes, 
this  use  has  be^i,  in  the  pres^it  state  of  society, 
superseded  by  many  acquired  tastes,  which  have 
supplanted  those  originally  given  to  us  by  na- 
ture ;  but  in  the  inferior  animals  it  still  retains 
its  primitive  office,  and  is  a  sense  of  great  im^ 
portance  to  the  safety  and  welfere  of  the  indivi- 

♦  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  scarlatina,  in  the  early  stage 
of  which  disease  they  are  elongated,  aod  become  of  a  Ivigbt  red 
colour,  from  their  minute  blood-vessels  being  distended  with 
blood.  As  the  fever  subsides  the  points  of  the  papillse  collapse, 
and  acquire  a  brown  hue ;  giving  rise  to  the  appearance  known 
by  the  name  of  the  strawberry  tongue. 
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dual,  from  its  operation  being  coincident  with 
those  of  natural  instincts.    If,  as  it  is  said,  these 
instinets  are  still  met  with  among  men   in  a 
salvage  state,  they  are  soon  weakened  or  effaced  * 
by  civilization. 

The  tongue,  in  all  the  inferior  classes  of  ver* 
tebrated  animals,  namely  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and 
Birds,  is  scarcely  ever  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  reception  of  delicate  impressions  of  taste ; 
being  generally  covered  with  a  thick,  and  often 
homy  cuticle ;  and  being,  besides,  scarcely  ever 
employed  in  mastication.  This  is  the  case, 
also^  with  those  quadrupeds  which  swallow  their 
food  entire,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  have  the  sense  of  taste  much  de- 
veloped. 

Insects  which  are  provided  with  a  tongue  or 
a  proboscis  may  be  conceived  to  exercise  the 
s^ise  of  taste  by  means  of  these  organs.  But 
many  insects  possess,  besides  these,  a  pair  of 
short  feelers,  placed  behind  the  true  antennae ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that,  while  the  insect 
is  taking  food,  these  organs  are  in  incessant  mo* 
tion,  and  are  continually  employed  in  touching 
and  examining  the  food,  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth :  hence,  some  entomologists  have 
concluded  that  they  are  organs  of  taste.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance  in  which  our  researches  extend  to 
beings  of  such  minute  dimensions,  and  which 
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occupy  a  station,  in  the  order  of  s^ii^ve  exists 
ence,  so  remote  from  ourselyes,  we  ajre  waBde^ 
iag  into  regions  where  the  only  light  that  is 
afforded  us  must  be  borrowed  from  i^^ague  and 
fanciful  analogies,  or  created  by  the  force  of  a 
viyid  and  deceptive  imaginaticHi. 


Chapter  IV. 


SMELiLi. 


Animal  life  being  equally  dependent  upon  the 
salubrious  qualities  of  the  air  respired^  »  of 
the  food  received,  a  sense  has  been  {provided 
for  discriminatii]^  the  nature  of  the  formerv 
as  well  as  of  the  latter.  As  the  oi^^ans  of  taete 
are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  so  those  of  smell  usually  occupy  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  passages  fm  respiration^  where 
a  distinct  nerve,  named  the  olfactotyy  appro*- 
priated  to  this  office,  is  distributed. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  generally  of  greater 
importance  to  the  lower  animals  than  that  of 
taste ;  and  the  sphere  of  its  perceptions  i&  i^ 
them  vastly  more  extended  than  in  man.  The 
agents,   which   give  rise  to  the   sensations  of 
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Bmelly  are  certain  effluvia,  or  particles  of  ex- 
treme tenuity,  which  are  disseminated  very 
quickly  through  a  great  extent  of  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  how 
matter  so  extremely  rare  and  subtile  as  that 
which  composes  these  odorous  effluvia  can  re* 
tain  the  power  of  producing  any  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  animal  organs ;  for  its  tenuity  is 
so  extraordinary  as  to  exceed  all  human  com- 
prehension. The  most  copious  exhalations  from 
a  variety  of  odoriferous  substances,  such  as  musk, 
valerian,  or  assafoetida,  will  be  continually  ema- 
nating for  years,  without  any  perceptible  loss 
of  weight  in  the  body  which  supplies  them.  It 
is  well  known  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  musk 
be  enclosed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  gold  box,  and 
then  taken  out,  and  the  box  cleaned  as  carefoUy 
as  possible  with  soap  and  water,  that  box  will 
retain  the  odour  of  musk  for  many  years ;  and 
yet  the  nicest  balance  will  not  show  the  smallest 
tncrease  of  its  weight  from  this  impregnation^ 
No  facts  in  natural  philosophy  afford  more 
striking  illustrations  of  the  astonishing,  and 
indeed  inconceivable  divisibility  of  matter,  than 
those  relating  to  odorous  effluvia. 

It  would  appear  that  most  animal  and  vege- 
talde  bodies  are  continually  emitting  these  subtle 
effluvia,  of  which  our  own  organs*  are  not  suffi^^ 
ciently  delicate  to  apprize  us,  unless  when  they 
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are  much  concentrated,  but  which  are  readily 
perceived  and  distinguished  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  actions.  A 
dog  is  known  to  follow  its  master  by  the  scent 
alone,  through  the  avenues  and  turnings  of  a 
crowded  city,  accurately  distinguishing  his  track 
amidst  thousands  of  others. 

The  utility  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  of  being  a  check  upon  the  respira* 
tion  of  noxious  gases ;  for  it  is  also  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  sense  of  taste,  which  of  itself, 
and  without  the  aid  of  smell,  would  be  very 
vague  in  its  indications  and  limited  in  its  range. 
What  may  have  been  its  extent  and  delicacy  in 
man,  while  he  existed  in  a  savage  state,  we  have 
scarcely  any  means  c^  determining ;  but  in  the 
presait  artificial  condition  of  the  race,  resulting 
from  civilization  and  the  habitual  cultivation  of 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  there  is  less  neces- 
sity for  attending  to  its  perceptions,  and  our  sen- 
sibility to  odours  may  perhaps  have  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  asserted  both  by 
Soemmerring  and  Blumenbach  that  the  organ 
of  smell  is  smaller  in  Europeans,  and  other  civi- 
lized races  of  mankind,  than  in  those  nations  of 
Africa  or  America,  which  are  but  little  removed 
from  a  savage  state :  it  is  certainly  much  less 
developed  in  man  than  in  most  quadrupeds.  To 
the  carnivorous  tribes,  especially,  it  is  highly 
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useful  in  enabling  them  to  discover  thdr  natural 
food  at  great  distances. 

The  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  in  all  terrestrial 
vertebrated  animals,  is  divided  into  two  by  a 
vertical  partition ;  and  the  whole  of  its  internal 
surface  is  lined  by  a  soft  membrane,  called  the 
Schneiderian  membrane^*  which  is  constantly 
kept  moist,  is  supplied  with  numerous  blood- 
vessels, and  upon  which  are  spread  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves*  The  rela- 
tive magnitude  of  these  nerves  is  much  greater 
in  carnivorous  quadrupeds  than  in  those  which 
subsist  on  vegetable  food.  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  these  nerves  are  not  collected 
into  a  single  trunk,  in  their  course  towards  the 
brain,  but  compose  a  great  number  of  filaments, 
which  pass  separately  through  minute  perfora* 
tions  in  a  plate  of  bone,  (called  the  ethmoid  bane)^ 
before  they  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
and  join  that  part  of  the  cerebral  substance  with 
which  they  are  ultimately  connected. 

The  surface  of  the  membrane  which  receives 
the  impressions  from  odorous  effluvia,  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  several  thin  plates  of 
bone,  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  are  called  the  turbinated  bones..  These 
are  delineated  at  t,  t,  in  Fig.  382,  as  they  appear 

•  It  has  been  so  named  in  honour  of  Schneider,  the  first  ana- 
tomist who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  this  membrane. 
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in  a  vertical   and  longitudinal   section   of  the 
cavity  of  the  human  nostril,  where  they  are  seen 


covered  by  the  Schneiderian  membrane.*  A 
transverse  and  vertical  section  of  these  parts  is 
given  in  Fig.  383.t  The  turbinated  bones  are 
curiously  folded,  and  often  convoluted  in  a  spiral 
form,  with  the  evident  design  of  obtaining  as 

*  This  figure  shows  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve  (o), 
passing  through  the  thin  crihriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  distributed  over  that  membrane.  Several  of  the  cells,  which 
open  into  the  cavity,  are  also  seen ;  such  as  the  large  sphenoidal 
sinus  (s),  the  frontal  sinus  (f),  and  one  of  the  ethmoidal  cells 
(c).  N,  is  the  nasal  bone  ;  p,  the  palate  ;  and  e,  the  mouth  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  to  the  ear. 

t  In  this  figure,  s,  is  the  septum,  or  partition  of  the  nostrils, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  seen  the  sections  of  the  turbinated 
bones  projecting  into  the  cavity  ;  the  ethmoid  cells  (c),  situated 
between  the  orbits  (o) ;  and  the  Antrum  maxillare  (a),  which 
is  another  large  cavity  communicating  with  the  nostrik. 
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great  an  extent  of  surface  as  possible  within 
the  confined  space  of  the  nasal  cavity.    This 


turbinated,  or  spiral  shape,  chiefly  characterises 
these  bones  among  herbivorous  quadrupeds: 
in  the  Horsey  for  example,  the  turbinated 
bones  are  of  a  large  diameter,  and  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  prolonged  nostrils.  Their 
structure  is  exceedingly  intricate ;  for  while 
they  retain  externally  the  general  shape  of  an 
oblong  spiral  shell,  they  are  pierced  on  all 
their  internal  sides  with  numerous  perforations, 
through  which  the  membrane,  together  with  the 
fine  branches  of  the  nerves,  passes  freely  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  cavities  resulting 
from  the  convolutions  are  intersected  by  un- 
perforated  partitions  of  extraordinary  tenuity; 
serving  both  to  support  the  arches  of  bone,  and 
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to  furnish  a  still  greater  surface  for  the  extension 
of  the  olfactory  membrane.  In  the  Sheep,  the 
Goat,  and  the  Deer,  the  structure  is  very  similar 
to  that  just  described  ;  but  the  convolutions  are 
double,  with  an  intermediate  partition,  so  as  to 
resemble  in  its  transverse  section  the  capital  of 
an  Ionic  column.*  They  are  shown  at  t.  Fig. 
384,  which  exhibits  the  transverse  section  of  the 
nostrils  of  a  sheep. 


In  carnivorous  quadrupeds  the  structure  of 
these  bones  is  still  more  intricate,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  a  far  more  extensive  surface 

**  In  a  species  of  Antelope  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  cavities 
exist,  situated  immediately  behind  the  ordinary  nostrils,  and 
communicating  with  them.  These  accessory  nostrils  are  conjec- 
tured to  be  useful  to  this  exceedingly  fleet  animal  by  facilitating 
its  breathing,  while  it  is  exerting  its  utmost  speed;  for  the 
expansion  of  the  nostrils  opens  also  these  posterior  cavities,  the 
sides  of  which,  being  elastic,  remain  dilated.  (Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Feb.  1832,  p.  59.) 
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for  the  distribution  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  In 
the  Seal  this  conformatioQ  is  most  folly  de^ 
vei(q)ed ;  and  the  bony  plates  are  here  not  fair- 
binated,  but  ramified,  as  shown  at  t  in  Fig.  385. 
Eight  or  more  principal  branches  arise  from  the 
main  trunk;  and  each  of  these  is  a£berwards 
divided  and  sabdivided  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
minuteness,  so  as  to  form  in  all  many  hundr^ 
plates.  The  olfactory  membrane,  with  all  its 
nerves,  is  closely  applied  to  every  plate  in  this 
Tast  assembl^e,  as  well  as  to  the  main  trunk, 
and  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  surrounding 
cavity;  so  that  its  extent  cannot  be  less  than 
120  square  inches  in  each  nostril.  An  organ  of 
such  exquisite  sensibility  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary provision  for  securing  it  against  injury, 
by  the  power  of  voluntarily  excluding  noxious 
Tapours ;  and  nature  has  supplied  a  mechaniinn 
for  this  express  purpose,  enabling  the  animal  to 
close  at  pleasure  the  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The 
Hogj  which,  in  its  natural  state,  subsists  wholly 
on  vegetable  food,  resembles  herbivorous  tribes 
in  the  external  form  and  relative  magnitude 
of  the  turbinated  bones;  but  they  are  more 
simple  in  their  structure,  being  formed  erf  single, 
and  slightly  convoluted  plates,  without  partitions 
or  perforations.  In  this  respect  they  approaeh 
to  the  human  structure,  which  is  eveo  less  con- 
plicated,  and  indicates  a  greater  affinity  to 
vegetable  than  to  animal  feeders.      Man,    in* 
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deed,  distinguishes  more  accurately  vegetable 
odours  than  those  proceeding  from  animal  sub- 
stances ;  while  the  reverse  is  observed  with  re- 
gard to  quadrupeds  whpse  habits  are  decidedly 
carnivorous.  A  dog,  for  instance,  is  regardless  of 
the  odour  of  a  rose  or  violet ;  and  probably,  as 
he  derives  from  them  no  pleasure,  is  unable  to 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  Preda- 
ceous  animals,  as  Sir  B.  Harwood  observes, 
require  both  larger  olfactory  nerves,  and  a  more 
extensive  surface  for  their  distribution,  than  the 
vegetable  eaters.  The  food  of  the  latter  is  ge- 
nerally near  at  hand ;  and  as  they  have  occasion 
only  to  select  the  wholesome  from  the  noxious 
plants,  their  olfactory  organs  are  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  effluvia  of  odorous 
substances  immediately  as  they  arise.  The  former 
are  often  under  the  necessity  of  discovering  the 
lurking  places  of  their  prey  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  are  therefore  more  sensible  to  the 
weak  impressions  of  particles  widely  diffused 
through  the  surrounding  medium,  or  slightly  ad- 
hering to  those  bodies,  with  which  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  may  have  come  into  contact. 

The  olfactory  bones  of  Birds  are  constructed 
very  much  on  the  model  of  the  spiral  bones  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and  vary  but  little  in 
the  different  species.  Fig.  386  exhibits  their 
appearance  in  the  Turkey :  but  the  size  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  birds  of  prey  greatly  exceeds 
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that  of  the  same  nerves  in  granivorous  birds. 
In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  are  exceedingly  small ; 
and  as  the  natural  ifood  of  that  tribe  has  but  little 
odour,  we  find  that  they  are  easily  deceived  by 


any  thing  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  it.  Sir 
Busick  Harwood  relates  that  some  poultry,  which 
were  usually  fed  with  a  mixture  of  barley  meal 
and  water,  were  found  to  have  swallowed,  by 
mistake,  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  a  pot  of 
white  paint.  Two  of  the  fowls  died,  and  two 
others  became  paralytic.  The  crops  of  the 
latter  were  opened,  and  considerably  more  than 
a  pound  of  the  poisonous  composition  taken  from 
each;  and  the  crops,  either  naturally,  or  from 
the  sedative  effects  of  the  paint,  appeared  to 
have  so  little  sensibility  that,  after  the  wounds 
were  sewed  up,  both  the  fowls  eventually  reco- 
vered. 

The  olfactory  nerves  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Duck  J  both  from  their  size  and  mode  of  distribu- 
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tion.     They  are  seen  in  Fig.  387,  paiteiftg  out 
through  the  <Mrbit  of  the  eye  (6)  in  two  large 


branches,  an  upper  one  (u),  and  a  lower  one  (l), 
the  ramifications  of  which  are  spread  over  the 
mandibles,  both  within  and  without  For  the 
protection  of  the  highly  sensible  extremity  of 
the  beak  against  the  injurious  impressions  of 
hard  bodies,  a  horny  process  (p),  similar,  both  in 
form  and  office,  to  the  human  nail,  is  attached  to 
it,  and  its  edges  guarded  by  a  narrow  border  of 
the  same  homy  material ;  these  receive  a  first, 
and  fainter  impression,  and  admonish  the  animal 
of  approaching  danger ;  if  none  occur,  the  mat- 
ter is  then  submitted  to  the  immediate  scrutiny 
of  the  nerves  themselves,  and  is  swallowed  or 
rejected  according  to  their  indication.* 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  Vultures, 
and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  gifted  with  a  highly 
acute  sense  of  smell ;  and  that  they  can  discover 
by  mesms  of  it  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal  at 
great  distances :  but  it  appears  to  be  now  suffi- 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  in  his 
**  System  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  p.  26. 
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ciently  established  by  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Audubon,  that  these  birds  in. 
reality  possess  the  sense  of  smell  in  a  degree 
very  inferior  to  carnivorous  quadrupeds;  and 
that  so  far  from  guiding  them  to  their  prey  fronx 
a  distance,  it  affords  them  no  indication  of  its 
presence,  even  when  close  at  hand.  The  follow- 
ing experiments  appear  to  be  perfectly  con- 
clusive on  this  subject.  Having  procured  the 
skin  of  a  deer,  Mr.  Audubon  stuffed  it  full  of 
hay ;  and  after  the  whole  had  become  perfectly 
dry  and  hard,  he  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  field,  laying  it  down  on  its  back,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  dead  animal.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  he  observed  a  vulture 
flying  towards  it,  and  alighting  near  it.  Quite  un^ 
sui^icious  of  the  deception,  the  bird  immediately 
proceeded  to  attack  it,  as  usual,  in  the  mosst  vul-^ 
nerable  points.  Failing  in  his  object,  he  next, 
with  much  exertion,  tore  open  the  seams  of  the 
skin,  where  it  had  been  stitched  together,  and 
appeared  earnestly  intent  on  getting  at  the  flesh, 
which  he  expected  to  find  within,  and  of  the 
absence  of  which,  not  one  of  his  senses  was  able 
to  inform  him.  Finding  that  his  efforts,  which 
were  long  reiterated,  led  to  no  other  result  than 
the  pulling  out  large  quantities  of  hay,  he  at 
length,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  took  flight  in  pursuit  of  other 
game  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  sight  alone. 
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and  which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  and 
securing. 

Another  experiment,  the  converse  of  the  firsty 
was  next  tried.    A  large  dead  hog  was  concealed 
in  a  narrow  and  winding  ravine,  about  twenty 
feet  deeper  than  the  surface  of  the  earth  around 
it,  and  filled  with  briers  and  high  cane.    This 
was  done  in  the  month  of  July  in  a  tropical 
climate,  where  putrefaction   takes    place  with 
great  rapidity.     Yet,  although    many  vultures 
were  seen,  from  time  to  time,  sailing  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  spot  where  the  putrid  carcass 
was  lying,  covered  only  with  twigs  of  cane,  none 
ever   discovered  it;    but   in   the    mean  while, 
several  d(^  had  found  their  way  to  it,  and  had 
devoured  large  quantities  of  the  flesh.    In  an- 
other set  of  experiments  it  was  found  that  young 
vultures,  enclosed  in  a  cage,  never  exhibited  any 
tokens  of  their  perceiving  food,  when  it  could 
not  be  seen  by  them,  however  near  to  them  it 
was  brought.* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  fishes,  and  oth^ 
aquatic  animals,  possess  the  sense  of  smell ;  in 
some  of  the  Whale  tribe,  indeed,  neither  the  or- 
gan of  smell  nor  the  olfactory  nerves  are  found*! 
Some  physiologists  have  gone  the  length  of  de- 

*  Edinburgh  New  Jouroal  of  Science,  ii.  172.  The  accuracy 
of  these  results,  which  had  been  contested  by  Mr.  Waterton,  is 
fully  establbhed  by  the  recent  observations  and  experiments  of 
Mr.  Bachman,  which  are  detailed  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Na- 
tural Hbtory,  vii.  167. 

t  Home;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy^  i.  17. 
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nying  the  capability  of  water  to  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  odorous  effluvia.   But  as  water  is  known 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  acts  upon 
the  organs  of  respiriation,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  it  may  also  convey  to  the  nostrils  the  pecu- 
liar agents  which  are  calculated  to  excite  percep- 
tions of  smell.    Fishes  are,  in  fact,  observed  to 
be  attracted  from  great  distances  by  the  effluvia 
of  substances  thrown  into  the  water ;  and  they 
are  well  known  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for 
all  highly  odoriferous  substances.     Baits  use^d 
by  anglers  are  rendered  more  attractive  by  being 
impregnated  with  volatile   oils,  or  other  sub- 
stances having  a  powerful  scent,  such  as  assa- 
fcetida,  camphor,  and  musk.     Mr.  T.  Bell*  has 
dn»covered  in  the   Crocodile   and  Alligator,  a 
glaxid,  which  secretes  an  unctuous  matter,  of  a 
strong  musky  odour,  situated  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  on  each  side.    The  external  orifice  of  this 
gland  is  a  small  slit,  a  little  within  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jaw^  and  the  sac,  or  cavity  contain- 
ing the  odoriferous  substance,  is  surrounded  by 
two  delicate  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  apparently 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  first  bringing  the 
gland  into  a  proper  position,  and  then,  by  com- 
pressing it,  discharging  its  contents.     Mr.  Bell 
conceives  that  the  use  of  this  secretion  is  to  act 
as  a  bait  for  attracting  fish  towards  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  where  they  can  be  readily  seized  in 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1827,  p.  132. 
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the  mode  usual  to  the  alligator^  which  is  that  of 
snapping  sideways  at  the  objects  he  aims  at  de^ 
Touring. 

The  organs  of  smell  in  Fishes  are  situated  in 
cavities,  placed  one  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the 
head:  they  are  merely  blind  sacs,  having  no 
communication  with  the  mouth  or  throat,  and 
indeed  no  other  outlet  but  the  external  openings, 
which  are  generally  two  to  each  sao*  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  formed 
by  a  moveable  m^nbrane,  appearing  like  a  par- 
tition dividing  each  nostril  into  two  cavities,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  inl7oduc- 
tion  of  any  foreign  body.  The  organ  itself  isi 
situated  behind  this  valve,  and  consists  either  of 
a  membrane,  curiously  plaited  into  numerous 
semicircular  folds,  or  of  tufted  or  arboresceat 
filaments.     Fig.  388  shows  this  cavity  (s),  with 


its  plaited  membrane  in  the  Perch ;  and  Fig.  389, 
in  the  Skate ;  the  laminae  in  the  fonner  being 
radiated,  and  in  the  latter,  foliated,  or  parallel  to 
each  other.  On  the  surface  of  these  organs, 
whatever  be  their  shape,  the  olfactory  nerves 
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(n),  arising  from  the  anterior  lobes  (o)  of  the 
bram,  are  distributed ;  and  the  great  size  of  these 
nerves  would  lead  us  to  infer  considerable  acute-* 
ness  in  the  sense  which  they  supply.  Wh^i 
the  fish  is  swimiaing,  their  situation  in  front  of 
the  snout  exposes  them  to  the  forcible  impulse  <^ 
the  water,  which  strikes  against  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  the  wat^r  enters  the 
cavky  by  the  upp^r  orifice,  and  escapes  by  the 
lower.  Scarpa  alleges  that  fishes  exercise  this 
sense  by  compressing  the  wat^  against  the 
Baembrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended 
by  Dum^ril,  that  the  perceptions  communicated 
by  this  (MTgan,  being  the  result  of  the  ac^tion  of  a 
liquid  instead  of  a  gas,  should  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  taste  rather  than  of  smell.  This 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  mere  verbal  criticism,  in 
making  which  it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  impressions  of  odorous  effluvia,  even 
in  animals  breathing  atmospheric  air,  always 
act  upon  the  nerve  through  the  intermedium  of 
the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  memlnrane  oi  the 
nostril. 

That  the  nasal  cavities  of  fishes  are  rudimental 
forms  of  those  of  the  mammalia,  although  they 
do  not,  as  in  the  latter  class,  open  into  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  is  shown  by  the  curious  transform- 
ation oi  the  one  into  the  other  during  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  tadpole,  both  of  the  Frog  and 
of  the  Salamander.  We  have  already  seen  that 
during  the  first  periods  of  their  existence,  these 
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animals  are  perfectly  aquatic ;  breathing  water  by 
means  of  gills,  and  having  all  their  organs  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  fish.  Then*  nasal  cavities  are 
not  employed  for  respiration  at  this  early  period; 
nor  even  for  some  time  after  they  have  begun  to 
take  in  air,  which  they  do  by  the  mouth,  swal- 
lowing it  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  after- 
wards throwing  it  out  in  bubbles  by  the  same 
orifice.  But  when  they  quit  the  water,  and 
become  land  animals  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
the  nostrils  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
air  is  received  and  expelled ;  and  it  is  here  also 
that  the  sense  of  smell  continues  to  be  exercised. 
We  know  very  little  respecting  the  seat  of 
the  sense  of  smell  in  any  of  the  invertebrated 
animals,  though  it  is  very  evident  that  insects, 
in  particular,  enjoy  this  faculty  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Analogy  would  suggest  the  spiracles  as 
the  most  probable  seat  of  this  sense,  being  the 
entrances  to  the  respiratory  passages.  This 
office  has,  however,  been  assigned  by  many  to 
the  antennae ;  while  other  entomologists  have 
supposed  that  the  palpi  are  the  real  organs  of 
smell.*  Experiments  on  this  subject  are  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty,  and  their  results 
must  generally  be  vague  and  inconclusive. 
Those  which  Mr.  P.  Huber  made  on  bees  seem, 
however,  to  establish,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  the  spiracles  are  insensible  to  strong  odours, 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  sense  in  insects,  See  Kirby  and 
Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  iv.  p.  249. 
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8uch  as  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  all  insects.  It  was  only 
when  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil  containing  this 
pungent  fluid  was  presented  near  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  above  the  insection  of  the  proboscis, 
that  any  visible  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
insect,  which  then  gave  decisive  indications  of 
strong  aversion.  Mr.  Kirby  has  discovered  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  nose  of  the  Necrophorus 
vespilloj  or  burying-beetle,  which  is  an  insect 
remarkable  for  the  acuteness  of  its  smell,  a  pair 
of  circular  pulpy  cushions,  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, beautifully  marked  with  fine  transverse 
furrows.  These  he  considers  as  the  organs  of 
smell ;  and  he  has  found  similar  structures  in 
several  other  insects.* 

No  distinct  organs  of  smell  have  been  disco- 
vered in  any  of  the  Mollusca  ;t  but  as  there  is 
evidence  that  some  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
that  class  possess  this  sense,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  it  resides  either  in  the  whole 
mucous  surface  of  the  mantle,  or  in  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  Swammerdam  observed,  long 
ago,  that  snails  are  evidently  affected  by  odours ; 
and  the  cuttle-fish  is  said  to  show  a  decided 
aversion  to  strongly  scented  plants. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  481 ;  and  iv,  254. 

t  A  group  of  laminee,  cloeely  resembling  the  olfietctory  organs 
of  Fishes,  has  been  lately  observed  by  Mr.  Owen. 
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Chapter  V. 

HEARING* 

§  1.  Acoustic  Principles. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  animals  of  the  pre- 
B^ice  and  movementd  of  distant  objects  is  de^ 
lived  almost  wholly  from  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  of  sight ;  and  the  apparatus,  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  these  senses,  being  more  elabc^ute 
and  refined  than  any  of  the  organs  we  have  yet 
examined,  exhibits  still  more  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  those  profound  designs,  and  that  infinite 
intelligence,  which  have  guided  the  construction 
of  every  part  of  the  animal  frame. 

Sound  results  from  certain  tremulous  <Hr  vi* 
bratory  motions  of  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
medium,  such  as  air  or  wat^,  excited  by  «By 
sudden  impulse  or  concussion  given  to  those 
particles  by  the  movements  of  the  socinding 
body.  These  sonorous  vibrati<His  are  taeois- 
mitted  with  great  velocity  through  those  fluids, 
till  they  strike  upon  the  external  ear ;  and,  then, 
after  being  concentrated  in  the  internal  passages 
of  the  organ,  they  are  made  to  act  on  the  fila- 
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ments  of  a  particular  nerve  called  the  acoustic, 
or  auditory  n^rve,  of  which  the  structure  is 
adapted  to  receive  these  peculiar  impressions, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  brain,  where 
they  produce  changes,  which  are  immediately 
followed  by  the  sensation  of  sound.  Sound 
cannot  traverse  a  void  space,  as  light  does ;  but 
always  requires  a  ponderable  material  vehicle 
for  its  transmission;  and,  accordingly,  a  bell 
suspended  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  gives, 
when  struck,  no  audible  sound,  although  its 
parts  are  visibly  thrown  into  the  usual  vibratory 
motions.  In  proportion  as  air  is  admitted  into 
the  receiver,  the  sound  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  be 
condensed,  the  sound  is  louder  than  when  the 
bell  is  surrounded  by  air  of  the  ordinary  den* 
sity.* 

The  impulses  given  by  the  sounding  body  to 
the  contiguous  particles  of  liie  elastic  medium, 
ate  propagated  in  every  direction,  from  particle 
to  particle ;  each  in  its  turn  striking  against  the 
neKt,  and  communicating  to  it  the  whole  ci 
its  own  motion,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  p&- 
action  of  the  particle  against  which  it  strikes. 
Hence,  after  moving  a  certain  definite  distance, 
(a  distance,  indeed,  which  is  incalculably  small,) 

*  These  facts  were  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Hauksbee.  See 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1705,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1902, 
1904. 
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each  particle  returns  back  to  its  former  situation, 
and  is  again  ready  to  receive  a  second  impulse. 
Each  particle,  being  elastic  within  a  certain 
range,*  suffers  a  momentary  compression,  and 
immediately  afterwards  resumes  its  former 
shape :  the  next  particle  is,  in  the  mean  time, 
impelled,  and  undergoes  the  same  succession  of 
changes ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  particles.  Thus  the  sonorous  undulations 
have  an  analogy  to  waves,  which  spread  in 
circles  on  the  surface  of  water,  around  any  body, 
which  by  its  motion  ruffles  that  surface;  only 
that  instead  of  merely  extending  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  as  waves  do,  the  sonorous  undulations 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  forming,  not  circles 
in  one  plane,  but  spherical  shells;  and,  what- 
ever be  the  intensity  of  the  sounds,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  undulations  advance  is  uniform, 
as  long  as  they  continue  in  a  medium  of  uniform 
density.  This  velocity  in  air  is,  on  an  average, 
about  1 100  feet  in  a  second,  or  twelve  and  a  half 
miles  in  a  minute:  it  is  greater  in  dense,  and 
smaller  in  rarefied  air ;  being,  in  the  same 
medium,  exactly  proportional  to  the  elasticity 
of  that  medium. 


*  The  particles  of  water  are  as  elastic,  within  a  limited  dis- 
tance, as  those  of  the  most  solid  body ;  although,  in  consequence 
of  their  imperfect  cohesion,  or  rather  their  perfect  mobility  in  aU 
directions,  this  property  cannot  be  so  easily  recognised  in  masses 
of  fluids,  as  in  solids. 
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Water  is  the  medium  of  sound  to  aquatic 
animals,  as  the  air  is  to  terrestrial  animals. 
Sounds  are,  indeed,  conveyed  more  quickly i  and 
to  greater  distances,  in  water  than  in  air,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  constituent 
particles  of  water,  within  the  minute  distance 
required  for  their  action  in  propagating  sound. 
Stones,  struck  together  under  water,  are  heard 
at  great  distances  by  a  person  whose  head  is 
under  water.  Franklin  found  by  experiment 
that^und,  after  travelling  above  a  mile  through 
water,  loses  but  little  of  its  intensity.  Accdrding 
to  Chladni,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  is 
about  4900  feet  in  a  second,  or  between  four  and 
five  times  greater  than  it  is  in  air. 

Solid  bodies,  especially  such  as  are  hard  and 
elastic,  and  of  uniform  substance,  are  also  ex- 
cellent conductors  of  sound.  Of  this  we  may 
easily  convince  ourselves  by  applying  the  ear 
to  the  end  of  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  long  iron  rod, 
in  which  situation  we  shall  hear  very  distinctly 
the  smallest  scratch  made  with  a  pin  at  the 
other  end  ;  a  sound,  which,  had  it  passed 
through  the  air  only,  would  not  have  been  heard 
at  all.  In  like  manner,  a  poker  suspended  by 
two  strings,  the  ends  of  which  are  applied  to  the 
two  ears,  communicates  to  the  organ,  when  struck*, 
vibrations  which  would  never  have  been  heard 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  said  that 
the  hunters  in  North  America,  when  desirous  of 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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hearing  the  sounds  of  distant  footsteps*  wlvch 
would  be  quite  inaudible  in  any  other  way^  ^Pply 
their  ears  close  to  the  earth,  and  then  readily 
distinguish  them.  Ice  is  known  to  coaw^y 
sounds,  even  better  than  water ;  for  if  ^annoa 
be  fired  from  a  distant  fort,  where  a  frozen  river 
intervenes,  each  flash  of  light  is  fidUowed  by  two 
distinct  reports;  the  first  being  oonveyed  by  the 
ice,  and  the  second  by  the  ajir<  In  like  manner^ 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  a  high  J^u^diqiS 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  a  pers<)n  standifig  ckj^e 
to  it  on  the  ground,  will  bear  two  sounds  after 
each  blow,  the  first  descending  through  tbe  wall, 
and  the  second  through  the  air. 

As  sounds  are  weakened  by  diffusion  ov^  a 
larger  sphere  of  particles,  so  they  are  /capable  of 
having  their  intensity  increased  by  concenlra- 
tion  into  a  ^nailer  space ;  an  eflfect  which  may 
be  produced  by  their  beUig  reflected  from  th^^ 
solid  walls  of  cavities,  shaped  so  as  to  bring  the 
undulations  to  unite  into  a  .focus :  it  is  on  thi^ 
principle  that  the  ear-trumpet,  for  asaiating  p^- 
sons  dull  of  hearing,  is  constructed ;  and  the 
same  efiect  sometimes  takes  place  in  echoed^ 
which  occasionally  reflect  a  sound  qf  greater 
loudness  than  the  original  sound  which  was 
directed  towards  them. 

If  the  impulses  given  to  the  nerv^  of  the  jear 
be  repeated  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  provided 
these  int^rv«ls  be  very  sn^dl,  the,  impressions 
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become  so  blended  together  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tidgnishable  from  one  another,  and  the  sensation 
of  a  uniform  contim^  sound,  or  musical  note^ 
is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  the  intervals  betweeh 
the  vibrations  be  long,  the  note  is  grave ;  if  short, 
that  is,  if  the  numbeif  of  vibrations  in  a  given 
time  be  great,  the  iK>teis,  in  the  same  proportion, 
acute.  The  ^Nrmer  is  called  a  law;  the  latter  a 
high  note;  designations  which  were  perhaps 
originally  derived  ftom  the  visible  motions  of  the 
throat  of  a  person  who  is  singing  these  different 
notes ;  for,  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
the  terms  of  high  and  low  are  quite  arbitrary ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  applied  by 
the  ancients  in  a  sense  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  we  now  use  them. 

The  different  degrees  of  tensiota  given  to  the 
chord  or  wire  of  a  stringed  musicid  infi^truinent, 
as  well  as  its  different  lengths,  determine  the 
frequency  of  its  vibrations ;  a  greater  tension,  or 
a  shorter  length,  rendering  them  more  frequent, 
arid  Consequently  producing  a  higher  note ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  note  is  raidet^d  more  grave 
by  either  lessening  the  taision,  or  lengthening 
the  chord  or  wire.  In  a  wind  instrument,  the 
tone  depends  ehiefly  upon  the  length  of  the  tube 
producing  the  sound- 
There  ace,  therefore,  two  qualities  in  sound 
recognisable  by  the  ear,  namely,  loudness,  or 
intensity,  and  quality,  or  tone ;  the  former  de- 
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pending  on  the  force  of  the  vibrations;  the 
latter,  on  their  frequency.  These  acoustic  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  borne  in -^  mind  in  studying  the 
comparative  physiology  of  hearing ;  and  since 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  organ 
of  this  sense  are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood, I  shall,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  deviate 
from  the  plan  I  have  hitherto  followed,  and  pre- 
mise an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  in  its 
most  perfectly  developed  state,  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  Man. 


§  2.  Physiology  of  Hearing  in  Man. 

That  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  which,  above 
all  others,  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  this 
function,  is  the  acoustic  nerve,  of  which  the 
fibres  are  expanded,  and  spread  over  the  surface 
of  a  fine  membrane,  placed  in  a  situation 
ads^ted  to  receive  the  full  impression  of  the 
sonorous  undulations  which  are  conveyed  to 
them.  This  membrane,  then,  with  its  nervous 
filaments,  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
organ  of  the  sense;  all  the  other  parts  consti- 
tuting merely  an  accessory  apparatus,  designed 
to  collect  and  to  condense  the  vibrations  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  and  to  direct  their  concen- 
trated action  on  the  auditory  membrane. 
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,  1  have  endeavoured,  in  Fig.  390,  to  exhibit, 
in  one  view,  the  principal  parts  of  this  compli- 
cated organ,  as  they  e^ist  in  man,  in  their  rela- 
tive situations,  and  of  their  natural  size ;  thereby 
affording  a  scale  by  which  the  real  dimensions 
of  those  portions,  which  I  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  explain  by  magnified  representations, 
may  be  properly  appreciated.* 


The  Concha,  or  external  ear  (c),  is  formed  of 
an  elastic  plate  of  cartilage,  covered  by  inte- 
gument, and  presenting  various  elevations  and 
depressions,  which  form  a  series  of  parabolic 
curves ;  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  sonorous  undulations  of  the  air,  and  of  di- 

*  In  this  and  all  the  following  figures,  the  parts  of  the  right 
.ear  are  shown,  and,  similar  parts  are  always  indicated  by  the 
same  letters. 
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reefing  them  into  a  ftmnel*Bhaped  4Mml  (k), 
termed  the  meatuif  auditorius;y^lMh  leads  ta  the 
interned  ear.  This  cabal  i8;cotiipo0edpartl3r<tf 
cartilage  and  pardy  of  bone ;  and  tlie  integd^ 
ment  lining  it  is  furnished  with  numerous  small 
glands,  which  supply  a  thick  oily  fluid,  of  aa 
acrid  quality,  apparently  designed  ta  prevent  tlw 
intrusion  of  insects  :  the  passage  is  also  guaidel 
by  hairs,  which  appear  intended  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  meatus  is  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a 
membrane  (d),  which  is  stretched  across  it  like 
the  skin  of  a  drum,  and  has  be^i  termed,  from 
this  resemblance,  the  memhrane  of  the  tympamany 
or  the  ear-drum.*  It  performs,  indeed,  an  office 
corresponding  to  its  name ;  for  the  sonorous  un- 
dulations of  the  air,  which  have  been  collected, 
and  directed  inwards  by  the  grooves  of  the 
concha,  strike  npon  the  ear-drum,  and  throw  it 
into  a  similar  state  of  vibration.  Hie  ear^^bnm 
is  composed  of  an  external  membrane,  derived 
from  the  cuticle  which  lines  the  meatus;  an  ia- 
ternal  layer,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  cavity  beyond  it ;  and  a  middle  layer,  which 
consists  of  radiating  muscular  fibres,  proceeding 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre^  where 
they  are  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  a  minute 

*  The  inner  surface  of  ^e  ear-drum  is  shown  In  this  Bgiire ; 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  bebisd  it,  being'  kid 
open. 
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bony  procefle  (h),  presently  to  be  described.* 
This  musoilar  structure,  appears  designed  to 
vary  tke  d^ree  of  tendon  of  the  ear-drum,  and 
thus  adapt  the  rate  of  its  vibrations  to  those 
coonnttnioated  to  it  by  the  air.  >  There  is  also  a 
Redder  muscle,  situated  internally,  which  by 
acting  on  this  delicate  process  of  bone,  as  on  a 
lever,  puts  the  whde  membrane  on  the  stretch, 
and  enables  its  radiating  fibres  to  effect  the 
nicer  adjustments  required  for  tuning,  as  it  may 
he  called,  this  part  of  the  <Mrgan.t 

Immediately  behind  the  membrane  oi  the  ear- 
dram,  thare  is  a  hollow  space  (t),  called  the 
eaviiy  of  the  tympanum^  of  an  irregular  shape, 
scooped  out  of  the  most  solid  part  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  which  is  here  of  great  density  and 
hardness.  This  canty  is  always  filled  with  air ; 
but  it  would  obviously  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
organ  if  the  air  were  confined  in  tjiis  space ; 
because  unless  it  were  allowed,  occasionally  to 
expand  or  contract,  it  could  not  long  remain  in 
equilibrium  with  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
atmosphere  on  the  external  surface  of  the  ear- 
drum ;  a  pressure  which,  as  h  well  known,  is 
-sulgeet  to  great  variations,  indicated  by  the  rise 
and  fiedl  of  the  barometer.    These  variations 

*  In  many  quadrupeds  their  insertion  into  this  process  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  These  mus- 
cadar  Sbves  are  delineated  in  Fig.  45,  vol.  i,  p.  136. 

t  Home,  Lectures,  &c,,  iii,  268. 
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ii:ould  expose  the  membrane  of  the  ear-dnua  to 
great  inequalities  of  pressure  at  its  outer. aftd 
inner  surfaces,  and  endanger  its  being  £Mrced| 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  either  out- 
wards or  inwards,  which  would  completely  inter- 
fere with  the  delicacy  of  its  vibrations.  Nature 
has  guarded  against  these  evils  by  establishing 
a  passage  of  communication  between  the  tji^- 
pauum  and  the  external  air,  by  means  of  a  tube. 
(e),  termed  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  begins,  by 
a  small  orifice  fipm  the  inner  side  of  the  cayiiy 
of  the  tympanum,  and  opens  by  a  wide  mouth  at 
the  back  of  the  nostrils.*  This  tube  performs 
^e  same  office  in  the  ear,  as  the  hole  wjiich  it 
is  found  necessary  to  make  in  the  sid^  of  a  drum* 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communijcation 
with  the  external  air ;  a  communication  which 
is  as  necessary  for  the  functions  of  the  ear,  as  it 
is  for  the  proper  sounding  of  the  drum. .  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  a  degree  of  deafness  is 
induced  whenever  the  Eustachian  tube  is  ob- 
structed ;  which  may  happen  either  from  the 
swelling  of  the  membrane  lining  it,  during  ^ 
cold,  or  from  the,  accumulation  of  secretkMi  ia 
the  passage.  It  is  also  occasionally  useful  as  a 
channel  through  which  sounds  may  g^n  admits 
tance  to  the  internal  ear ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for 

*  This  opening  is  seen  at  e,  in  Fig.  382,  p.  400,  repreaenting 
a  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  right  nostril. 
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this  reason  that  we  instinctively  open  the  mouth 
when  we  are  intent  on  hearing  a  very  faint  or 
distant  sound. 

On  the  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  Eu- 
stachian tube,  is  situated  the  beginning  of 
another  passage,  leading  into  numerous  cells, 
contained  in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  therefore  termed  the  mastoid  celts: 
these  cells  are  likewise  filled  with  air.  The 
kinermost  side  of  the  same  cavity,  that  is  the 
skle  Opposite  to  the  ear-drum,  and  which  is 
^own  in  Fig.  391,  is  occupied  by  a  rounded 
eminence  (p),  of  a  triangular  shape,  termed  the 
promontory ;  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an 


<^>ening  in  the  bone,  closed,  however,  by  the 
membrane  lining  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  cavity.  The  opening  (o),  which  is  situated 
at  the  upper. edge  of  the  promontory,  is  called 
the  fenestra  ovalis^  or  oval  window ;  and  that 
near  the  under  edge  (r),  is  the  fenestra  rotunda^ 
or  round  window. 
.  Connected   with   the  membrane  of  the   ear- 
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drum,  at  one  end,  and  with  the  fenedtnt  ov&tis 
at  the  oth^,  th^e  extendi  a  chain  of  very 
minute  moveable  bones,  seen  at  b,  in  Figw  390 ; 
but  more  distinctly  at  m,  i,  s,  in  Fig.  393,  which 
is  drawn  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  in 
which,  as  before,  p  is  the  promontory ;  and  b 
^e  fenestra  rotunda.  These  bones,-  which  ta^ 
be  called  the  tj^panic  ossicular  are  four  ia 
number,  and  are  represented,  enlarged  to  Mke 
the  natural  site,  in  Fig.  392.  The  names  they 
have  received  are  more  descriptive  of  thdf 
shape  than  of  their  office.  The  first  is  the 
nuMeusy  or  hammer  (m);  and  its  long  handle 
(h)  is  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  ear-drum- 
the  second  is  the  incus^  or  anvil  (i) ;  the  thirds 
which  is  the  smallest  in  the  body,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  is  the  orbicular  hw» 
{6)* ;  and  the  last  is  the  stapes^  or  stirrup  (A 
the  base  of  which  is  applied  to  the  membrane 
of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  These  bones  are  rega* 
larly  articulated  together,  with  all  the  ordinaiy 
apparatus  of  joints,  and  are  moved  by  small 
muscles  provided  for  that  purpose.  Thek  ^fic^ 
is  apparently  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the 
ear-drum  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovaliB) 
and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  to  increBse 
their  force. 

*  Blumenbacb,  and  other  anatomists,  consider  this  as  n(^ 
being  a  separate  bone,  but  onlj  a  process  of  the  incus;  a  ^ne^ 
of  the  subject  which  is  supported  by  the  observations  <rf  f^* 
Shrapnel],  detailed  in  the  Medical  Oaxette,  idi,  172. 
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The  more  internal  parts  of  <  the  ear  compose 
irhat  is  designated,  from  the  intricacy  of  its  wind- 
ing passages,  the  labyrinth.     It  is  seen  at  s  v  k 

in  Fig.  390,  in  ccmnex-^ 
ion  with  the  tympanum; 
but  in  Fig.  394,  it  is  repre« 
sented,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  detached  from  every 
other  part,  and  separi&ted 
from  the  solid  bone  ib 
which  it  lies  emb^ded. 
It  consists  of  a  middle  por- 
tion, termed  the  vestibule 
(v),  from  which,  on  its 
upper  and  posterior  side,  proceed  the  three 
tubes  (x,  Y,  z),  called,  from  their  shape,  the 
semicircular  canals;  while  to  the  lower  anterior 
side  of  die  vestibule  there  is  attached  a  spiral 
canal,  resembling  in  appearance  the  shell  of  a 
snail,  and  on  that  account  denominated  the 
Cochlea  (k).  All  these  bony  cavities  are  lined 
with  a  very  delicate  membrane,  or  periosteum^ 
and  are  filled  with  a  transparent  watery,  or  thin 
gelatinous  fluid,  which  is  termed  by  Breschet 
the  perilymph.''^  .  ^ 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  now 
described,  are  contained  membranes  having 
nearly  the  shape  of  the  vestibule  and  semicir- 

*  Annales  deB  Scieacet  Natarelles,  xxix,  97.  It  has  also 
been  galled  the  Aqua  labyrinihi^  and  the  fluid  of  CotunniuSf 
from  the  name  of  the  Anatomist  who  first  distinctly  described  it. 
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cular  canals,  but  not  extending  into  the  cochlea. 
These  membranes,  which  compose  what  has 
been  termed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  form  one  continuous,  but 
closed  sac,  containing  a  fluid*,  perfectly  similar 


in  appearance  to  the  perilymph,  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  outer  side,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween it  and  the  sides  of  the  osseous  labyrinth, 
preventing  any  contact  with  those  sides.     In 

*  De  BlainviUe  has  tenned  this  fluid  "  la  vitrine  auditive/ 
from  its  supposed  analogy  to  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 
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Fig.  395,  which  is  on  a  still  larget  scale  than 
the  preceding  figure,  the  osseous  labyrinth  is 
laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  parts  it  encloses, 
and  more  especially  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
floating  in  the  perilymph  (p).  The  form  of 
this  latter  part  is  still  more  distinctly  seen,  in 
Fig.  396,  where  it  is  represented  in  a  position 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  former  figure,  but 
wholly  detached  from  the  bony  labyrinth,  and 
connected  only  with  the  nervous  filaments  which 
are  proceeding  to  be  distributed  to  its  different 
parts. 

A  simple  inspection  of  these  figures,  in  both 
of  which  the  corresponding  parts  are  marked  by 
the  same  letters,  will  show  at  once  the  form  and 
the  connexions  of  the  three  semicircular  canals, 
(x,  Y,  z),  each  of  which  present,  at  their  origin 
from  the  vestibule,  a  considerable  dilatation, 
termed  an  ampulla  (a,  a,  a),  while,  at  their  other 
extremities,  where  they  terminate  in  the  vesti- 
bule, there  is  no  enlargement  of  their  diameter  ; 
and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  two  of  these  canals 
(x  and  y)  unite  into  one  before  their  termination. 
The  same  description  applies  in  all  respects 
both  to  the  osseous  and  to  the  membranous 
canals  contained  within  them ;  the  space  (p) 
which  intervenes  between  the  two,  being  filled 
with  the  perilymph.  But  the  form  of  the 
membranous  vestibule  demands  more  particular 
notice,  as  it  is  not  so  exact  an  imitation  of  that 
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of  the  osseous  cavity ;  being  cooiposed  of  two 
distinct  sacs»  opening  into  each  other:  one  of 
these  (u)  is  termed  the  uiride;^  and  the  other 
(s),  the  sacculus.  Each  sac  contains  in  ito  io* 
terioF  a  small  mass  of  white  calcareous  matter, 
(o,  o),  resembling  powdered  chstlk,  which  seems 
to  be  suspended  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
sacs  by  the  intermedium  of  a  number  of  nervous 
filaments,  proceeding  fipom  the  acoustic  Aerves  (o 
and  n),  as  seen  in  Fig.  396.  From  the  universal 
presence  of  these  cretaceous  substances  in  the 
labyrinth  of  all  the  mammalia,  and  from  their 
much  greater  size  and  hardness  in  aquatic 
animals,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  they  per* 
form  some  office  of  great  importance  in  the  phy- 
sidogy  of  hearing.f  Their  size  and  appearance 
in  the  Dog  are  shown  in  Fig.  397 ;  and  in  the 
Hare,  in  Fig.  398. 

The  Cochlea,  again,  is  an  exceedingly  curious 
structure,  being  f(»*med  of  the  spiral  convolu- 
tions of  a  double  tube ;  or  rather  of  one  tube, 
separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  partiti<» 
(l),  called  the  lamina  ^iralis^  which  exteihto  its 
whole  length,  except  at  the  very  apex  of  the 

*  Scarpa  and  Weber  term  it  the  sintts,  or  alveus  utriculosus ; 
h  b  called  by  others  the  sacculus  vestibuH.  Breschet  gives  it 
the  name  of  le  sinus  median.  See  the  Memoir  already  quoted, 
p.  98. 

t  These  cretaceous  bodies  are  termed  by  Breschet  otolithes, 
and  otoconieSf  according  as  they  are  of  a  hard  or  soft  consistence. 
Ibid,  p.  99. 
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cone,  wbere  it  atidde&ly  terminates  in  a  curved 
point,  or  hook  (h),  leaying  an  aperture  by  which 
the  two  portions  of  the  tube  communicate  tO'^ 
gether.  In  Fig.  395,  a  bristle  (b,  b)  is  passed 
through  this  aperture.  The  central  pillar,  round 
which  these  tubes  take  two  and  a  half  circular 
tuma,  is  termed  the  modiolus.  Its  apex  is  seen 
at  M.  One  of  these  passages  is  distingiushed 
by  the  naoie  of  the  vestibular  tubey"^  in  conse-* 
quence  of  its  arising  £rom  the  cavity  of  the  ves* 
tibule ;  and  the  ,other  by  that  of  the  tympanic 
tub^A  because  it  begins  firom  the  inner  side  of 
the  membrane  which  closes  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
and  forms  the  only  separation  betwe^i  the 
interior  of  that  tube,  and  the  cavity  of  the  tym-r 
panum.  The  trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve  occu- 
pies a.  hollow  space  immediately  behind  th6 
ventricle ;  and  its  branches  pass  through  minute 
holes  in  the  bony  plate  which  forms  the  wall  of 
that  cavity  ;  being  finally  expanded  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth 4 


*  Scala  ve^tibuU.  t  Soala  tympani, 

I  In  Fig.  396,  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  seen 
(at  g)  distributing  branches  of  the  ampullee  (a,  a),  the  utricle 
(u),  and  the  calcareous  body  it  contains ;  while  the  posterior 
trunk  (k)  divides  into  a  branch,  which  supplies  the  saccuius  (s) 
and  its  calcar^us  body  (o),  and  a  second  branch  (k)  which  is 
distributed  over  the  cochlea,  (d)  is  the  nerve  called  the  portio 
dura^  which  merely  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve,  but  has  no 
relation  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  Fig.  390,  the  auditory 
nerve  (n)  is  seen  entering  at  the  back  of  the  vestibule. 
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Great  uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
real  functions  performed  by  the  several  parts  of 
this  very  complex  apparatus.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  sonorous  vibrations  of 
the  air  which  reach  the  external  ear,  are  directed 
down  the  meatus,  and  striking  against  the  ear- 
drum which  closes  the  passage,  throw  that  mem- 
brane into  vibrations  of  the  same  frequency ;  to 
which  the  action  of  its  muscles,  which  appear  in- 
tended to  regulate  its  tension,  may  also  contribute. 
The  vibrations  of  the  ear-drum,  no  doubt,  excite 
corresponding  motions  in  the  air  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  which,  again,  com- 
municates them  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
brane closing  the  fenestra  ovalis  receives  similar 
impressions  from  the  stapes,  conveyed  through 
the  chain  of  tympanic  ossicula,  which  appear  to 
serve  as  solid  conductors  of  the  same  vibrations. 
Thus  the  perilymph,  or  fluid  contained  in  the 
labyrinth,  is  aflFected  by  each  external  sounds  both 
through  the  medium  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum, 
and  by  means  of  the  ossicula :  the  undulations 
thus  excited  produce  impressions  on  the  extre- 
mities of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  are  spread 
over  the  membranous  labyrinth ;  and  these  im- 
pressions being  conveyed  to  the  brain,  are  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  sensation  of  sound. 

With  regard  to  the  purposes  which  are  an-; 
swered  by  the  winding  passages  of  the  semi^ 
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circular  canals,  and  cochlea,  hardly  any  plaus- 
ible conjecture  has  been  offered ;  yet  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  uses  of  all  these  parts 
are  of  considerable  importance,  both  as  to  deli- 
cacy and  correctness  of  hearing.  There  is  an 
obvious  correspondence  between  the  positions  of 
the  three  semicircular  canals,  (two  of  which  are 
vertical,  and  one  horizontal,  and  of  which  the 
planes  are  reciprocally  perpendicular  to  one  ano- 
ther,) and  the  three  dimensions  by  which  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  space  are  estimated ;  and  it 
might  hence  be  conjectured  that  the  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  allow  of  the  transmission 
of  vibrations  of  every  kind,  in  whatever  direction 
they  may  arrive.  It  is  not  an  improbable  sup- 
position that  the  return  into  the  vestibule,  of 
undulations  which  have  passed  through  thes^ 
canals,  has  the  effect  of  at  once  putting  a 
stop  to  all  further  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  pre- 
venting the  continuance  of  the  impression  which 
has  been  already  made  on  the  nerves.  The 
same  use  may  be  assigned  to  the  double  spiral 
convolutions  of  the  tubes  of  the  cochlea ;  for  the 
undulations  of  the  fluid  in  the  tympanic  tube, 
received  from  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  will  meet  those  proceeding  along  the 
vestibular  tube,  derived  from  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  like  two  opposing  waves, 
will  tend  to  destroy  one  another.  Thus  each 
external  sound  will  produce  but  a  single  mo- 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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jnentary  impreflsion ;  the  proloDgatiop  of  the 
undulations  of  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  being 
prev/ented  by  their  mutual  collision  and  neutral- 
ization.^ 


^3.  Comparcktive  Phywdogy  iff  Hearing. 

The  structure  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  th« 
lower  animals  presents  a  regular  gradation  from 
the  simple  vestibule,  with  its  membranous  sax:, 
supplied  with  nervous  filaments,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  essential  part  of  this  organ, 
through  t)ie  successive  additions  of  semicircular 
canals,  fenestra  ovalis,  tjrmpanic  cavity,  ossicnla, 
ear-drum,  meatus  auditorius,  cochlea,  and  con- 
cha,  till  we  arrive  at  the  combination  of  all 
these  parts  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  Mam- 
pialia.     The  simpler  forms  are  generally  met 


^  The  preHmiaary  steps  in  the  proeess  abore  described  are  not 
absolutely  essential  to  he^iring,  for  many  instances  have  occarred 
in  which  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  perfectly  retained  after 
ihe  membrane  of  the  ear-drum,  and  also  the  ossicula  had  been 
destroyed  by  disease.  A  small  aperture  in  t3ie  membrane  does 
not  interfere  with  its  power  of  vibration ;  but  if  the  whole  esr* 
drum  be  destroyed,  and  the  ossicula  lost,  v^  almost  total  deafo^ 
generally  ensues.  After  a  time,  however,  the  hearing  may  be  m 
a  great  measure  recovered,  with  an  undiminished  power  o(  ^' 
t'mguishing  musical  tones.  See  two  papers  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  151 ;  and  for  1801,  p.  437. 
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with  in  aquatic  animals ;  probably  because  th# 
donorous  undulations  of  water  are  conimunicated 
more  readily,  and  with  greater  force^  than  tiiose 
of  air,  and  require  no  accessory  apparatus  fcwr 
their  concentration.  The  LobHer^  for  instance^ 
has  a  vestibular  cavity  (seen  at  v,  in  Fig.  399), 
T3ontaining  a  membranous  sae^  with  a  striated 
^oove  (g),*  and  receiving  the  filaments  oC  the 
auditory  nerve.  This  vestibule  is  protected  by 
the  shell  on  all  sldeis,  except  at  one  part,  wfa^re 
it  is  closed  only  by  a  membrane  (e),  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis.     The  outer-side  of  this  mem<- 


brane  in  the  Astacus  Jluviatilis^  or  cray-fish,  is 
seen  at  p  in  Fig.  401 ;  while  Fig.  402,  shows 
an  interior  view  of  the  same  membrane  (p),  with 
the  vestibule  (v)  laid  open,  and  the  auditory 
nerve  (n)  passing  through  the  shell  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  sacculus. 

It  appears  from  a  variety  of  observations  that 
Insects,  both  in  their  larva  and  their  perfect 

*  This  groove  is  represented  magnified  in  Fig.  400. 
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^tate,  possess  the  faculty  of  hearing ;  but  no 
certain  knowledge  has  been  obtained  of  the 
parts  which  exercise  this  sense.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  entomologists  is  that  it  resides  in 
some  part  of  the  antennae ;  organs,  which  are 
j^upposed  to  have  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  aerial 
imdulaticws.  This  hypothesis  is  founded  princi- 
pally on  the  analogy  of  the  Crustacea,  whose 
antennae  contain  the  vestibular .  cavity  already 
described ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  Spiders,  which  hear  very  acutely, 
have  no  antennae ;  and  it  is  also  reported  that 
insects,  when  deprived  of  their  antennae,  still 
retain  the  power  of  hearing.* 

None  of  the  MoUusca  appear  to  possess,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree,  the  sense  of  hearing,  if 
we  except  the  highly  organized  Cephalopoda; 
for  in  them  we  find,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  car- 
tilaginous ring,  which  has  been  supposed  to  ex- 
hibit the  first  rudiment  of  a  cranium,  a  tubercle, 
containing  in  its  interior  two  membranous  vesi- 
cles, contiguous  to  each  other,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fluid.  They  evidently  correspond  to  the 
vestibular  sacs,  and  contain  each  a  small  cal- 
careous body,  suspended  from  the  vesicles  by 

*  Comparetti  has  described  structures  in  a  great  number  of 
insects,  which  he  imagined  were  organs  of  hearing;  but  his 
observations  have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquirers, 
and  their  accuracy  is  therefore  doubtful.  See  De  Blainviile 
**  De  rOrganisation  des  Animaux,**  i,  565. 
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diender  nervous  filaments,  like  the  clapper  of  a 
bell,  and  probably  performing  an  office  ana- 
logous to  that  instrument ;  for,  being  thrown  into 
a  tremulous  motion  by  every  undulation  of  the 
surrounding  fluid,  they  vrill  strike  against  the 
membrane,  and  communicate  similar  and  still 
stronger  impulses  to  the  nerves  by  which  they  are 
suspended,  thus  increasing  the  impression  made 
on  those  nerves.  The  mechanical  effect  of  an. 
apparatus  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  simple 
experiment,  mentioned  by  Camper,  of  enclosing 
a  marble  in  a  bladder  full  of  water,  and  held  in 
the  hand ;  when  the  slightest  shaking  of  the 
bladder  will  be  found  instantly  to  communicate 
motion  to  the  marble,  the  reaction  of  which  on 
the  bladder  gives  an  unexpected  concussion  to 
the  hand. 

The  ear  of  Fishes  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals,  which 
are  in  general  greatly  developed.*  An  enlarged 
view  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  Lophius 
piscatorius  is  given  in  Fig.  403,  showing  the  form 
and  complication  of  its  parts,  which  are  repre* 
sented  of  twice  the  natural  size,  x,  y,  z,  are 
the  semicircular  canals,  with  their  respective 
ampullae  (a,  a,  a),  m  is  the  Sinus  medianusy  or 
principal  vestibular  sac,  with  its  anterior  ex- 

*  In  the  Lamprey,  these  canals  exist  only  in  a  rudimental 
state,  appearing  as  folds  of  the  membrane  of  the  vestibule  ;  an4 
there  are  also  no  cretaceous  bodies  in  the  vestibular  sac. 
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paiiBion,  termed  the  Utricle  (u).  The  Saceubis 
(s)  had,  in  like  manner,  a  posterior  app^id&ge 
(c)  termed  the  Cysticule.  The  hferd  calcareous! 
bodies  (o,  o,  o)  are  three  in  ntimber ;  and  the 
branches  of  nerves  (i,  i,  i),  by  which  they  are 
suspended  in  the  fluid  contained  in. the  mem-^ 
branes,  are  seen  passing  into  them ;  while  the: 
ampullae  are  supplied  by  other  branches  (n,n,n).! 


In  all  the  osseous  fishes  the  labyrinth  is  not  en- 
closed in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  but  projects 
into  its  cavity ;  but  in  the  larger  cartilaginous 
fishes,  as  the  Ray  and  Shark  tribes,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  solid  bone,  and  is  not  visible  within 
the  cranium.  In  these  latter  fishes,  we  first 
meet  with  a  rudiment  of  the  meatus,  in  a  passage 
extending  firom  the  inner  side  of  the  vestibnle 
to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull ;  where 
it  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  which  is  covered  by 
the  skin. 
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Aquatic  reptiles  have  ears  constructed  nearly 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  fishes ;  thus  the 
TMton  or  Newt,  has  a  vestibule  containing  only 
one  cretaceous  body,  and  three  semicircular 
canals,  unprotected  by  any  surrounding  bone. 
In  the  Frog,  however,  we  first  perceive  the  ad- 
dition of  a  distinct  cavity,  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  is  on  a  leveJ  with  the  integuments, 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  From  this  cavity, 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  tjrmpanum, 
there  proceeds  an  Eustachian  tube ;  and  within 
it,  extending  from  the  external  membrane, 
which  must  here  be  regarded  as  an  ear-drum, 
to  the  membrane  of  the  vestibule,  or  fenestra 
ovalis,  is  found  a  bone,  shaped  like  a  trumpet, 
and  termed  the  Columella.  This  bone  is  seen 
at  c  in  Fig.  404,  attached  by  its  base  (b)  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis  of  the  vestibule  (v),  which  con- 


4  ^' 


404 


V 


tains  the  cretaceous  body  (o).  There  is  also  a 
small  bone  (i)  attached  in  front  to  the  columella. 
In  the  Chelenia,  the  structure  of  the  ear  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  Frog,  but  the 
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tympanum  and  columella  are  of  greats  l^igth. 
In  the  saurian  reptilea  the  cavity  of  the  tyiot^ 
panum  is  still  more  capacious,  and  the  ear-drum 
very  distinctly  marked ;  and  these  animals  po^ 
sess  great  delicacy  of  hearing.  The  labyrinth 
of  the  Crocodile  is  enclosed  in  bone,  and  con- 
tains three  calcareous  bodies:  it  presents  also 
an  appendage  which  has  been  reg^ed  as  the 
earliest  rudiment  of  a  cochlea ;  and  there  are 
two  folds  of  the  skin,  resembling  eye-lids,  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  organ,  which  appear  like 
the  first  step  towards  the  develop^nent  of  an 
external  ear. 

The  structure  of  the  ear  in  the  Crocodile  is 
but  an  approximation  to  that  which  we  find  pre^ 
vailing  in  Birds,  where  the  organ  is  of  large  ^ze 
compared  with  that  of  the  head.  The  nidi-' 
mental  cochlea,  as  seen  at  &  in  Fig.  405,  which 
represents  these  organs  in  the  Turkey,  is  of 
large  size,  and  slightly  curved.  In  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum  (t)  is  seen  the  columella,  which 
extends  to  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  and  beyond  it,  the 
semicircular  canals  (s),  the  bony  cells  (b)  which 
communicate  with  the  tympanum,  the  os  quad- 
ratum  (q),  the  zygomatic  process  (z),  and  the 
lower  jaw  (j).  The  ear-drum  is  now  no  longer 
met  with  at  the  surface,  but  lies  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  short  meatus,  the  orifice  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  feathers,  arranged  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  imperfect  concha,  or  external  ear. 
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In  Ch6b  these  feathers  are  a  prominent  and  cha^^ 
racteristic  feature ;  and  in  these  birds  there  is, 
besides,  a  membranous  flap,  acting  as  a  valve  to 
guard  the  passage. 

The  chief  peculiarity  observable  in  the  in- 
ternal ears  of  Mammalia  is  the  great  develope* 
ment  <^  the  cochlea,  the  tubes  of  which  are  con- 
voluted, turning  in  a  spiral,  and  assuming  the 
figure  of  a  turbinated  shell.  From  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  relative  size  of  the  cochlea  in 
different  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  it  bears  a  tolerably  constant  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  hearing,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  contributes  essentially  to 
the  perfection  of  that  faculty :  Bats,  for  instance, 
which  are  known  to  possess  exquisite  delicacy 
of  hearing,  have  a  cochlea  of  extraordinary  size, 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  ear.  The 
tympanic  ossicula  are  completely  developed 
only  in  the  Mammalia.*  It  is  also  in  this  class 
alone  that  we  meet  with  a  concha,  or  external 
ear,  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  utility  of  this 
part,  in  catching  and  collecting  the  sonorous 
undulations  of  the  air,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  large  and  very  moveable 
concha  is  generally  attended  with  great  acute* 

*  These  tympanic  ossicula  are  regarded  by  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
as  corresponding  to  the  opercular  bones  of  fishes,  where,  accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  they  have  attained  their  highest,  degree  of 
developement. 
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ness  of  hearii^.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  feeble  and  timid  quadrupeds,  as  the 
Hctre  and  Rabhit,  which  are  ever  on  the  watch 
to  catch  the  most  distant  sounds  of  danger,  and 
whose  ears  are  turned  backwards,  or  in  the 
direction  of  their  pursuers;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ears  of  predaceous  animals  are  directed 
forwards,  that  is,  towards  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit.  This  difference  in  direction  is  not 
confined  to  the  external  ear,  but  is  observable 
also  in  the  bony  passage  leading  to  the  tym- 
panum. 

The  Cetacea,  being  strictly  inhalntants  of  the 
water,  have  no  external  ear;  and  the  passd^ 
leading  to  the  tympanun^  is  a  narrow  and  wind- 
ing tube,  formed  of  cartilage  instead  of  bone, 
and  having  a  very  small  exterdaf)  aperture.  In 
the  Dolphin  tribe  the  orifice  will  bardy  admit 
the  entrance  of  a  piip;  it  is  also  exceedingly 
small  in  thie  Dugong;  these  structuries  being 
evidently  intended  for  preventing  the  entrance 
of  any  quantity  of  water.*  It  is  apparently 
with  the  same  design  (hat  in  the  Seat  the  pas- 
sage makes  a  drcular  turn ;  a^d  that,  in  the 
Omith^hyncbus  paradoxus,  it  winds  round  the 
tempwal  bone,  and  has  its  external  orifice  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  vestibule.     The  internal 

*  It  is  probable  that  in  these  animals  the  principal  channel 
by  which  sounds  reach  the  internal  organ  is  the  Eustachian 
tube. 
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parts  of  the  wgan  of  hearing  in  the  Whale  and 
other  Cetacea,  are  inclosed  in  a  bone  of  extra^ 
ordinary  hardness,  which,  instead  of  forming  a 
continuous  portion  of  the  skull,  is  connected  to 
it  only  by  ligaments,  and  suspended  in  a  kind  of 
osseous  cavity,  formed  by  the  adjacent  bones. 
The  cochlea  is  less  developed  than  in  quad* 
rupeds;  for  it  only  takes  one  turn  and  a  half, 
instead  of  two  and  a  half.  The  existence  of  the 
semicircular  canals  in  the  Cetacea  was  denied 
by  Camper;  but  they  have  since  been  discovered 
by  Cuvier. 

Several  quadrupeds,  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
burrowing,  or  of  diving,  as  the  Sarex  fodiens^  or 
water-shrew,  are  furnished  with  a  valve,  com- 
posed of  a  double  membrane,  capable  of  accu- 
rately closing  the  external  opening  of  the  meatus, 
and  protecting  it  from  the  introduction  of  water, 
earth,  or  other  extraneous  bodies.*  In  like 
manner  the  external  ear  of  the  Hippopotamus^ 
which  feeds  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  is  guarded 
by  an  apparatus  which  has  the  effect  of  a  valve. 

We  find,  indeed,  the  same  provident  care  dis- 
played in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
the  animal  economy :  every  part,  however  mi- 
nute, of  the  organ  of  this  important  sense,  being 
expressly  adapted,  in  every  species,  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  their  situation,  and  to 

*  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire;  M^moires  du  Museum,  i.  305. 
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that  degree  of  acuteness  of  perception,  which  is 
best  suited  to  their  respective  wants  and  powera 
of  gratification,* 


Chapter  VL 

VISION. 

^  1.  Object  of  the  Sense  of  Vision* 

To  those  who  study  nature  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  final  causes,  no  subject  can  be  more 
interesting  or  instructive  than  the  physiology  of 
Vision,  the  most  refined  and  most  admirable  o£ 
all  our  senses.  However  well  we  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  animal  frame,  it  is  evident  that  we 
can  never  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  mechanism,  unless  we  have  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered  by  it» 
and  of  the  means  by  which  those  purposes  can 
be  accomplished.  Innumerable  are  the  worlds  of 
creation,  the  art  and  contrivance  of  which  we 

♦  The  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Voice,  a  function  of 
which  the  object,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man,  is  to  produce 
sounds,  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  expressive  of  their  ideas,  feel- 
ings, desires  and  passions,  forms  a  natural  sequel  to  that  of 
Hearing ;  but  Sir  Charles  Bell  having  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  it  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Hand,  I  have  abstained 
from  entering  into  this  extensive  subject. 
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are  incompetent  to  Undei^tand,  because  we  per- 
ceive only  the  ultimate  effects,  and  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  operations  by  which  those  effects  are 
produced.  In  attempting  to  investigate  these 
obscure  functions  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
economy,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  engaged  in 
the  perusal  of  a  volume,  written  in  some  un- 
known language,  where  we  have  penetrated  the 
meaning  of  a  few  words  and  sentences,  sufficient 
to  show  us  that  the  whole  is  pregnant  with  the 
deepest  thought,  and  conveys  a  tale  of  surpassing 
interest  and  wonder,  but  where  we  are  left  to 
gather  the  sense  of  V^onnecting  passages  by  the 
guidance  of  remote  analogies  or  vague  conjecture. 
Wherever  we  fortunately  succeed  in  decyphering 
Any  continued  portion  of  the  discourse,  we  find 
it  characterized  by  that  perfection  of  style,  and 
grandeur  of  conception,  which  at  once  reveal 
a  master's  hand,  and  which  kindle  in  us  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  supplying  the  wide  chasms 
perpetually  intervening  in  the  mysterious  and 
inspiring  narrative.  But  in  the  subject  which 
now  claims  our  attention  we  have  been  permitted 
to  trace,  for  a  considerable  extent,  the  continuity 
of  the  design,  and  the  lengthened  series  of  means 
employed  for  carrying  that  design  into  execu- 
tion; and  the  view  which  is  thus  unfolded  of 
the  magnificent  scheme  of  creation  is  calculated 
to  give  us  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  wisdom; 

THE  POWER,  AND  THE  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GoD. 

On  none  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  which 
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we  are  permitted  to  behold,  have  the  characters 
of  intention  been  more  deeply  and  legibly  en- 
graved than  on  the  organ  of  vision,  where  the 
relation  of  every  part  to  the  effect  intended  to 
be  produced  is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  operate  is  at  once 
placed  within  the  range  of  our  comprehension. 
Of  all  the  animal  structures,  this  is,  perhaps,  llie 
one  which  most  admits  of  being  brought  into 
close  comparison  with  the  works  of  human  art; 
for  the  eye  is,  in  truth,  a'>  refined  c^ptical  instru- 
ment, the  perfiBction  of  which  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  until  we  haveifistituted  such  a  com- 
parison ;  and  the  mo^  profound  scientific  inves- 
tigations of  the  anatomy  and  physidltfgy  6^die 
eye  concur  in  showing  that  the  whote  of  ito 
stmqture  is  most  accur^lyan^l  skilfully  a48|*ed 
t0  the  physical  laws  of  light,  and  that  alt  its  parts 
are  finished' with  ihiat  inathematical' exstctness 
which  the  precision  ,6f  the  effeict  requires,  aJjd 
which  no  human  Effort  cab  ever  hope  to  ap- 
proach,— ^far  less  to  att^lin. 

To  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  we  are 
farther  invited  by  the  consciousness  of  the  in* 
calculable  advantages  we  derive  from  the  sen^ 
of  sight,  the  choicest  and  most  enchanting  of  our 
corporeal  endowments.  The  value  of  this  sefDse 
must,  indeed,  appear  inestimable,  when  we  con- 
sider of  how  large  a  portion  of  our  sensitit^ 
and  intellectual  existence  it  is  the  intermediate 
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source.  Not  only  has  it  given  us  extensive  com- 
mand over  the  objects  which  surround  ua,  and 
enabled  us  to  traverse  and  explore  the  most  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  globe,  but  it  has  introduced 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  system,  and  of  the  countless  hosts  <^ 
stars  which  are  scattered  through  the  firmament; 
thus  expanding  our  views  to  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  creation.  As  the  perceptions  supplied 
by  this  sense  are  at  once  the  quickest,  the  most 
extensive,  and  the  most  varied,  so  they  become 
the  fittest  vehicles  for  the  introduction  of  other 
ideas.  Visual  impressions  are  those  which,  in 
infancy,  furnish  the  principal  means  of  deve- 
loping the  powers  of  the  understanding :  it  is  to 
this  class  of  perceptions  that  the  philosopher 
resorts  for  the  most  apt  and  perspicuous  illustra- 
tions of  his  reasonings ;  and  it  is  also  firom  the 
same  inexhaustible  fountain  that  the  poet  draws 
his  most  pleasing  and  graceful,  as  well  as  his 
sublimest  imagery. 

The  sense  of  Vision  is  intended  to  convey  to 
its  possessor  a  knowledge  of  the  presence,  situa- 
tion, and  colour  of  external  and  disitant  objects, 
by  means  of  the  light  which  th^s^  (>b|ects  are 
continually  sending  off*,  either  spontaneppgily,  pr 
by  reflection  from  other  bodies.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  only  one  part  of  the  nervous 
system  so  peculiarly  organized  as  to  be  capable 
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of  being  affected  by  luminous  rays,  and  conyey- 
ing  to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  light ;  and  this 
part  is  the  Retina,  so  named  from  the  thin  and 
delicate  membranous  net-work,  on  which  the 
pulpy  extremities  of  the  optic  nerves^  establish- 
ing an  immediate  communication  between  that 
part  and  the  brain,  are  expanded. 

If  the  eye  were  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the 
rays  of  light,  which  reach  it  from  surroundiDg 
objects,  simply  to  impinge  on  the  retina  as  they 
are  received,  the  only  perception  which  they 
could  excite  in  the  mind,  would  be  a  general 
sensation  of  light,  proportionate  to  the  total 
quantity  which  is  sent  to  the  organ  from  the 
whole  of  the  opposite  hemisphere.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  properly  constitute  Vision ;  for  in 
order  that  the  presence  of  a  particular  object  m 
its  real  direction  and  position  with  respect  to  us, 
may  be  recognised,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light, 
which  comes  from  it,  and  that  light  alone,  should 
produce  its  impression  exclusively  on  some  parti- 
cular part  of  the  retina;  it  being  evident  that  if 
the  light,  coming  from  any  other  object,  were 
allowed  to  act,  together  with  the  former,  on  the 
same  part,  the  two  actions  would  interfere  with 
one  another,  and  only  a  confused  impressiou 
would  result.  The  objects  in  a  room,  for  ex- 
ample, are  all  throwing  light  on  a  sheet  of  pap^^ 
laid  on  the  floor;  but  this  light,  being  spread 
equally  over  every  part  of .  the  surface  of  t^e 
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paper,  fiirnishes  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
sources  from  which  each  portion  of  the  light  has 
proceeded;  or,  in  other  words,  of  recognising 
the  respective  figures,  situations,  and  colours  of 
the  objects  themselves.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  modifications  to  be  introduced 
into  the  structure  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  attain 
these  objects. 


§  2.  Modes  of  accomplishing  the  Objects  of  Vision. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  proposed  to  us  as 
a  problem  to  invent  an  apparatus,  by  which, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  known  properties  of 
'light,  we  might  procure  the  concentration  of 
all  the  rays,  proceeding  from  the  respective 
points  of  the  object  to  be  viewed,  on  separate 
points  of  the  retina,  and  obtain  likewise  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  rays ;  and  also  to  contrive 
that  the  points  of  the  retina,  so  illuminated, 
diould  have  the  same  relative  situations  among 
one  another,  which  the  corresponding  points  of 
the  surrounding  objects  have  in  nature.  In 
other  words,  let  us  supix)se  ourselves  called  upon 
to  devise  a  method  of  forming  on  the  retina  a 
faithful  delineation,  in  miniature,  of  the  external 
scene. 
As  it  is  a  fimdamental  law  in  optics  that  the 
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iraiya  of  light,  while  they  are  tronfiinifted  tbiough 
Xhe  same  medhim,  poroceed  in  straight  lineB^tbe 
simplest  mode  oCaccomididiing  the  proposedend 
would  be  to  admit  into  the  eye,  and  copwyto 
each  pfirtiimlar  point  of  the  retina,  only-  a  aiogk 
ray  proceeding  directly  from:  that  part  of /the 
object  which  is  to  be  depicted  on  it,,  and  to» 
elude  all  other  rays-  For  carrying  this  dfiagn 
into  effect  we  have  the  choice  of  two  methods, 
both  of  which  we  find  resorted  to  by  natow 
under  different  circumstances. 
.  The  first  inathod  consists  in  pravidiBg  f(^ 
each  of  these  single  rays  a  separate  tube,  with 
.darkened  sides,  allowing  the  tay. which  tiweoeB 
it,  and  no;otheri  to  fall  on  its  respeotiire  poiptof 
the  retina,  which  is  to  be  applied  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  tube.  The  most  convenient  fonn  ^ 
be  given  to  the  surface  of  the  retina,  which  is  to 

be  spread  out  to  receive  Ite 
rays  from  all  the$e  tubes, 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  con- 
vex hemisphere ;  and  ^^^e 
most  eligible  distribution  of 
the  tubes  is  the  placing  them 
so  as  to  constitute  ditfii9^ 
radii,  perpendicular,  ^ 
every  part,  to  the  surfec^^ 
the  retina.  This  arraiir 
ment  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  400,  which  represents  a  secti^^ 
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bf  the  whole  organ  ^  t,  t,  being  the  tubes  dis- 
<po^ed  in  radii  every  where  perpendicular  to  the 
•convex  hemispherical  surface  of  the  retina  (r). 
Thus  will  ah  image  be  formed^  composed  of  the 
direct  rays  from  each  respective  point  of  the 
objects,  to  which  the  tubes  are  directed;  and 
tbiese  points  of  the  image  will  have,  among  them- 
sdves,  the  same  relative  situation  as  the  external 
objects,  from  which  they  originally  proceeded, 
;and  which  they  will  accordingly  faithfully  re- 
present 

The  second  method,  which  is  nearly  the  in- 
verse of  the  first,  consists  in  admitting  the  rays 
through  a  ranall  aperture  into  a  cavity,  on  the 
oppocnte  and  internal  side  of  which  the  retina  is 
expanded,  forming  a  concave,  instead  of  a  convex 
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hemispherical  surface.  The  mode  in  which  this 
arrangement  is  calculated  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose  will  be  easily  understood  by  conceiv- 
ing a  chamber  (as  represented  in  Fig.  407),  into 
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•whioh  no  light  is  aHowed  to  enter,  except  ivitat 
is  admitted  through  a  small  h(Ae  in  a  shutteTt 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
It  is  evident  that  each  ray  wSl,  in  that  ca^ae, 
illuminate  a  different  part  of  the  wall ;  and  tliat 
the  whole  external  scene  will  be  there  faille 
iblly  represented;  for  the  several  illuminated 
points,  which  constitute  these  images,  preserve 
among  themsdves  the  tame  relative  situafiMi 
which  the  objects  they  represent  do  in  nature; 
although  with  reference  to  the  actual  objects 
•they  have  an  inverted  position^  This  inverdon 
of  the  image  is  a  necessary  consequaice  of  tbe 
crossing  of  all  the  rays  at  the  same  potnt; 
namely,  the  small  aperture  in  the  shutter, 
through  which  they  are  admitted. 

One  inconvenience  attending  the  limiting  of 
the  illumination  of  each  point  of  the  wall  to  that 
of  a  single  ray,  in  the  mode  last  pointed  out,  is 
that  the  image  produced  must  necessarily  be 
very  faint.  If,  with  a  view  of  remedying  this 
defect,  the  aperture  were  enlarged,  the  image 
would,  indeed,  become  brighter,  but  would  at 
the  same  time,  be  rendered  more  indistinct, 
from  the  intermixture  and  mutual  interferende 
of  adjacent  rays;  for  all  the  lines  would  be 
spread  out,  the  outlines  shaded  off,  and  the  whok 
picture  confused. 

The  only  mode  by  which  distinctness  of  image 
can  be  obtained  with  increased  illumination,  is 
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to  collect  into  one  point  a  great  number  of  rays 
proceeding  from  the  correspon4ing  point  of  the 
ot^ect  to  be  represented.  Such  a  collection  of 
raya  proceeding  from  any  point,  is  termed,  in 
the  language  of  optics,  sl  pencil  of  rays^  and  the 
point  into  which  they  are  cc^ected  is  called  a 
foQW.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  pencil  of 
rays  into  a  focus,  it  is  evident  that  all  of  them, 
except  the  one  which  proceeds  in  a  straight  line 
fi!om  the  object  to  that  focus,  must  be  deflected^ 
M  bent  frcm  their  rectilini^  coursei.  This  effect 
may  be  produced  by  r^raction,  which  takes 
piace  according  to  another  optical  law ;  a  law 
of  which  the  following  is  the  exposition^ 

It  is  only  when, the  medium  which  the  rays 
are  traversing  is  of  uniform  density  that  their 
course  is  constantly  rectilineal.  If  the  density 
change,  or  if  the  rays  pass  obUqnely  from  one 
medium  into  another  of  a  different  density,  they 
ure  refracted ;  each  ray  being  deflected  towards 
a  line  situated  in  the  medium  of  greatest  density^ 
and,  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  ray  meets 
the  new  medium,  perpendicular  to  the  refracting 
laurfeee.  Thus  the  ray  r.  Fig.  408,  stril^ing  ob- 
Jlipely  on  the.rarface  of  a  denser  medium,  at  the 
poiirt  /3,  instead  of  pursuing  its  original  course 
.nHmg  .the  line  s  o,  is  refracted,  or  turned  in  the 
direction  s  t,  which  is  a  Une  situated  between  s  o, 
and  s.  i> ;  this  latter  line  being  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface  of  the  medium,  at  the 
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point  8,  and  within  that  mediiun.    When  A# 
ray  arrives  at  t,  and  meets  the  posterior  au^ 


40S 


face  of  the  dense  medium,  paasiag  tbetiM  into 
one  that  is  less  dense^  it  is  agftun*  mAwtod 
aeeording  to  the  same  law  ;otfaat  isi  it  indines 
towards  the  perpendicular  line  t  i,  drawn  fiM 
T,  within  the  denser  medium,  and  ^wcrribes  the 
taew  course  t  u  instead  of  1^  ^  .  The  anMKt 
of  the  deflection  corresponds  to  the  degree  of 
oblrqMly  ef  tbe  nf  ttf  thp  imfym  ipMi  i^ 
fVacts  it ;  and  is  mathematically  empPB^f^i  ^J 
the  law,  that  the  Bines  of  the  two  aqgiei^'™^ 
with  the  perpendicular  by  the  ihoktentinl  tbd 
refraeted  rays  retain,  amidst  teill  the  irailtfto^  ^ 
those  angles,  the  Same  con&ytant  propoftiM^to  <^ 
another.  We  may  hence  derive  a  sim[^  ^^ 
for  placing  the  plane  of  the  refraatibg  mrfe^^ 
as  to  produce  the  particulaif  refractioo  we  wifft 
to  obtain.  When  a  ray  is  to  be  deflected  fr00 
ite  original  course  to  a  particular  side,  we^ta*^ 
only  to  turn  the  surface  of  the  mediun^  in  suok 
a  manner  as  that  the  pwpendiculajr  line  to  tbat 
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sutface,  eontaiaed  within  the  denser  m^iumy 
shall  lie.  still  farther  on  the  same  side.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  408,  if  we  wish  to  turn  the  ray  r  s,  £ix)m 
s  o  to  s  T,  wi3  must  place  the  deuse  medium  so 
that  the  perpendicular  s.p,  which  is  within  it, 
shall  be  still  farther  from  s  o,  than  s  t  is ;  that 
is,  shall  lie  on  the  other  side  of  s  t.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  contrary  refraction  of  the  ray 
s  T  from  T  y  to  T  u,  when  it  passes  out  of  a  dense, 
into  a  rare  medium ;  for  the  perpendicular  t  t 
muftt^stitt  be  piaeed  on  die  same  side  .of  t  v  as 
bv'h  situated^  >  <i       .« 

:  Let  us  now  apply  these' principles  to  the  case 
he&ae  us;  that  is,  to  the  determination  of  tb^ 
fiNtn-  to>be  given  to  «i4en8e  medium,  in*  order  to 
coM^a  pencilof  rays»  proceeding  from  a  distant 


db^ect/  accurriitdy  to  a-  focus.  We  «hall  suppose 
the  object  in  question  to  be  very  remote,  so  that 
the  rays  compoi^ng  the  pencil  may  be  consi- 
dered as  being  parallel  to  each  other ;  for  at 
great  distances  their  actual  deviation  Irom 
strict  parallelism  is  wholly  insensible;  and  let 
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A,  B,  c,  D,  £,  (Fig.  409),  represent  theae  rays; 
There  must  evidently  be  one  of  these  rays  (c)^ 
tnd  only  one,  which,  by  c<Hitinuii^  its  rectiliiied 
co^irse,  would  arrive  at  the  point  (r)  intended  to 
be  the  focus  of  the  rays.  This  ray,  then,  may 
be  suffered  to  pass  on,  without  beii%  snl^ected 
to  any  refraction;  the  fmtSaoe  of  the  medkua 
should,  therefore,^  be  presented  to  the  rmy  (ati) 
perpendicularly  to  its  course,  so  that  it  may  pafls 
through  at  right  angles  to  th»t  surface.  Hiosenjw 
(b,  4nd  p)  which  are  situated  very  near  to  this 
direct,  or  central  ray  (c),  will  require  but  a  sauB 
degree  of  refracticm  in  cnrder  to  readi  the  foais(B)^ 
this  small  refraction  will  be  effected  by  a  dight 
d^ree.  of  obliquity  in  the  jue^nwi  at  tfo  points 
(h  and  k)  where  those  rays  meet  it.  In  prtqwr- 
tion  as  the  rays  (such  as  those  at  a  and  e)  are 
more  distant  from  the  <»ntral  ray,  a  greater 
amount  of  refraction,  and  consequently  a  greater 
obliquity  of  the  surfaces  (g  and  l)  will  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  same  focus. 
The  convergence  of  these  rays,  after  tbef  have 
passed  this  first  surface,  which  would  haf» 
brought  them  to  the  point  r,  may  be  farther  in* 
creased  by  interposing  new  surfaces  of  otlitf 
media  at  the  proper  angles.  If  the  new  med^ 
be  still  denser  than  the  last,  the  inclination  of  itB 
surfietce  must  be  similar  to  tliat  already  described; 
if  rarer,  they  must  be  in  an  opposite  directic^* 
This  last  case,  also,  is  illiistrated  m  the  %>^ 
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irhere  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  show  the  inclinations  of  the 
surfaces  of  a  rarer  medium,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  convergence  of  the  rays ;  that  is,  to 
bring  them  to  a  nearer  focus  (f);  The  result 
of  the  continued  change  of  direction  in  the 
refracting  surface,  is  a  regular  curvilineal  sur- 
fiiee,  wMcfa,  in  the  present  ease,  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  of  a  sphere.  Hence  by  giving 
iJieae  refractive  media  spherical  surfaces,  we 
adapt  them,  with  tolerable  exactness,  to  produce 
the  convergence  of  parallel  rays  to  a  focus,  and 
by  making  the  denser  medium  convex  on  both 
sides  (as  sho^m  in  Fig.  410),  both  surfaces  will 


410 


conspire  in  producing  the  desired  effects.  Such 
an  instrument  is  termed  a  double  convex  lens; 
and  it  has  the  property  of  collecting  into  a  focus 
rays  proceeding  from  distant  points.* 

Having  obtained  this  instrument,  we  may  now 

*  The  refraction  by  spherical  surfaces  does  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, unite  a  pencil  of  parallel  or  divergent  rays  into  a  mathe<- 
matical  pointy  or  focus ;  for  in  reality  the  rays  which  are  near 
the  central  line  are  made  to  converge  to  a  point  a  little  more 
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Tenture  to  enlai^  the  apmtnre.'tiirasgh  wfaidlr 
the  light  was  admitted  into  oar  dark  cbambw;- 
and  fit  into' the  aperture  a  doable  convex  lena;' 
We  have  thus  constructed  the  weU-known '4p«i 
tical  instrument.  caUed  the  Camera  Oi^eura^  b» 
which  the  images  of  external  objects  are  foroied 
upon  a  white,  surface  of  papfr«  or  a  semi-traiiB^ 
parent  plate  of  glass;  and  thisse  images  ma* 
evidently  be  in  an  inverted  position  with  re-' 
spect  to  the  actual  objects  which  they  re^ 
present. 

'  Such  is  precisdy  the  construction  of  the  eye, 
which  is,  to  all  intents,  a  camera  obBcura:  for 
ill  both  these  instruments,  the  objects,  the  priu- 


drstunt  than  that  to  wbich  the  remoler  rays  convergt ;  »n  t-ffeci 
whirli  I  Kave  endeavoured  to  iUufitrate  by  tli^  dmgmm  Fig* 4 1 1  ; 
where,  ill  order  to  render  it  obvious  to  tlia  eye,  tli^e  dbporilj 
i^  exaggerated ;  for  on  ordinary  occasions,  where  great  utoety  Is 


not  required,  this  difiTerence  in  the  degree  of  coaveigence  be- 
tween the  central  rays  and  tliose  near  the  circumference  of  the 
lens,  giving  rise  to  what  is  termed  the  Aberration  of  Sphericity  y 
is  too  small  to  attract  notice. 
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oiples  of  construction,  and  the  mode  of  operation 
are  exactly  the  same ;  and  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  former  is  an  infinitely  more  perfisct 
instrument  than  the  latter  can  ever  be  rendered 
hy  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  art 

'  'With  a  i^ew  Of  simplifying  tKe  subject,  I  hehre  assumed,  in 
lisr,  ateaunt  gisraa  in  tjbe  teaUi  .Ihai  the  Wfs  whi^  arrive  at  the 
eje  are  patallel,  which  in  mathematical  strictness  they  never 
are.    The  focus  of  the  rays  refracted  by  a  convex  lens  is  more 


remote  in  proportion  m  the  rayi  are  iiiore  divergent ;  or,  in  other 
words,  proceed  from  neuter  objecta.  This  h  il  lust  rated  by 
figures  412,  413,  nnd  414;  to  which  1  shall  again  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  iu  tli6  se<^ud. 
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^  3.  Structure  of  the  £kfe. 

One  of  the  mSiiiy  points  of  superiority  wJbicH  the 
eye  posBesses  over  the  ordinary  camera  obscura 
is  derived  from  its  spherical  shape,  adapting  the 
retina  to  receive  every  portion  of  the  images 
produced  by  refraction,  which  are  themselves 
curved;  whereas  had  they  been  received  on  a 
plane  surface,  as  they  usually  are  in  a  camera 
obscura,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  image 
would  have  been  indistinct.  This  spherical  form 
is  preserved  by  means  of  the  firm  membrane 
which  jwrotect  the  eye,  and  which  are  termed 
its  Coats  i  and  the  transparent  media  which 
they  enclose,  and  which  eifect  the  convergence 
of  the  rays,  are  termed  the  Humours  of  ike  Eye* 
There  are  in  this  organ  three  principal  coats, 
and  three  humours ;  composing  altogether  what 
is  called  the  Globe  of  the  Eye.  Fig.  415,  which 
gives  an  enlarged  view  of  a  horizontal  sectiom 
of  the  right  eye,  exhibits  distinctly  all  these 
parts. 

The  outermost  coat  (s),  which  is  termed  the 
Sclerotica^  is  exceedingly  firm  and  dense,  aod 
gives  to  the  globe.of  the  eye  the  mechanical  sup- 
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port  it  requires  for  the  performance  of  its  delin- 
eate functions.  It  is  perforated  behind  by  the ' 
optic  nerve  (o),  which  passes  onwards  to  be  exr 
panded  into  the  retina  (r).  The  sclerotica  does 
not  extend  farther  than  about  four-fifths  of  the 
;globe  of  the  eye;  its  place  in  front  being  supi- 
plied  by  a  transparent  convex  membrane  (c). 


called  the  Cornea^  which  is  more  prominent  than 
the  rest  of  the  eye-ball.  A  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  and  the  centre  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  is  called  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
The  Sclerotica  is  lined  internally  by  the  Choroid 
coat  (x),  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  tissue  of 
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4>lood  vessels,  for  sapplying  nourfohmeirt  to  Ibe 
^ye.  It  lias  on  its  inner  suffeee  a  layer  of  a  dafk 
colonred  riscid  secretion,  known  by  tbe  mime  of 
the  Pigmemtum  nigrum,  or  black  p^ment.  Its 
use  is  to  absorb  all  the  light  K^kb'may  happen 
to  be  irregidarly  scattered  ftroogh  the  eye,  m 
conseqaence  of  reflection  from  different  quarters; 
and  it  serves,  therefore,  the  same  purpose  as  the 
black  paint,  with  which  tbe  inside  of  optical  in- 
struments, such  as  telescopes,  microscopes,  and 
camerae  obscursB,  is  darkened.  Within  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum,  and  almost  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  it*,  the  Retina  (r)  is  expanded ;  ££iftn- 
ing  an  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  layer  of 
nervous  matter,  supported  by  a  fine  membrane. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  are  filled  with  the  vitreous  humour  (v),  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  pellucid  and  elastic 
jelly,  contained  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  tex- 
ture of  cellular  substance.  The  Crystalline 
humour  (l),  which  has  the  shape  of  a  double 
convex  lens,  is  formed  of  a  denser  material  tiian 
any  of  the  other  humours,  and  occupies  the  fore- 
part of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  immediatdy  in  froat 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  th<sre  hollowed 
to  receive  it.    The  space  which  intarvenes  be- 

*  Between  the  pigmentum  and  the  retina  there  is  found  a  very 
fine  membrane,  discovered  by  Dr.  Jacobson:  its  use  has  not 
been  ascertained. 
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tweeo  the  lead  and  the  coniea  »  filled  >/ritk  a 
firafery  secretion  (a),  called  the  Aqueous  kumouTi 
This  space  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  pos-^ 
tenor  chamber  by  a  flat  circular  partition  (i^ 
termed  the  Iris.        ... 

The  iris  has  a  o^itral  perforation  (p),  called 
the  Pupilj  and  it »  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  oho^ 
roid-coatt  by  a  white  dastio  ring  (o)^  qalled  the 
CiUmy  Ligament.  The  ppsterior  surface  of  the 
iris  is  called  the  Uvea^  and  is  lined  with  a  daik 
brown  pigment.  The  structure  o£  the  iris  is  very 
peculiar/ brang  composed  of  two  layers  of  con- 
tractile fibres ;  the  oqe,  forming  e<Hiceptric  cir- 
cles ;  the  other,  disposed  like  radii  between  Ihe 
oirfer  and  inner  margin*^  When  the  former  act, 
ihe  pdpil  is  costracted ;  when  the  latter  act,  the 
breadth  of  the  iris  is  dimimsbed,  ^(od  the  pupil 
:is»  of  course,  dilated.  By  varying  the  siae  of  the 
pqpil  the  qwmlaty  of  light  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  is  regulated,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  sensibility  of  Ihe  retina.  When  the 
intensity  of  the  lig^t  woidd  be  injurious  to  that 
highly  delicate  oigan,  the  pupil  is  instantly  con- 
tracted, so  as  to  exclude  the  greater  portion ; 
*and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  light  is  too 
feeble,  it  is  dilated,  in  order  to  admit  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible.     The  iris  also  serves  to  in- 

♦.  See  Fig.  47.  vol.  i,  p.  136. 
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teicept  such  rays  as  would  have  fallen  on  paits 
of  the  crystalline  lens  less  fitted  to  produce  their 
regular  refraction,  the  object  of  which  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  have  examined  the 
functions  of  this  latter  part.  But,  before  engag- 
ing in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  proper  to  complete 
this  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  by 
describing  the  principal  parts  of  the  sq[)parato8 
belonging  to  that  organ,  which  are  exterior  to 
the  eye-ball,  and  may  be  considered  as  its  ap- 
pendages. 

The  purposes  answered  by  the  parts  exterior 
to  the  eye-ball  are  chiefly  those  of  motioD,  of 
lubrication,  and  of  protection. 

As  it  is  the  central  part  of  the  retina  which  is 
^endowed  with  the  greatest  share  of  seo8ibility> 
it  is  necessary  that  the  images  of  the  objects  to 
be  viewed  should  be  made  to  fall  on  this  part; 
and  consequently  that  the  eye  should  be  capa* 
ble  of  having  its  axis  instantly  directed  to  those 
objects,  wherever  they  may  be  situated.  Hence 
muscles  are  provided  within  the  orbits,  foreflect- 

ing    the    motions  of  the 
^^  J^f^    eye-ball.    A  view  of  these 

muscles,  with  their  attach- 
ments to  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  but  separated  from 
the  other  parts,  is  giv«^ 
in  Fig.  416.  Four  of  these 
proceed  in  a  straight  course  from  the  bottom  of 
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the  orlrit^  arising  from  the  mai^in  of  tbe  aperture 
tfarough  which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  and  being 
inserted  by  a  broad  .tendinous  expansion  into  the 
ibre-part  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  Three  of  these 
are  marked  a,  fi;^  and  c  in  the  figure ;  and  the 
ledge  of  the  fourth  is  seen  behind  and  above  b. 
These  straight  musdesy  as  they  are  called »  sur- 
round the  optic  nerve  and  the  eye-ball;,  forming 
<fbur  longitudinal  bands-;  one  (a)  being  situated 
above/ for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  eye  up- 
wards ;  a  8ec<md  (c),  situated  below^  for  turning 
it  downwards ;  and  the  two  others,  cm  either  side, 
for  performing  its  lateral  motions  to  the  right  or 
left.  The  cavity  of  the  orbits  being  considerably 
larger  than  tiie  eye-ball,  the  intervening  space^ 
especially' at  the  back  part,  is  filled  up  by 
fat,  which  serves  as  a  soft  cushion  for  its  pro^ 
tection,  and  for  enabling  it  to  roll  freely  in  all 
directions. 

'Besides  these  straight  muscles,  there  are  also 
two  others  (s  and  i),  termed  the  oblique  muscles, 
jvhich  give  the  eye-ball  a  certain  degree  of  rota- 
tion on  its  .axis.  When  these  act  in  conjunction, 
they  draw  the  eye  forwards,  and  serve  as  anta- 
gonists to  the  combined  power  of  the  straight 
muscles.  The  upper  oblique  muscle  (s)  is  re^ 
maikable  for  the  artificial  manner  in  which  its 
tendon  passes  through  a  cartilaginous  pulley  (p) 
in  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  then  turns  back 
again  to  be  inserted  into  the  eye^ball ;  so  that  the 
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effect  produced  by  the  action  of  the  mnficle  n  « 
motion  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
in  which  its  fibres  contract.  This  mechttiiffliy 
simple  as  it  is,  affords  one  of  the  most  pdpoUe 
instances  that  can  be  adduced  of  express  contri* 
vance ;  for  in  no  other  situation  could  the  muscle 
have  been  so  conveniently  lodged  as  wiAin  the 
eye-ball ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  ita  tendoix 
have  been  made  to  pull  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  muscle,  than  by  the  interposition  of  a 
pulley,  turning  the  tendon  complet^y  round. 

The  fore-part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which  is 
of  a  white  colour,  is  connected  with  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  by  a  membrane,  termed 
the  Conjunctiva^^  This  memlntuie,  on  arriving 
at  the  base  of  the  eye-lids,  is  folded  forwards  so 
as  to  line  their  inner  surfaces,  and  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  skin  which  covers  their  outer 
sides.  The  surfaces  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of 
the  cornea  are  kept  constantly  moist  by  the 
tears,  which,  are  as  constantly  secreted  by  th«. 
Lacrimal  glands.  Each  gland,  (as^  shown  at  ^ 
Fig.  417,)  is  situated  above  (he  eye,  in  a  hdA. 


*  An  abundant  supply  of  nerves  has  been  bestowed  on  thi& 
membrane  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon  it  that  exqukile 
degree  of  .sensibility  which  was  necessary  to  give  immediate  wmp* 
hag  of  the  slightest  danger  to  so  important  an  organ  as  the  eye 
from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  bodies.  That  this  is  the  intention 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  possess 
but  little  sensibility  compared  with  the  external  surface. 
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low  of  the  orbit ;  and  the  ducts  (d)  proceeding 
ftpom  it  open  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  upper 
eye-lid  (e).  This  fluid,  the  uses  of  which  are 
obTiously  to  wash  away  dust,  or  other  irritating 
substances  which  may  happen  to  get  introduced, 
is  distributed  over  the  outer  surfisu^e  of  the  eye 
by  means  of  the  eye-lids.    Each  lid  is.  sop- 


ported  by  an  elastic  plate  of  cartilage,  shaped 
like  a  crescent,  and  covered  by  integuments; 
An  orbicular  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in 
a  circulfur  direction,  immediately  underneath  the 
skin,  all  round  the  eye,*  is  provided  for  closing 
them.  The  upper  eye-lid  is  raised  by  a  separate 
muscle,  contained  within  the  orbit,  immediately 
above  the  upper  straight  muscle  of  the  eye-ball. 


*  See  Fig.  46,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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The  eye-lashes  are  curved  in  opposite  direbtions; 
80  as  not  to  inteirfere  with  each  other  when  the 
•ye-lids  are  closed.  Their  utility  in  guarding 
the  eye  against  the  entrance  of  various  sub- 
Stances,  such  as  hairs,  dust,  or  perspiration,  and 
also  in  shading  the  eye  from  too  strong  im-^ 
pressiens  of  li^t,  is. sufficiently  apparent.  Hie 
eye-lids,  in  closing,  meet  first  at  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye ;  and  their  junction  proceeds 
along  the  line  of  their  edges,  towards  the  inner 
angles,  till  the  contact  is  complete:  by  this 
means  the  tears  are  carried  onwards  in  that 
direction,  and  accumulated  at  the  inner  comer 
of  the  eye ;  an  effect  which  is  promoted  by  the 
bevelling  of  the  margins  of  the  eye-lids,  which, 
when  they  meet,  form  a  channel  for  the  fluid  to 
pass  in  that  manner.  When  they  arrive  at  the 
inner  comer  of  the  eye,  the  tears  are  conveyed 
away  by  two  slender  ducts,  the  orifices  of  which, 
called  the  puficta  lacryinalia  (p,  p),  are  seen  at 
the  iiiner  ccfitaer  of  each  eye-lid,  and  are  sepa-^ 
rated  by  a  round  projecting  body.(c),  connect^ 
with  a  fdd  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  tended  thfe 
laerynud  canmcle.  The  two  dui^ts  soon  unite  to 
forin  one  passage,  which  opeAS  Sato  a  8ac(sX 
i^tuated  at  the  upper  part  <^  the  sides  of  the 
nose,  and  terminating  below  (at  n)  in  the  cavity 
of  the  jnostrils,  into  which  the  tears  are  ulti- 
mately conducted.  When  the  secretion  of  the 
tears  is  too  abui^dant  to  be  carried  off  by  this 
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chliimel,  they  overflow  ut>on  the  clie^d;  biijl^ 
idien  the  quantity  is  not  eKcessive,  the  ten- 
dency to  flow  over,  the  eye-lid  is  checked  by  ah 
oily  secretion. proceeding  timn. a  fow  of  minute 
glands,  situated  at  the  edge  .of  the  eye^lids,  and 
termed  the  Meib&mi€m  glands. 

The  eye-bro\iB  are  a  further  protection  to  the 
eyes;  the  diraetipn  of  the  hiairs  being  such  as 
to  turn  away  from  ihdm  any  :drops  <^  rain  or 
of  perspirc^oh,  which  may  chance  to  fall  from 
above. 

Excepting  in  fronts  where  the  eyes  are  covered 
and  protected  by  the  eye-lids,  these  important 
organs  are  on  all  sides  effectually  guarded  from 
injury  by  being  ccmtained  in  a  hollow  bony 
socket,  termed  the  orbit,  and  composed  of  sev^^ 
portions  of  bone.  These  seven  elements  niay  be 
recognised  in  the .  skulls  of  all  the  mammalia, 
and  perhaps  also  in  those  of  all  other  verte-' 
biated  animals;  affording  a  remarkable  illustran 
tion  of  the  imity  of  the  plans  of  nature  in  the 
construction  of  the  animal  fabric.  t 


^4.  Physiology  of  perfect  Vision. 

The  rays  of  light,  proceeding  from  a  distant 
object,  strike  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cornea,  which  being  of  greater  d^sity  than  tha 
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air,  refracto  them,  and  makeB  them  eoftrefge  to* 
wards  a  distant  focus.  This  effect,  howeyer,  w 
in  part  counteracted  on  dieir  emeigance  fiom 
the  concave  posterior  surfiice  of  the  comett, 
when  the  rays  enter  into  the  aqueous  humour. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  refracted,  and 
made  to  converge  to  a  degree  equal  to  that 
which  tiiey  would  have  undergone  if  they  had 
at  once  impinged  against  the  convex  surface  id 
the  aqueous  humour,  supposing  the  cornea  not 
to  have  been  interposed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  light  which  has 
thus  entered  the  aqueous  humour  is  arrested  in 
its  course  by  the  iris ;  so  that  it  is  only  those 
rays  which  are  admitted  through  the  pupil  that 
are  subservient  to  vision.  These  next  arrive  at 
the  crystalline  lens,  where  they  undergo  two  re- 
fractions ;  the  one  at  the  anterior,  the  ad^er  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  that  body.  Both  these 
surfaces  being  convex  outwardly,  and  the  lens 
being  a  denser  substance  than  either  the  aque- 
ous or  the  vitreous  humours,  the  eflfect  of  belh 
these  refractions  is  to  increase  the  convergence 
of  the  rays,  and  to  bring  them  to  unite  in  a  focus 
on  the  retina  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  refractions  is  the 
first ;  because  the  difference  of  density  between 
the  air  and  the  cornea,  or  rather  the  aqueous 
humour,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye  compared  with  one  another. 
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Tbe  aeeumte  contergence  of  all  the  rays  of 
fights  which  enter  through  the  pupil,  to  their 
inespeetiTe  Ibei  on  the  retina,  is  necessary  for  the 
perlei^oii  of  the  images  there  formed ;  but  for 
the  complete  attainment  of  this  end  various  nice 
a^ustments  are  still  requisite. 

In  the  first  {^ace,  the  Aberration  of  Sphericity  ^^ 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  geometrical  law 
of  refiraction,  introduces  a  degree  of  confusion  in 
the  image ;  which  is  scarcely  perceptible,  indeed, 
on  a  small  scale,  but  which  becomes  sensible  in 
mBtihimohts  of  much  power ;  being  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  the  optician  has  to 
Overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope.  NaUire,  in  framing  the  human 
eye,  has  solved  this  difficulty  by  the  simplest, 
yet  most  effectual  means,  and  in  a  manner  quite 
inimitable  by  human  art.  She  has  in  the  first 
place  given  to  the  sur£aces  of  the  crystalline 
lims,  instiead  of  the  spherical  form,  curvatures 
ncM^e  or  less  hyperbolical  or  elliptical ;  and  has, 
,jba  the  next  place,  constructed  the  lens  of  an 
infinite  number  of  concentric  layers,  which  in- 
erease  in  their  density,  as  they  succeed  one  ano- 
ther from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  The  refract- 
ing power,  being  proportional  to  the  density,  is 
thus  greatest  &t  the  centre,  and  diminishes  as  it 
recedes  fit>m  that  centre.    This  admirable  ad- 

•  See  Fig.  41 1,  and  the  note  referring  to  it,  p.  457. 
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justaieiit  exactly  ^(MEvecte  die  deftdfliioy  tif  re- 
fracdoQ,  which  always  takes  plabein  the  oeatnl 
portioiis  of  a  lens  oNnposod:  of;  a  material  <rf 
mufoim  density,  as  comfmnd  with'  the  nfraetaoa 
o£  the  parts  more  remote  finim  the  centsa*' 

The  second  adjustment  for  perfect  Vision  har 
reference  to  the  variations  in  the  distaikce  of 
the  focus  which  take  ^ace  aeoovding  as  the 
rays  arrive  at  the  eye  &am  objects,  at  diflferent 
distances,  and  whic^  may  be  called  the  Aberra^ 
iiom  of  ParaUaa?.  When  th^  distance  of  th^ 
ol^ect  is  very  greats  the  rays  proceeding  front 
each  pcont  arrive  at  the  eye  with  so  little 
divergence,  that  each  pencil  may  be.  considered 
as  composed  of  rays  which  are  paralld  to  eacb 
other;  the  actual  deviation  firom  paralleliSMi* 
being  quite  insensible.  But  if  the  same  object 
be  brought,  nearer  t6  the  eye,  the  diva'gence  e£ 
the  rays  becomes  more  perceptible;  and  the 
effect  of  the  same  degree  of  refraction  is  to 
collect  them  into  a  focus  more  remote  thaa 
before.f    Fear  every  distance  of  the  (dbjectdiene 

.  *  Sir  David  Brewster  has  aicertai&ed  that  the  variatioBS  of 
density  producing  the  doubly  refracting  structure,  in  the  crys- 
talline lens  of  fishes,  are  related,  not  to  the  centre  of  the  lens^ 
but  to  the  diameter  which  forms  the  axis  of  vision ;  an  arrange- 
ment peculiarly  adapted  for  correotmg  tfae  spherkml  tbeaalkmt. 
Pkilos,  Trans,  for  1816,  p.  317. 

t  This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  412,  413,  and  414;  the  first  of 
which  shows  the  rapid  convergence  of  rays  proceeding  from  a 
very  di^ant  object,  and: which  may  be  considered  as. parallel. 
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is  B  t^orrefiponding  focal  distaace;  aiul  wlien^the 
eye  18  ia  a  state  adapts  for  distiHct  vimcm  at- 
one distance,  it  vriil  hare  conliKted  images  o£ 
objects  at  another  dstonce ;  becauae  the  exact 
&xsi  of  the  rays  will  be  situated  either  before  w: 
faehiiid  the  retina.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
retina  be  not  placed  exactly  at  the  point  where 
the  focus  is  situated,  it  MdU  either  mt^reept  thei 
pencil  of  rays  before  they  are  united  into  a  p^nt^ 
or  receive  them  after  they  have  crossed  one 
another  in  passing  through  the  focus ;  in  either 
of  which  cases,  each  pencil  will  throw  upon  the 
retina  a  small  circle  of  light,  brighter  at  the 
middle  and  faintar  at  the  edges,  which  will  mix- 
iisdf  with  the  adjacent  pencils,  and  create  con-;^ 
fiision  in  the  image. 

.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  eye  has  a  powen 
of  accommodating  itself  to  the  distinct  vision  of 
objects  at  a  great  variety  o£  distances,. according^ 
as  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  directed  to  the 
particular  object  to  be  viewed.  The  mode  ia 
which  this  change  in  the  state  of  the  eye  i» 
effected  ha^  been  the  subject  of  much  contro-r 
versy.  The  increase  of  the  refracting  power  of 
the  eye  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  vision  of  near 
objects  is  evidently  the  result  of  a;  muscukur 
effixct,,  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious  when) 

The  second  shows  that  divergent  rays  unite  at  a  more  distant 
focus ;  and  the  third,  that  the  focus  is  more  distant  the  greater 
the  dif  ergence. 
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we  acearatoly  attend  to  the  aoooaipaflTuig  sen* 
Bations.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Young  have  sao- 
dered  it  probable  that  some  change  takes  place 
in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  wt^reby  its  cofupexity, 
and  perhaps  also  its  distance  from  the  tiedna^  sie 
increased.  He  has  shown  by  a  Tery  decisiYe 
experiment,  that  any  change  which  may  talihe 
place  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea  has  but 
little  share  in  the  production  of  the  effect ;  for 
the  eye  retains  its  power  of  adaptation  .when  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  which  the  form  of  the  cornea 
can  in  no  respect  influence  the  reaction. 

But  the  rays  of  light  are  of  different  kinds ; 
some  exciting  the  sensation  of  red,  others  of 
yellow,  and  others  again  of  blue;   and  these 
different  species  of  light  are  refiracted,  under 
similar    circumstances,    in    different    degrees. 
Hence  the  more  refrangiUe  rays,  that  is  the 
Tiolet-  and  the  blue,  are  brought  to  a.  nearer 
focus,  than  those  which  are  less  irofrangible,  that 
is  the  orai^  and  the  red  rays ;  and  this  want 
of  coincidence  in  the  points  of  conyergence  of 
these  different  rays,  (all  of  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  white  light),  necessarily  impairs 
the  distinctness  of  all  the  images  produced  by 
refraction ;  shading  off  their  outlines  with  yarious 
colours,  eyen  when  the  object  itself  is  colourless. 
This  defect,  which  is  incident  to  the  power  of  a 
simple  lens,  and  which  is  termed  the  Chromatic 
Abefration,  is  remedied  almost  perfectly  in  the 
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cTf  e,  by  th^  nice  adjortnie&t  of  tbe  powos  of  the 
different  refractiDg  media,  which  the  rays  of 
Mght  have  to  traverse  before  they  arrive  at  tbe 
retina,  producing  idiat  is  called  an  achramatie 
combination ;  ^  and  it  is  found  that  the  eye, 
though  not  an  abeolutdy  achromatic  instrum^it, 
as  was  asserted  by  Euler.t  is  yet  sufficiently  so 
for  all  the  ordinary  practical  purposes  oi  life. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  whole  apparatus  ap* 
pended  to  the  optic  nerve,  is  to  form  inverted 
images  of  external  objects  on  the  retina/ which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  expanded  extremity  of 
that  nerve.  That  this  effect  is  actually  pro- 
duced, may  be  easily  shown  by  direct  obser- 
vation ;  for  if  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  be 
carefully  dissected  off  from  the  posterior  part  oi 
the  eye  of  an  ox,  or  any  other  large  quadruped, 
leaving  only  the  retina,  and  the  eye  so  prepared 
be  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter,  in  a 
darkened  room,  with  the  cornea  on  the  outside, 
all  the  illuminated  objects  of  the  external  scene 
will  be  beautifully  depicted,  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, on  the  redna. 

Few  spectacles  are  more  calculated  to  raise 
our  admimtion  than  this  delicate  picture,  which 

*  For  the  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  these  achro- 
matic combinations  of  lenses  correct  this  source  of  aberration,  I 
must  refer  to  works  which  treat  professedly  on  Optics. 

t  For  the  rectification  of  this  error  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Young. 
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natmre  has,  with  sueh  exquisite  ert,'  and  with  th^ 
finest  touches  of  her  pencil,  dpread  off&  the 
smooth  canvass  of  this  subtle  tt€^e ;  a  fkMre^ 
which,  though  scarcely  accupyilig  a  space  <^ 
half  an  inch  in  diameter^  Contains  the  deline* 
9tion  of  a  boundless  scene  of  earth  and  sky,  fiill 
of  all  kinds  of  objects,  some  at  rest,  and  others 
in  motion,  yet  all  accfarately  represented  as  to 
their  forms,  colours  and  positions,  and  followed 
in  all  their  changes,  without  the  least  inter* 
fereqce^  irregularity,  or  confusion.    Every  one 
of  th^e  countless  and  ^tupc^dous  <»rbs  of  fire» 
whose  light,  a£(er  traversing  immeawraUe  re-« 
gion$  of  space,  al  length  reaches  our  eye,  ,is  eol-» 
leeted  on  its  narrow  curt^n  intoalutmoiousfiocus 
of  inconceivable  minuteness;  cmd  yet  this  aU 
piost  infinitesimal .  pbint  shall  be  sufficient  to 
convey  to  the  mind,  through  the  i^ec&um  of  the 
optic  mfve  and  brain,  a  knowledge  of  the  iexist- 
once  and  pomtion  of  the  far  distant  luminary^ 
from  which  that  light  has  emanated.    How  infi-« 
nitely  surpassing  all  the  limits  of  our  conception 
must  be  the  intelligence,  and. the  power  of  that 
Being,  who  planned  and  executed  an  instrument 
comprising,  within  such  limited  dimensionS/Sucb 
vast  powers  as  the  eye,  of  which  the  perceptions 
comprehend  alike  the  nearest  and  most  distant 
objects,  and  take  cognizance  at  once  of  the  most 
minute  portions  of  matter,  and  of  bodies  of  the 
largest  magnitude ! 
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§  5*  Comparative  Physiology  6/  Vision. 

In  Ihe  formation  of  every  part  of  the  aniinal 
machihery  we  may  generally  discem  the  predo* 
minance  of  the  law  of  gradation ;  but  this  law 
is  more  especisQly  observed  in  those  oi^ahs 
which  exhibit,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  the 
greatest  complication  and  refinement  of  struc* 
tore ;  for  on  following  all  th^r  yarieties  in  the 
ascending  series,  we  always  find  them  advancing 
by  slow  gradations  of  improvement,  before  they 
attain  their  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Thus 
the  organ  of  vision  presents,  amidst  an  infinite 
variety  of  constructions,  successive  degrees  of 
refinement,  accompa^nied  by  corresponding  ex* 
tensions  of  power.  So  gradual  is  the  progress  of 
this  developement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  point  where  the  faculty  of  vision,  properly  so 
called,  begins  to  be  exarcised,  or  where  the  first 
fodimient  of  its^  organ  begins  to  appear. 

Indications  of  a  certain  degree  of  sensibiUty  to 
light  are  afforded  by  many  ci  the  lower  tribes  of 
Zoophytes,  while  no  visible  organ  appropriated 
to  receive  its  impressions  can  be  traced.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  microscopic  animalcules  ^ 
and  still  more  remarkably  with  the  Hydra,  and 
the  Actinia^  which  ^ow  by  their  movements  that 
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they  fed  the  inflaence  of  this  agent ;  for,  when 
confined  in  a  vessel,  they  always  place  tbem* 
sdves,  by  preference,  on  the  side  where  Uiere  » 
the  strongest  light.*  The  Vef-etiUmmcynammum, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  the  darkest  places,  and 
contracts  itself  the  moment  it  is.  exjposed  ta 
light-t  In  a  perfectly  cahn  sea,  the  Medusa 
which  are  rising  towards  the  surface,  are  seen  to 
change  their  course,  and  to  descend  again,  » 
soon  as  they  reach  those  parts  of  the  water  wbicli 
receive  the  fidl  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
before  any  part  of  their  bckiies  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  atmosphere4  But,  in  all  tbese 
instances  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  ob- 
served actions  may  not  be  prompted  by  the  mete 
s^isation  of  warmth  excited  by  the  cakvific  rays 
which  accompany  those  of  li^t ;  m  which  case 
they  would  be  evidence  only  of  the  operation  of 
a  finer  kind  of  touch. 

The  first  unequivocal  a]|^[>earance  of  visual 
organs  is  met  with  in  the  class  of  Ann^^? 
although  the  researches  of  Ehrenbeig  would 
induce  us  to  believe  that  they  may  be  traced 
among  animals  yet  lower  in  the  scalie;  fof 
he  has  noticed  them  in  several  of  the  ixkob 
highly  organized  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 

*  Suoh  is  the  uniform  report  of  Trembley,  Baker,  Bonnet) 
Goeze,  Hanow,  RoBsel,  and  Scheaffer. 
t  Rapp;  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  of  Bonn,  xiv,  645. 
X  Grant;  Edin.  Journal  of  Science:  No.  20. 
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order  Rotifefa,  and  particularly  in  the  Hydatiwu 
sentay  where  he  hag  found  the  small  black  points^ 
observable  in  other  c^^ecies,  united  into  a  single 
spot  of  lai^er  siise.  Nitsch,  also^  states  that  the 
Cefxaria  viridis  possesses  dnree  wgans  of  this, 
kind.  Pbmariis  pres&Eit  two  or  three  spots; 
which  have  been  regarded  as  visual  organs ;  and 
these  have  been  £cNmd  by  Baer  to  be  composed, 
in  the  Planairia  tarva,  of  clusters  of  black  grains, 
gyrtuated  underneath  the  white  or  transpar^it  in- 
tegum^iL*  The  eyes  of  the  Nats  proboscidea  are 
composed,  according  to  Gruithuisai,  simply  of  a 
small  mass  of  black  pigment,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  optic  nOTvet ;  and  organs  ap^ 
parently  similar  to  these  are  met  with  in  many 
of  the  inferior  tribes  of  Annelida.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  a  matter  of  considemble  doubt  whe* 
ther  the  visual  organs  are  constructed  with  any 
other  intention  than  merely  to  convey  general 
smisations  of  light,  without  exciting  distinct  per- 
ceptions of  the  objects  themselves  fiom  which 
the  light  proceeds ;  this  latter  purpose  requiring, 
aa  we  have  seen,  a  special  optical  apparatus  of 
some  degree  of  complexity.  Axt  approach  to 
the  formation  of  a  crystaUine  lens  takes  place  in 

If  •  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat  Cur.  of  Bonn.  xiii.  712.    See  also 
the  Memoir  of  Dug^,  entitled  ''  Recberches  sar  rOrganisation 
et  les  MoeuTS  des  Planaires,"  in  the  Annalea  des  Sc.  Nat.  zv. 
148. 
t  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  of  Bonn,  xi,  242. 
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the  genus  jfiiinw  c£Cuyi«*,(2.fO»m;SaY.)  w 
foua  the  aocount  giien  by  Prb£BSS0r  Mnller^, 
baB  &ur  eyea«  silinited  on  the  hinder  part  of  th^ 
head^  and  covered  with  the  epid^ram ;  but  con« 
tainiog  m  their  middora  spiierule,  .compoBed  of 
w.  i^paqve  white  Babatance,  snrrounded  by  d 
black  pj^menty  and  penetrated  by  an  optie 
iw^pve,  which  IB  continued  to  liie  bram.  On  the 
other  hand^  PnriCeBBcnr  Weber  £Mnd  in  the  JSu-^ 
medtcincdis^  or  cinnmon  leech,  no  less  than  ten 
minute  eyes,  arranged  is  a  Benaicircle,  m  ftont 
of  the  head,  and  prelecting  a  little  from  the  snr* 
face  of  the  integument :  they  pred^it  externally 
a  convex,  and  pierfeedy  transparient  cornea; 
while  internally,  they  are  prolonged  into  cylin- 
drical tubes, .  containfaig  a  black  pigment  f ; 
structureB,  appavoitly  Bubeervient  to  ii  ^cies 
of  TiBidn  of  a  higher  order  than  that  whiefa  con-* 
siatB  in  the  simple  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
light. 

No*  organs  havuig^  the  most  distant  .rehttion  to 
the  #^BBe  ef  vmon  have  ever  been  observed  in 
any  of  the  Acephal0u^,<or  bivalve MoHasda';  bnt 
v^ous  fnpeciBsi  of  Gaatenopoda  have '  organs 
which  appear  to  esercise" this  sense,  sitnated 
sometimes  at  the  base,  sometimes  at  the  middle, 
and  freqtaently  at  the  extremity  (tf  the  tenta^ 

*  Annates  des  Soiences  Naturell^,  xxii,  23. 
t  Meckel,  Archiv  fur  Anatomie   und    Physiologie;    1824» 
p.  301. 
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cilia.  Of  the  latter  we  have  examples  Id  the 
common  Slug  and  Snail,  v^ere  these  tentacula, 
or  horns,  are  four  in  number,  and  are  capable  of 
being  protruded  and  again  retraeted,  by  feUing 
inwards  like  the  finger  of  a  glore,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal.  According  to  MuUer,*  the  ^e  of 
the  Helix  pamatia,  r^res^ited  at  e^  (Fig*  41 S)^ 
is  tttuated  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  rounded 
extr^nity,  or  papilla  (p),  of  the  tentaculum,  and 


i^  attached  to  ah  oval  bulb  of  a  black  cokiur. 
It  receives  only  a  slender  ^  branch  (o)  from  a 
large  nerve  (n  n)  which  is  distributed  to  the 
papilla  of  the  tentaeuimn,'  aoid  appears  to  be* 
expropriated  exclusively  to  the  sense  of  touch; 
The  bulb,  with  the  eye  attached,  to  it,  is  repre- 
sented, in  this  figure,  as  half  retracted  within  the 
tubular  sheath  of  the  tentaculum  (s.js);:but  it 
can  exercise  its  proper  function  only  when  fully 
exposed,  by  the  complete  unfolding  and  protru- 
sion of  the  tentaculum.  This  eye  contains, 
within  its  choroid  coat,  a  semi-fluid  and  per- 
fectly transparent  substance,  filling  the  whole  of 

*  Annales  des  Scieaces  Naturelles;  xxii.  12. 
VOL.  II.  I  I 
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ihe^^be;  and  MuUer  alflo  disco^iefed  at  the 
anterior  part,  anotber  transpaieat  body »  hawig 
'the  shape  c£  a  kns.*  ▲  structure  very  oaular 
to  this  was.found  to  exist  in  thoteye  of  the  Mmesc 
trit&m$j  with  the  addition  of  a  distinct  ins,.per- 
fcHTttted  so  as  to  fonn  a  pupil ;  a  part  which  had 
also  been  observed,  together  with  a  eiystallioe 
lens  of  very  large  size,  ki  the  VohUa  ^if0ihimm^ 
by  De  Blainvilie.t  Thus  the  visual  organs  of 
these  Gkksteropoda  appear  to  possess  every  re- 
quisite for  distinct  vision,  properly  so  called. 
Experiments  are  said  to  have  been  rec^itly  made, 
both  by  Leuchs,  and  by  Stei£»Qsand,|  in  whkh 
a  snail  was  repeatedly  obsarved  to  av<»d  a  small 
object  presented  near  the.  tentacidiim ;  tfaos 
affinrding  evidence  of  its  possessing  this  sense* 

The  accurate  investigation  of  the  anatomy  <of 
the  eyes  ctf  insects  presents  considerable  difi- 
eulty,  both  ftom  the  minuteness  of  their  paite 
and  from  the  complication  of  thdr  structoi^ ;  iso 
tlmt  notwxdbstaBding  the  light  which  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  this  interesting  subject  by  the 
patient  and  laborioas  Mseawhes  of  entewidogiste, 
great  obseurity  stiU  prevails  with  regard  to  the 

*  Muller  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Swammerdam's  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  of  the  snail,  which  had  been  contested 
by  Sir  £.  Home  (Phil.  Trans.  1824,  p.  4)  and  other  writers. 

t  Priocipes  d'Anatomie  Compae^e,  i,  445. 

t  Quoted  by  Muller ;  ibid,  p.  16.  These  results  also  corro- 
borate the  testimony  of  Swammerdam,  who  states  that  he  had 
obtained  proofs  that  the  snail  could  see  by  meaas  of  these 
organs. 
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■MNte  in  which  tbeee  dfanifiHtiye  beings  exeretse 
the  sense  of  Tision.  Four  descriptions  of  visual 
organs  are  met  with  in  the  class  of  Articulated 
annuals ;  the  first  are  the  simple  eyes»  or  stem-^ 
wmtm^  as  they  are  termed,  which  ai^>ear  as  lurai 
spots,  resemUiiig  those  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Ittgher  orders  of  Aanelida ;  the  second,  are  the 
Mnghmtnrie  eyes,  which  eon»rt  of  clusters  4r 
Hggri^ations  of  simple  dyes ;  the  third,  are  the 
Mmpowtd '  erfes,  which  toe  fiwrmed  ot  a  vast 
assmnbh^e  of  small  tubes,  each  having  its  re- 
spective {Apparatus  of  humours  and  6f  retina,  and 
tttnMnating  externally  in  a  separate  cornea, 
sli^tiy  devated  above  the  general  surfiu^  <^ 
the  oigan  :  the  Alurth  kind  of  eyes,  which  have 
not  yet  been  distuiguished  by  any  partkular 
appelitttion,  are  constituted  by  a  number  of 
separate  lenses,  and  subjacent  retiwe,  but  the 
whole  covered  by  a  single  cornea  common  to 
them  all. 

Few  insects  are  whoUy  destitute  of  visual 
organs,  either  in  their  larva  or  perfect  states** 
The  larvBB  of  those  insects  which  undei^  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis  have  only  stemmata ;  but 
those  which  are  subjected  only  to  a  partial 
change  of  form,  as  the  Orthc^tera,  the  Hemip- 


«  This  18  the  case,  however,  wkh  the  genua  Ciamger^  among 
the  Coleoptera ;  Braula  (Nitzch)  among  Diptera,  and  alao  some 
of  the  species  of  Pttpiparay  Nycteribia^  and  Melophagusy  which 
are  all  parasitic  insects :  there  are  also  five  species  of  ants,  whose 
naiters  have  no  eyes.   (Muller,  Annates  des  Sc.  Nat.  xvii.  3SS.) 
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tera,  and  the  aquatic  Nfeuroptera,  bare  com* 
pound  as  weU  as  simple  eyes.  Perfiect  insecte, 
^irith  the  few  exceptions  above  noticed,  have 
always  compound  eyes,  generally  two  in  mmi- 
ber,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  and  tbey 
are  often  accompamed  by  st^nmata  situated 
between,  or  behind  them,  on  the  upper  part  oi 
ihe  head.  These  stemmata,  when  met  widi,  are 
generally  three  in  dumber,  and  are  either  placed 
in  a  row,  or  form  a  trian^.  lli.dr  structure 
has  been  minutely  examined  by  Professw  MuHer, 
who  found  them  to  contain  a  hard  and  spherical 
crystalline  lens,  a  vkreous  humour,  and  a  clumMd 
Coat,  with  its  accompanying  black  pigment ;  die 
whole  being  cprered  extesffiially  by  a  xt^vex. 
cornea.  The  stemmata  of  a  caterpillar,  which 
has  eight  of  these  eyes,  are  shown  in  Fig.  419, 


connected  together  by  a  circular  choroid  mem* 
brane  (x  x)  common  to  the  whole ;  together  wiA 
the  separate  branches  (o  o)  of  the  optic  nerve 
(n)  belonging  to  each. 

All  the  Arachnida  possess  eyes  of  this  latter 
description;  and  from  their  greater  size  afford 
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facilities  for  dissection;  which  are  not  met  with 
among  proper  insects.  Their  number  in  Spiders 
is  generally  eight ;  and  they  are  disposed  with 
great  symmetry  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head. 
Fig.  420  represents,  on  a  magnified  sqale,  one  of 
ihe  large  stenmiata,  on  the  head  of  the  Scorpio 
tunewisj  dissected  se  as  to  dis{^ay  its  internal 
parts;  in  which  are  seen  the  coroea.  (c),  derived 
from  an  ei^tension  of  the  integument  (i) ;  the 
didnse  spherical  crystalline  lens  (l)  ;  the  choroid 
coat,  inth  ks  pigm^it  (x),*  forming  a  wide  op^n*. 
ingi  or.  pupil ;  th0  vitreous  humour  (y),  covered 
behind  by  the  retina  (r),  which  is  closely  ap- 
pj|)ied  to  it;  acid  the  o{ttic  nerve  (o),  with  which 
the  .retina  is  ^ontinil9ViB. 

Examplet^  of.  the  conglomerate  ey^  occur,  in 
the  Myriap0da :  in  iheScoUfHmdm,  fer  instancie, 
they  consist  of  about  twenty  contiguous  circular 
pellucid  lenses,  arranged  in  five  lines,  with  one 
larger  eye  behind  the  rest,  vrluch  Kirby  com- 
pares to  a  Sentinel,  or  scout,  placed  at  some  iitde 
distance  from  the  main  body.  In  the  Julus 
terrestrisy  or  common  Millepede,  these  eyes^ 
amounting  tb  28,  form  a  tris^gle,  being  disposed 
in  seven  rows;  the  number  in  each  r^ularly 
diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  apex;  an 
arrangement  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  42  Kf 

«  Marcel  de  Serres  states,  that  some  of  the  stemmata  of  the 
msects  which  he  exammed  contain  a  thin  choroid,  having  a  sil- 
Terj  lustre,  as  if  intended  as  a  reflector  of  the  light  which  falls 
on  it. 

t  Rirby  aad  Spence's  latrodactbn,  &c.,  iii.  494. 
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The  compound  eyes  of  insects  are  ISmned  of  a 
▼ast  number  of  s^arate  cylinder  or  elongated 
cones,*  clos^  packed  together  on  the  sra&ce 
(^  a  central  bulb,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  optic  nerre ;  while  their  onited 
bmes  or  outer  extremities  constitute  the  surface 
ol  a  hemispherical  ^onvexity^  which  often  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space  on  each  side  of  Ae 
head.  The  omal  shape  of  eacfe  "^  these  bases  ia 
tliat  ci  a  hexagon,  a  form  which  admits  of  iheir 
nnifonn  arrangement  with  fiie  greatest  econcny 
of  qMce,  like  the  edls  of  a  homey-comb;  and 
the  hexagonal  diTicni^s  of  the  surface  are  ¥ery 
plsunly  discernible  on  viewing  the  dur&ce  of 
these  eyes  with  a  microscope;  especially  as  there 
is  a  lain  layer  of  black  p^^eit  intervening 
between  each»  Iflue  qiofrtar  betweefn  the  layers  of 
brick.  The  appearance  they  present  in  the 
Mtioloniha^  when  highly  magoifi^,  is  shown  in 
Fig;  432.t  The  internal  structare  of  1h08o  €yea 
will  be  b^  understood  fiMi  the  «eoti(mMsf  Aat 


*  The  mwiber  of  thete  eones  or^^j^bida^'wbich  obmposeifae 
enlifie  oiegjaii  tUfien  nmcli  in  ^iffereqt  ^peci^.,  im  the  iait^  there 
^e  joply  50;  in  a  Scarctbaeus,  3180;  m  the  Bamh/x  mort,  6236; 
lit  the  house-fly  (Musca  domestica),  8000 ;  m  the  Mehlontka 
mlgaris,  88fO ;  m  the  Pkcdena  conu$,  1 1 ,300^  ia  the  LibeUuia^ 
12,544;  in  the  PcptKo,  17^25;  and  in  ^ke  Mo^xMiu,  25»088. 

t  In  the  PhaleruBy  and  other  tribes,  they  are  arranged  in 
squares  (as  shown  in  Fig.  423),  instead  of  hexagons,  and  fre- 
quently much  less  regularly;  as  must  necessarily  happen,  in 
many  parts,  from  the  curvature  of  the  spherical  surface. 
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of  th^  Libellula  vulgaia,  or  grey  Dragon-fly, 
shown  in  Fig.  424,  aided  by  the  highly  mag- 
nified views  of  smaller  portions  given  in  the 
succeeding  figures,  in  all  of  which  the  same 
letters  of  reference  are  used  to  indicate  the  same 
objects.*     The  whole  outer  layer  (c  c)  of  the 
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compound  eye  may  be  considered  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  cornea ;  each  separate  division  of 
which  has  been  termed  a  ComeulCy  being  com- 
posed of  a  homy  and  perfectly  transparent 
material.  Each  comeule  (c)  has  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  the  length  of  which  (l)  is 
between  two  and  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
base  (b).  The  outer  surface  (b)  is  very  ccmrex ; 
but  the  internal,  or  truncated  end  (j>)  is  con- 
cave;  and  the  concavity  of  the  latter  being 

*  These  figures,  as  well  as  the  aocount  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  of  the  Libellula,  are  taken  from  the  memoir  of  Dug^,  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xx.  341. 
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gmall^  than  .the  convexity  of  the 
optical  effect  is  that  of  a  meniscus^  or  concfi^o^ 
conv%x  lens,  with  power  of  costvergkig  to  a  dis* 
tant  focus  die  rays  of  light  which  travenie  it: 


425 


426 


Within  these  corneules  there  is  extended  a  layer 
of  an  opaque  black  pigment  (x),  probably  cour 
nected  with  a  choroid  coat,  which,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  texture^  has  hitherto  escaped  obser- 
vatioti.  There  exists  opposite  to  the  centre,  or 
axis  of  each  corneule,  a  circular  perforation  (p), 
which  performs  the  fimctiond  of  a  pupil.*  Dug^ 
states,  indeed,  that  he  has  witnessed  in  this  part 


•  This  pupillary  apeiture  was  discovered  by  Muller,  after  it  had 
eluded  all  the  efforts  of  former  observers  to  detect  it ;  and  it  wtm 
accordingly  the  prevailing  notbn  that  the  black  pigment  kbied 
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novememtM  of  amtraetidD  and  dikitailioni  like 
thoeeoftheimm^?€rtelmtedam  He  had 

likewise  foQiid  tiMt  there  is  a  small  space  (a) 
interrefting  tbetween  the  extimnity  of  eaeh  eer- 
neule  and  the  iris,  and  filled  with  an  aqueous 
humour.  The  compartments  formed  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  choroid  (x)  are  continued  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  theigen^ral  hemisphere ; 
the  cylindrical  qpaces  whidi  they  enclose  being 
occupied  each  by  a  tranqp»curent  cylinder  (v); 
consisting  of  an  outer  membrane,  filled  with  a 
yiscid  substance  analogous  tp  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. Their  general  form  and  situation,  as 
they  lie  embedded  in  the  pigment,  may  be  seen 
from  the  magnified  sections ;  each  cylinder 
commencing  by  a  rounded  convex  base,  imme- 
diately behind  its  respective  pupil,  and  slightly 
tapering  to  its  extremities,  where  it  is  met  by 
a  filament  (n)  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  all  these 
filaments,  after  passing  for  a  certain  distance 
through  a  thick  mass  of  pigment,  are  united  to 
the  large  central  nervous  bulb  (o.  Fig.  427), 
which  is  termed  the  optic  ganglion.* 


tlie  whole  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  interposed  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  light  beyond  the  cornea.  It  was  evi- 
dently impossible,  wbile  such  an  opinion  was  entertained,  that 
any  intelligible  theory  of  vision,  with  eyes  so  constructed,  could 
be  foroned. 

*  Numberless  modifications  of  the  forms  of  each  of  these  con- 
stituent parts  occur  in  different  species  of  insects.    Very  fre- 
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It  tiras  apprafs  thi^  each  of  the  coBstitaeDt 
ejres,  whidi  oompoae  thift  ¥a0t  aggr^ate,  coq- 
sists  of  a  simple  tube,  fomished  with  all  Ihe  ele- 
meiita  requisite  for  distiaot  Tisioii,  and  eapalile 
ef  receiving  impreamnus  £roia  olgects  situated  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Hie  rays 
traversing  adjacent  comeules  aoe  prevented  fron 
mixing  themselves  with  those  which  are  {nmper 
to  each  tube  by  the  interposition  of  the  black 
pigment,  which  cony>l^ely  Burrounds  the  trsoia^ 
parent  cylindars,  ^and  int^x^pts  all  lateral  or 
scattered  light.  Thus  has  nature  s&ppMed  the 
want  of  mobility  in  the  ^es  of  insects,  by  the 

quently  the  vitreous  humour  (v),  instead  of  formiog  an  elon- 
gated cylinder,  has  the  shape  of  a  sbort  cone,  temtinatiD^  in  a 
fine  point,,  as  riiown  in  Fig.  426.  4tmuB  Durckhcim  lippean  I* 
have  mistaken  this  part  for  an  enlarged  termination  of  the  c^c 
nerve ;  believing  it  to  be  opaque,  and  to  form  a  retina  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  comeule,  which  latter  part  he  cotisidered  as  pro- 
perly the  crystalline  lens.  In  his  elaborate  work  on  die  vom* 
tomy  of  the  MelolOntha,  he  describes  the  ^laments  (r)  of  die  op- 
tic nerve,  in  their  progress  inwards,  as  passing  through  a  second 
membrane  (k.  Fig.  428),  which  he  denominates  the  common 
eborvid,  and  afterwards  unitihg  to  form  an  expanded  layer,  or 
more  general  retina  (a),  whence  proceed  a  smaU  nnmber  of 
short  but  thick  nervous  columns  (k),  still  converging  towards  the 
large  central  ganglion  (g),  in  which  they  terminate.  The  use  he 
ascribes  to  this  second  choroid  is  to  intercept  the  light,  whicfa, 
in  so  diminutive  an  organ,  mi^t  othenrase  penetrate  to  the  gtne- 
ral  retina  and  produce  confusion,  or  injurious  ieritaUoad.  Tbe 
colour  of  the  pigment  is  not  always  black,  but  often  has  a  blnisli 
tint :  in  the  common  fly,  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  resembling 
Mood.  In  nocturnal  insects,  the  transverse  layer  of  pigment 
between  the  comeule  and  the  vitreous  humour  is  absent. 
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vast  mtiltipKcatioti  of  their  number,  a&d  by  pro- 
vkKng,  as  it  were,  a*i$epantte  eye  for  each  sqM- 
rate  point  which  was  to  foe  viewed ;  and  thus 
has  she  realized  the  hypothetical  aTTangeHteofti 
which  suggested  itself  in  the  outset  of  cmr  in* 
quirks,  while  examining  all  the  possible  modes 
of  effecting  this  ol^ect. 

This  mode  of  vision  is  probably  assisted  by 
the  converging  powers  of  each  coroeule ;.  although 
in  parts  which  are  so  minute  it  is  hardly  pos* 
sible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  these 
powers  by  direct  experiment.  In  corroboraticm 
of  this  i^ew  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  cite  a 
valuable  observation  of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
vdative  to  the  eye^fii  the  Astacus  Jhiviatilis^  or 
cray-fidi,  where  the  tength  of  each  component 
tube  is  short,  compared  with  that  of  the  Li- 
bellula.  On  measuring  accurately  the  focal 
distance  of  one  of  the  comeules,  Dr.  WoUaston 
ascertained  that  it  corresponds  with  great  exact- 
ness to  the  length  of  the  tube  attached  to  it; 
ao  that  an  image  €i  an  external  object  is  formed 
precisely  at  tte  pmnt  where  the  retina  is  placed 
to  receive  it.* 

Little  is  known  of  the  respective  fonctions  of 
these  two  kinds  of  eyes,  the  simple  and  the  com 


*  This  interesting  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  Captain 
Rater,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Children,  assisted  Dr.  WoUaston 
in  this  examination. 
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pound ;  both  of  which  are  generally  ppssessed  by 
the  higher  orders  of  winged  insects^  .  Frpm  the 
circumstance  that  the  cpmpound  ^es  are  not 
developed  before  the  insect  acquires  the  power 
of  flight,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are.  miMse 
particularly  adapted  to  the  vision  of  distant  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  expe- 
nments  made  on  this  subject  have  not^  hitherto, 
1^  to  any  conclusive  results.  Dug^s  found,  in 
his  trials,  that  after  the  stemmnta  had  bee» 
covered,  vision  remained  apparently  as  perfect 
as  before ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in-: 
sects  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  compouod 
eyes,  and  saw  only  .with  th^  st^mmata,  they 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  di^tH^igpais^;!^^ 
but  the  mere  presence  or  absence  pf  U^it* 
Others  have  reported,  that  if  the^  stemm^ti^  b^ 
covered  with  an  opaque  varnish,  the  inse^  los^ 
the  power  of  guiding,  its  flight,  and  strili^ea 
against  walls  or  other  obstacles ;  whereas  if  th« 
compound  eyes  be  covered  while  the  stenunat^t 
remain  free,  the  insect  generally  flieq  away^ 
rising  perpendicularly  in  tl^  air,  and.continuingi 
its  vertical  ascent  as  long  as  it  can  .be  followed 
by  the  observer.  If  all  the  eyes  of  an  insect 
be  covered,  it  will  seldom  make  any  attempt 
whatsoever  to  fly. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, are  immoveably  fixed  in  their  situations ; 
but  the  compound  eyes  of  the  higher  orders  of 
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the  class  Crustacea,  are  placed  at  the  ends 
of  moveable  pedicles ;  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
turned  at  pleasure  towards  die  objects  to  be 
viewed.*  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Entomostraca,  comprising  the  various  species 
of  Monoculij  in  which  the  two  eyes  are  brought 
so  close  to  one  another  as  apparently  to  consti- 
tute a  ^ngle  organ,  corresponding  in  its  struc- 
ture to  the  fourth  class  of  eyes  already  enume- 
rated; that  is,  the  separate  lenses  it  contains 
have  a  general  envdope  of  a  transparent'  mem- 
brane, or  Cornea.  Muscles  are  provided  for 
moving  the  eye  in  its  socket;  so  that  we  have 
here  indications  of  an  approach  to  the  structure 
^f  the  eye  which  prevails  in  the  higher  classes 
of  animals.  There  'fi,  however,  a  still  nearer 
approximation  to  the  .latter  in  the  eye  of  the 
Cephalopoda;  for  Sepia  differ  from  all  the 
tribes  belonging  to  the  inferior  orders  of  moUusca 
in  having  large  and  efficient  eyes,  containing  a 
hemispherical  vitreous  humour,  placed  imme- 
diately before  a  concave  retina,  and  receiving  in 
front  a  large  and  highly  convex  crystalline  lens, 
which  is  soft  at  its  exterior,  but  rapidly  increases 
in  density,  and  contains  a  nucleus  of  great  hard- 
ness; there  is  also  a  pigmentum  nigrum,  and.  a 

*  Latreille  ckscribes  a  species  of  Crab,  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterran^n,  haying  its  eyes  supported  on  a  long  jointed 
tube,  consisting  of  two  articulations,  which  enables  the  animal 
to  move  them  in  yarious  directions,  like  the  arms  of  a  telegraph. 
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distiiict  iris,  with  a  kidney-riiaped  pupH.  Tbl» 
eye  is  remarkaUe  for  the  total  Itbs^Me  of  a 
coroea ;  the  integuments  of  the  head  bdng 
cimtinued  orer  the  iris,  and  reflected  over  the 
edges  of  the  pupil,  giving  a  coverii^  to  the  «■- 
temal  surface  of  the  l^is ;  there  is,  of  course, 
no  chamber  for  containing  an  aqueous  humocff* 
The  globe  of  the  eye  is  nearly  spherical ;  but  tlie 
sclerotica  is  double,  leading,  "at  the  posterior  part, 
between  its  two  portions,  a  considerate  space, 
occupied  by  the  large  gan^ion  of  the  optk 
nerve,  with  its  numerous  filaments,  which  are 
embedded  in  a  soft  glandulai*  substance.* 

The  eyes  of  Fishes  diff^  from  thlDse  of  S^ae 
principally  in  the  additira^^  a  distimit  coitoett, 
exterior  to  the  lens  and  ftis,  but  havtiig  only  a 
dight  degree  of  convexity.  This,  iildeed,  is  the 
cdse  with  all  aquatic  animals;  for,  since  the 
difference  of  density  between  the  cornea  and 
the  external  medium  is  but  small,  the  refractive 
power  rf  any  cornea,  however  convex,  would  be 
inconsiderable ;  and  the  chief  Bgeaat  for  per* 
forming  the  requisite  refraction  of  the  rays  is 
the  crystalline  lens.  We  accordingly  in  genital 
find  the  cornea  nearly  flat,  and  the  globe  of  the 
eye  appffoaching  in  shape  to  a  h«Duta|fheie; 
while  the  lens  itself  is  nearly  spherical,  and  of 

*  See  CuYier,  8ur  les  MoUusques ;  Memoir  sur  le  Pontpe, 
p.  37.  In  the  Octopus  there  are  fokis  of  the  skin,  which  ai^>eia' 
to  be  mdiraeoia  of  eye-lids. 
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^reat  densky.  These  circumstmces  are  diown 
ID  the  section  of  the  eye  of  the  Perch^  Fig.  430.* 
The  flatoebB  of  the  cornea  leaves  scarcely  any 
space  for  aqueous  humoor,  and  but  little  finr  the 
motions'  of  the  iris. 

The  Borface  o£  the  eye  in  fishes,  being  con- 
tinually wadied  by  the  water  in  which  it  is 
immersed,  requires  no  provision 
430  ^  of  a  secreted  fluid  for  that  piur* 

pose ;  and  there  ai^  consequent- 
ly neither  lacrymal  apparatus, 
nor  proper  eye-lids;  the  integu- 
ments siupplj^g  (mly  a  thin 
tcanspaiunt  •membrane,  which 
passes  Qv^,  and  pc<^^ts  the  cornea,  serving  the 
office  of  a  conjunctiva*.  The  eye  retains  its  form 
by  the  support  it  receives  from  the  sclerotic  coat, 
which  is  of  extraordinary  thickness  and  density. 
In  the  Shark  and  the  Skate  the  eye  is  supported 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  by  a  cartilaginous 
pedicle,  which  enables  it  to  turn  ad  on  a  pivot, 
or  lever. 

Sir  Da;nd  Brewster  ha&  recently  made  aa  in* 
teresting  analysis  of  tl^  structure  of  the  crystal- 

*  In  this  figure,  as  in  the  others,  c  is  the  cornea ;  l,  the  lens ; 
V,  the  vitreoas  humour ;  a,  the  retina ;  o,  the  optic  nerve ;  and 
%y  the  sclerotica.  There  is  also  found  in  the  eyes  of  most  fishes 
an  organ,  lodged  in  the  space  k,  tenned  the  Choroid  gland, 
which  envelopes  the  optic  nerve,  is  shaped  like  a  horst-shoe,  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  highly  vascular ;  its  use  is  quite  un- 
known. 
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line  leu  of  the  Ccd,  to  iriiich  he  tm  led  by 
^ticing  gome  remafkable  optical  appearances 
presented  by  thin  layers  of  this  substance  wben 
tranraaitting  polarised  light.  He  found  that  the 
hard  central  portion  is  composed  of  a  successioii 
of  concentric,  and  perfectly  transparent,  sphe- 
roidal laminse,  the  surfaces  of  which,  though 
apparently  smooth,  have  the  same  kind  of  iri- 
descence as  mother-of-pearl,  and  arising  from 
the  same  cause ;  namely,  the  occurrence  of  re- 
gularly arranged  lines,  or  striie.*  These  Imes, 
which  mark  the  edges  of  the  separate  fibres 
composing  each  lamina,  con^>6rge  like  meridians 
irom  the  equator  to  the  two  poles  of  the  ste- 


roid, as  is  shown  in  Fig.  431.  The  fibres  tbem* 
selves  are  not  cylindrical,  but  flat ;  and  they 
taper  at  each  end,  as  they  approach  the  points  of 
convergence.  The  breadth  of  the  fibres  in  the 
most  external  layer,  at  the  equator,  is  aboat  the 
6,5d0th  of  an  inch.  The  observation  of  another 
optical  phenomenon,  of  a  still  more  delicate  kind, 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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led  Sir  David  Brewster  to  the  ftirther  discovery 
ef  the  curious  mode  in  which^  (as  is  represented 
ki  Fig.  432,)  the  fibres  are  locked  together  ai 
dieir  edges  by  a  series  of  teeth,  resembling 
those  of  rack- work.  He  found  the  number  of 
teeth  in  each  fibre  to  be  12,500;  and  as  the 
whole  Jens  c<mtains  about  5,000,000  fibres,  the 
total  number  of  these  minute  teeth. amounts  to 
62,500v0Da,00a* 

Some  fishes,  which  firequent  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  being  found  at  between  three  and  four 
hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface,  to  which  it 
ifr  impoedble'that  any  sensible  quantity  of  .the 
light  of  day  can  penetrate,  have,  like  nocturtial 
quadrupeds,  very  large  eyes.f  In  a  feW  spe- 
cies, which  dwell  in  the  muddy  banks  of  rivers, 
as  the  CtBciliaj  and  Munena  caca^  or  blind  eel, 
the  eyes  are  quite  rudimental,  and  often  nearly 
imperceptible ;  and  in  the  GastrobranchuSy  De 
Blainville  states'  that  it  is  impossible,  even  by 
the  most  careful  dissection,  to  discover  the  least 
trace  of  eyes. 

R^tiles,  being  destined  to  reside  in  air  as 

.  *  As  far  as  his  observations  have  extended,  this  denticulated 
structure  exists  in  the  lenses  of  all  kinds  of  fishes,  and  likewise  in 
thbse  of  bird^.  He  has  also  met  with  it  in  two  species  of  Lizards ^ 
and  in*  the  Omithorhynchus ;  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  it 
in  any  of  the  Mammalia^  not  even  in  the  Cetacea.  (Phil.  Trans, 
for  1833,  p.  323.) 

t  See  "  Ob^rvations  sur  les  Poissons  recueiilis  dans  un  Voy- 
age aux  lies  Baleares  et  Pythiuses.     Par  M.  Delaroche." 
VOL.   II.  K  K 
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wdl  as  in  water,  have  eyes  aGcomm^dated 
to  theee  varktUe  circuBustaiicea.  By  the  pro^ 
tnisMQ  oi  the  cornea,  and  the  addition  of  an 
aqueoua  humour,  they  approach  neaf»  to  the 
spherical  form  than  the  eyes  of  fishes ;  and  the 
lens  hat^  a  smaller  refractiYe  power,  becauae 
ihe  principal  refraction  is  now  performed  by 
the  cornea.  Rudiments  q£  eye-lids  aro  met 
with  in  the  Salamander,  but  they  are  not  of  suf- 
ficieirt  extent  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eyes.  In  aome  serpents,  the  integum^its  paas 
over  tike  globe  of  the  eye,  forming  a  tram^iareat 
conjunctiva,  w  external  cornea,  behind  which 
the  eye-ball  has  £ree  motion.  This  membrane 
is  shed,  along  with  the  cuticle,  every  time  that 
tlie  serpent  is  moulting;  and  at  these  epochs, 
while  the  cornea  is  preparing  to  detach  itsdf^ 
air  insinuates  itself  underneath  the  external 
membrane  and  renders  it  opaque ;  so  that  until 
this  operation  is  completed,  and  an  entire  sepa- 
ration ^ected,  the  serpent  is  rendered  Uind. 
Serpents  have  no  proper  eyelids ;  but  the  cw^ 
nea  is  covered  by  a  tftmspareht  integument, 
which  does  not  adhere  to  it.*    Lizards  have 

*  It  was  the  goneral  opinion,  until  very  lately,  that  seEpeatt 
are  unprovided  with  any  lacrymal  apparatus;  but  a  small  la* 
crymal  passage  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Cloquet,  Icadiog 
from  the  space  in  the  inn^  comer  of  the  eye,  between  the  trans* 
parent  integument  and  the  cornea.  This  lacrymal  canal  opeot 
into  the  nasal  cavity  in  venomous  snakes,  and  into  the  mouth  in 
those  that  are  not  venomous. 
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noiially  a  single  perforated  eye-lid,  which,  when 
closed  by  its  orbicular  muscle,  exhibits  merely  a 
horisrontal  slit.  There  is  also  a  small  internal 
fold,  forming  the  rudiment  of  a  third  eye-lid. 
The  Chameleon  has  remarkably  projecting  eyes, 
to  which  the  light  is  admitted  through  a  very 
rainnte  perfcNration  in  the  skin  constitnting  tl^ 
outer  eye-lid.  This  animal  has  the  power  of 
turning  each  eye,  independently  of  the  other,  in 
a  great  variety  of  directions. 

The  eyes  of  Tortoises  exhibit  an  approach 
to  those  of  birds :  they  are  furnished  with  large 
laerymal  glands,  and  with  a  very  moveable 
fiiemhrana  nictitanSj  or  third  eye-lid. 

Birds  present  a  still  further  developement  of 
all  these  parts :  their  eyes  are  of  great  siie  com- 
pared with  the  head ;  as  m^y  be  seen  from  the 
large  portion  of  the  skull  which  is  occupied  on 
each  side  by  the  orbits.  The  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  internal  structure  of  these  organs  are  ap- 
parently designed  to  accommodate  them  to  vision 
through  a  very  rare  medium,  and  to  procure  their 
ready  adjtistment  to  objects  situated  at  very  dif- 
ferent distances.  The  fcwrm  of  the  eye  appears 
calculated  to  serve  both  these  purpoiies ;  for  the 
great  prominence  of  its  anterior  portion,  which 
has  often  the  shape  of  a  short  cone,  or  cylinder, 
prefixed  to  the  front  of  a  hemispherical  globe, 
and  which  is  terminated  by  a  very  convex  cornea, 
affords  space  for  a  larger  quantity  of  aqueous 
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humour;  and .  also  for  the  removal  of  the  !«» 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  retma ;  whiereby^ 
the  vision  of  near  objects  is  facilitatted,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  refracting  powers  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  variation. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the'  heinidphe^ 
rical  form  of  the  sclerotica,  this  membrane  in 
birds  is  strengthened  by  a  circlie  of  bony  plates^ 
which  occupy  the  fore-part,  and  are  lodged 
between  the  two  layers  of  which  it  consists.- 
These  plates  vary  in  number  from  fifteen 
to  twenty;  and  they  lie  close  together,  theit 
edges  successively  overlapping  each  other; 
There  is  manifest  design  in  this  arrangenieiit ; 
for  it  is  cleair  th&t  a  ring  formed  of  a  nunibfer  of 
separate  plates  is  better  fitted  to  resist  fracture,* 
than  an  entire  bony  circle  of  the  same  thick- 
ness. 

There  is  a  dark-coloured  membrane,  called  the 
Marsupium^  situated  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
use  of  which  is  unknown,  though  it  appears  to 
be  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  bird  having  extensive  powers  of  vision.* 
The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  eye  offi^B, 
indeed,  a  great  number  of  special  structures  of 


*  It  is  shown  at  m,  Fig.  433,  which  is  a  magnified  section  of 
the  eye  of  a  Goose,  c  is  the  comea;  i,  the  iris;  p,  the  ciliary 
processes,  s,  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  o,  the  optic  nerve. 
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tH^ich  we  do  not  understand  the  design,  and 
which  I  havie  therefore  purposely  oAiitted  to 
iiotice,  as  being  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
treatise. 

In  most  birds  the  membrana  nictitans^  or  third 
eye-lid,'  is  <^  considerable  size,  and  consists  of  a 
s€lfku*transparent  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  lyittg,- 
when  not  used,  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye, 
with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vertical :  it  is  repre- 
sented at  N,  Fig.  434,  covering  half  the  surface 
of  the  eye:  its  motion,  like  that  of  a  curtain,  is 
horizontal,  a)id  is  effected  by  two  muscles:  the 
first  of  which,  seen  at  q,  in  Fig.  435,  is  called 
from  its  shape  the  quddrattLs^oxid  arises  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  sclerotica :  its  fibres 
descending  in  a  parallel  course  towards  the  optic 


nerve,  where  they  terminate,  by  a  semi-circular 
edge,  in  a  tubular  tendon.     This  tendon  has  no 
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particular  attachment,  but  is  employed  fw  the 
purpose  of  serving  as  a  loop  for  the  passage  of 
the  lofiQ  tendon  c{  the  second  muscle  (p),  whieh 
is  called  the  pyramidalis,  and  which  arises  fimaiL 
the  lower  and  hack  part  of  the  sclerotica.  Its 
tendon  (t),  aft^  passii!ig  through  the  channel 
above  described,  which  has  the  ^ect  of  a  puUejr, 
is  conducted  through  a  circular  sheath,  fumiriied 
by  the  sclerotica  to  the  under  part  of  the  eye, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  Jower  porticm  of  ^e 
loose  ^ge  of  the  nictitating  membrane.  By 
the  united  action  of  these  two  muscles,  the 
former  of  which  serves  merely  to  guide  the 
tendon  of  the  latter,  and  increase  the  velocity  of 
its  action,:  the  membrane  is  rapidly  drawn  over 
the  frwt  of  the  globe.  Its  return  to  its  former 
position  is  effected  simply  by  its  own  elasticity, 
which  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  back  to  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye.  If  the  membrane  its^  had 
been  furnished  with  muscular  fibres  for  effecting 
this  motion,  they  would  have  interfered  with  its 
use  by  obstructing  the  transmission  of  light. 

The  eyes  of  quadrupeds  agree  in  their  gcoieral 
structure  with  those  of  man.  In  almost  all  the 
inferior  tribes  they  are  placed  laterally  in  the 
head;  each  having  independent  fields  of  visi<m, 
and  the  two  together  commanding  an  extensive 
portion  of  the  whole  sphere.  This  is  the  case 
very  generally  among  Fishes,  Beptiles»  find 
Birds.    Some  exceptionsi  indeed,  occur  in  par- 
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ticukMT  tribfiB  of  the  firat  of  these  daises,  m  in  the 
Urm^oscefmsy  where  the  eyee  are  durected  imme- 
lately  upwards;  in  the  Ray  and  the  CcMie- 
mynmsi,  where  their  direction  is  oblique ;  and  in 
the  PieuronecteSf  where  there  is  a.  remarkable 
want  of  symmetry  between  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  body,  and  where  both  eyes,  as  well 
as  the  mouth,  are  apparently  situated  on  one 
side.  Among  birds,  it  is  only  in  the  tribe  of  O wls^ 
which  are.  nocturnal  and  predaeeous,  that  we  find 
hoth  eyes  placed. in  front  of  the  head.  In  the 
lower  quadrupeds,  the  eyes  are  situated  laterally, 
«o  that  the  optic  axes  form  a  Tery  obtuse  angle 
with  each  other.  As  we  ascend  towards  the 
Quadrumana  we  find  this  angle  becoming 
smaller ;  till  at  length  the  approximatign  of  the 
fields  of  view  of  the  two  eyes  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  both  directed  to  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time.  In  the  human  spocks 
the  axes  of  the  two  orbits  approach  nearer  to 
parallelism  than  in  any  of  the  ether  mammalia ; 
and  the  fields  of  vision  of  both  eyes  c<Hndde 
nearly  in  their  whole  extent.  This  is  probably 
a  circumstance  of  considerable  itnportance  with 
regard  to  our  acquisition  of  ccnrrect  perceptions 
by  this  sense. 

In  the  magnitude  of  the  organ  colnpared  with 
that  of  the  body,  we  may  occasionally  observe 
some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  animal  and 
the  nature  of  its  pursuits.    Herbivorous  animals, 
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and  jespeciaily  those  whose  bulk  is  great,  as 
the  Elephant  J  the  Rhinoceros^  and  the  Hippo- 
potamusy  have  comparatively  small  eyes;  for 
that  of  the  elephant  does  not  exceed  two  incln 
in  diameter.  The  eye  of  the  Whale  is  not  much 
more  than  the  200th  part  of  the  length  of  the 
body.  In  the  purely  carnivorous  tribes,  which 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  chase  of  living  prey> 
the  organ  of  vision  is  large,  and  occupies  a -cod- 
siderable  portion  of  the  head ;  the  orbit  is  much 
developed,  and  encroslches  xm  the  bones  of  the 
iace;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bony. par- 
tition separating  the  globe  of  the  eye  fir6m  the 
temporal  muscle  is  supplied  by  ligament  alone: 
so  that  when  that  muscle  is  in  strong  action,  the 
eye  is  pressed  outwards,  giving  a  peculiar  ferocity 
of  expression  to  the  countenance. 

While  nature  has  thus  bestowed  great  acuter 
ness  of  sight  on  pursuing  animals,  she  has^ 
on  the  other  hand,  been  no  less  careful  to  arm 
those  which  are  the  objects  of  pursuit,  witli 
powers  of  vision,  enabling  them  to  perceive 
their  enemies  from  afar,  and  avoid  the  impeodr 
ing  danger.  Thus,  large  eyes  are  bestowed 
on  the  Rodeniia  and  the  Ruminantia.  Those 
tribes  which  pursue  their  prey  by  night,  or 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  as  for  example 
the  Lemur  and  the  Cat,  are  furnished  with 
large  eyes.     Bats,  however,  form  an  exception 
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to  thid  rule,  their  eyes  being  comparatively 
small ;  but  a  compensation  has  been  afforded 
them  in  the  superior  acuteness  of  their  other 
senses.  In  many  quadrupeds  a  portion  of  the 
choroid  coat  is  highly  glistening,  and  reflects 
a  great  quantity  of  coloured  light:  the  object 
of  this  structure,  which  is  termed  the  Tapetum, 
is  not  very  apparent. 

Among  the  lesser  quadrupeds  which  burrow 
in  thef  ground,  we  find  many  whose  eyes  ar^ 
extremely  minute  ;  so  much  so,  indeeid,  as  to  be 
scarcely  serviceable  as  visual  organs.  The  eye 
of  the  Sorex,  or  shrew  mouse,  is  very  snutll,  and 
surrounded  by  thick  hair,  which  completely 
obstructs  vision,  and  requires  to  be  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  subcutaneous  muscles, 
in  order  to  enable  the  animal  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  its  eyes.  These  organs  in  the 
'MoU  stre  still  more  remarkably  deficient  itk 
their  devel(^ment,  not  being  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  and  consequently  not  easily 
discovered.*  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
animal  trusts  chiefly  to  its  sense  of  hearing, 
which  is  remarkably  acute,  fw  intimations  of 
the  approach  of  dang^,  especially  as,  in  its 
subterranean  retreats,  the  vibrations  of  the  solid 

*  Magendie  asserto  that  the  mole  has  no  optic  nerve ;  but  G. 
St.  Hilaire  and  Carus  recognise  the  existence  of  a  very  slender 
nervous  filament,  arising  from  the  brain,  and-  distributed  to  the 
eye  of  that  animal. 
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Mrth  are  readily  trandoutted  to  ite  ears.  The 
Mu$  tjfpMus,  w  blind  imt  of  linnfleoa,  (the 
ZemHi  of  Pallas,)  which  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  western  parts  of  Asia,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  po£isess  even  the  small  degree  of  visioaof 
the  mole ;  for  no  external  organ  of  this  saise 
has  been  detected  in  any  part  of  that  animaL 
The  whole  side  of  the  head  is  covered  with 
a  continuous  integument  of  unifwm  thickneffi, 
and  equally  overspread  with  a  thick  vdveJy 
hair.  It  is  only  after  r^noving  the  dun  diat 
a  black  spot  is  discovered  on  each  side,  of  ex- 
ceeding small  size,  apparently  the  m^re  imper- 
fect rudiment  of  an  eye,  and,  as  far  as  we  cbb 
perceive,  incapaUe  oi  exercising  any  of  the 
functions  of  vision. 

Those  mammalia  whose  habits  are  aquatic, 
having  the  eye  frequently  immersed  in  a  dense 
medium,  require  a  special  provision  for  accom- 
modating the  refractive  power  of  that  organ  to 
this  variation  of  circumstances.  Accordingly  ^ 
is  found  that  in  the  Seal^  and  other  amphibious 
tribes,  the  structure  of  the  eye  approaches  to 
that  of  fishes ;  the  lens  being  denser  and  more 
convex  than  usual,  the  cornea  thin  and  yield- 
ing, and  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  Beg- 
ments  of  the  sclerotic  thick  and  finn;  b^* 
the  middle  circle  is  very  thin  and  flexible, 
admitting  of  the  ready  separation  or  appro^i' 
mating  of  the  other  portions,  so  as  to  elongato 
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or  contract  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  just  as  a  tele- 
scope can  be  drawn  out  or  shortened,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  the  distance  of  the  object  to  be 
viewed.  The  whole  eye-ball  is  surrounded  by 
strong  muscles  which  are  capable  of  effecting 
these  requisite  changes  of  distance  betweai  the 
cornea  and  the  retina.  The  Dolphin^  which  lives 
more  c<mstantly  in  the  water,  has  an  eye  still 
more  nearly  approaching  in  its  structure  to  that 
of  fishes;  the  crystalline  lens  being  nearly 
spherical,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  famished 
with  strong  and  numerous  muscles.  In  birds 
which  frequently  plunge  their  heads  und^ 
water  the  crystaUine  lens  is  mwe  convex  than 
in  other  tribes;  and  the  same  is  true  also  of 
aquatic  reptiles. 
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Chapter  VII. 


PERCEPTION. 


The  object  of  nature  in  establishing  the  organ- 
izations we  have  been  reviewing  is  to  prodace 
certain  modified  impressions  on  the  extremities 
of  particular  nervous  filaments  pirovided  to 
receive  them;  but  these  impressions  constitute 
only  thie  commencement  of  the  series  of  cor- 
poreal changes  which  terminate  in  sensation; 
for  they  have  to  be  conveyed  along  the  coarte 
of  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  central  organ  of 
the  nervous  system  ;*  where,  again,  some  phy- 
sical change  must  take  place,  before  the  re- 
sulting affection  of  the  mind  can  be  produced. 
The  particular  part  of  the  brain  where  this  last 
physical  change,  immediately  preceding  the 
mental  change,  takes  place,  is  termed  the  Sen- 
sorium.  Abundant  proofs  exist  that  all  the 
physical  changes  here  referred  to  really  occur, 
and  also  that  they  occur  in  this  order  of  sue- 

*  It  is  usual  to  designate  the  end  of  the  nerve  which  is  next 
to  the  sensorium,  as  the  origin  of  that  nerve ;  whereas  it  should 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  its  termination ;  for  the  series  ol 
changes  which  end  in  sensation  commence  at  the  organ  of  sense, 
and  are  thence  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  sensoriam. 
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cession ;  for  they  are  invariably  found  to  be 
dependent  on  the  healthy  state,  not  only  of  the 
nerve,  but  also  of  the  brain  :  thus,  the  destruc- 
tion, or  even  compression  of  the  nerve,  in  any 
part  of  its  coulrse  between  the  external  organ 
and  the  sensorium,  totally  prevents  sensation ; 
and  the  like  result  ensues  from  even  the  slight- 
est pressure  made  on  the  sensorium  itself. 

Although  the  corporeal  or  physical  change 
taking  place  in  the  sensorium,  and  the  mental 
affection  we  term  sensaticm,  are  linked  tc^ether 
by  some  inscrutable  bond  of  connexion,  they 
are,  in  their  nature,  as  perfectly  distinct  as  the 
subjects  in  which  they  occur;  that. is,  as  mind 
is  distinct  from  matter ;  and  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  conceived  by  us  as  having  the  slightest 
regfemblance  the  one  to  the  other.  Yet  seur 
sations  invariably  suggest  to  the  mind  ideas^ 
not  only  of  the  existence  of  an  external  agent 
as  producing  them,  but  ialso  of  various  qualities 
and  atti'ibutes  belonging  to  these  agents ;  and 
the  term  Perception  expresses  the  belief,  or 
rather  the  irresistible  conviction,  thus  forced 
upon  us,  of  the  real  existence  of  the^e  external 
agents,  which  we  conceive  as  constituting  the 
material  world. 

Various  questions  here  present  themselves 
concerning  the  origin,  the  formation,  and  the 
laws  of  our  perceptions:  This  vast  field  of 
curious  but  difficult  inquiry,   situated   on  the 
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confines  of  the  two  great  d^artments  of  human 
knowledge;  (of  which  the  one  relates  to  the 
ph«M>Diena  of  matter,  and  the  other  to  those 
of  mind,)  requires  for  its  doccessfri  ealtiTatHm 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  physidogist  aad 
the  m^aphysician.  For  although  our  sensa- 
tioos  are  purely  mental  affections,  yet  inaaDocI 
as  they  are  immediately  dependent  on  physicd 
causes,  they  are  regulated  by  the  physical  lavs 
o£  the  living  frame;  whereas  the  perceptiew 
dmyed  from  these  sensations,  being  the  resslb 
of  kit^bcteal  processes,  are  subject  m(kr  to 
tbe  laws  which  regulate  mental  than  phj'sieal 
phenomena.  It  is  catain,  from  innumerable 
fietcIS)  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  etisteoce, 
die  operations  of  the  mind  are  conducted  by  w 
instrumentality  of  our  bodily  organs ;  and  Ant 
unless  the  brain  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  these 
operations  become  disordered,  or  altogether 
cease.  As  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  insW" 
mentB  by  which  we  see  and  hear,  so  the  brain 
is  the  material  instrument  by  which  we  retrace 
and  combine  ideas,  and  by  which  we  remember, 
we  reason,  we  invent.  Sudden  pressure  on  this 
organ,  as  in  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  pute  a  *^ 
stop  to  all  these  operations  of  the  mind,  if  ^ 
pressure  be  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  remedy, 
and  has  not  injured  the  texture  of  the  ^6itm, 
recovery  may  take  place ;  and  immediatfely  ^ 
the  return  of  consciousness,  the  person  a'Vfafe^* 
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8S  from  a  dbreajtay  havmg  no  sense  of  the  timtf 
vhicb  has  elapsed   since  the  moment  of  the 
attack.    All  causes  which  disturb  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  brain,  such  as  alcohol,  opium, 
and  other  narcotic  drugs,  or  which   disorder 
more  especially  the  circulation  in  that  organ, 
such  as  those  inducing  ferer,  or  inflammation, 
produce  corresponding  derangements  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers;   modifying  the  laws  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  introdi»cing  conAision  in 
the  perceptions,  irregularity  in  the   trains  of 
thought,  or  incapacity  of  reasoning,  and  lead*- 
ing  to  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  of  mentsd 
hallucination,  delirium,  or  insanity.    Eren  the 
i^ongest    minds    are    subject    to   vicissituded 
arising  from  slighter  causes^,  which  afiect  the 
general  tone  of  the  nervous   system.     Vain, 
indeed,  was  the  boast  of  the  ancient   Stoics 
that  the  human  mind  is  independent  of  the 
body^  and  impenetrable  to  external  influences. 
No  mortal  man,  whatever  may  be  the  vigour 
of  his  intellect^  or  the  energy  of  his  applicaticm, 
can  withstand  the  influence  of  impressions  on 
his  external  senses ;  for,  if  sufficiently  reiterated 
or  intense,  they  will  always  have  power,  if  not 
to  engross  his  whole  attention,  at  least  to  in- 
terrupt the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  direct 
them  into  other  channels.    Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  producing  this  efiect  that  cannon  should 
thunder  in  his  ears;   the  mere  rattling  of  a 
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window,  or  the  creaking  of  a  hinge  will  often 
be  jBufficient  to  disturb  his^  philQ3ophical  medi- 
tations,' and  dissever  the  whole  chain  of  bis 
ideas,  y  Marvel  not,"  says  Pascal,  "  that  ths 
profound  statesman  is  just  now  incapable  of 
reasoning  justly ;  for  behold,  a  fly  is  buzzisg 
round  his  head.  If  you  wish  to  restore  ta 
him  the  power  of  correct  thinking,  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing truth,  frojn  falsehood,  you  must 
first  chase  away  the  insect,  holding  in  thFaldom 
that  exalted  reason,,  and  that  gigantic  iiitdlftt, 
which  govern  empires  and  decide  the  destintes 
of  mankind." 

.  Although  we.  must  necessarily  infer,  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  experience,  that  some 
physio^  changes  in  the  brain  acdompany  the 
mental  processes  of  thought,  we  are  in  utter  ig- 
norance of  the.  nature  of  those  actions  ;  and  all 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  the 
cbanges  which  we  are  conscious  are  going  on  in 
the  mind.  It  is  to  these  mental  changes,  there- 
fore, that  our  attention  is  now  to  be  direct- 
In  experiencing  mere  sensations,  whatever  be 
their  assemblage  or  order  of  succession,  the  mind 
is  whpUy  passive  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind 
is  active  on. all  occasions  when  we  connbine  i»to* 
on«  idea  sensations  of  different  kinds,  (such  as 
those  which  are  derived  from  each  sep^*^ 
sense) ;  when  we  compare  sensations  or  ideas  with 
one  another ;  when  we  analyze  a  compound  idea/ 
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and  unite  its  elements  in  an  order  or  mode  of 
/combination  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were  originally  presented.  Many  of  these  active 
operations  of  mind  are  implied  in  the  process  of 
perception ;  for  although  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  diversity  in  the  nature  of  our  sensations 
would  efficiently  indicate  to  us  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  material  agents; 
which  produce  their  impressions  on  our  senses, 
yet  these  very  qualities,  nay,  even  the  existence 
of  the  objects  themselves,  are  merely  inferences 
deduced  by  our  reasoning  powers,  and  not  the 
immediate  effects  of  those  impressions  on  the 
mind.  We  talk,  for  instance,  of  seeing  a  distant 
l^ody ;  yet  the  immediate  object  of  our  perception 
can  only  be  the  light,  which  has  produced  that 
particular  impression  on  our  retina ;  whence  we 
infer,  by  a  mental  process,  the  existence,  the 
poeiti(Hi,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  body.  When 
we  hear  a  distant  sound,  the  immediate  object  of 
our  perception  is  neither  the  sounding  body 
whence  it  emanates,  nor  the  successive  undula- 
tions of  the  medium  conveying  the  effbct  to  our 
ear ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  impression  made  by 
the  vibrating  particles  of  the  fluid,  which  are  in 
direct  contact  with  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  objects  of  percep- 
tion are  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  suggested; 
probably  instinctively,  by  the  accompanying 
s^isations^  bat  having  no  real  resemUance  or 
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cofpespondence  eitfier  with  the  impresmtethem- 
delves,  or  with  the  agencies  which  produce  tbem; 
for  many  are  the  instances  in  which  our  actttal 
perc^tions  are  widely  different  fmn  thB  trath, 
and  have  no  external  prototype  in  nature*  h 
the  absence  of  light,  any  mechanical  preasuie, 
suddenly  applied  to  the  eye,  excites,  by  its  effect 
on  the  retina,  the  sensation  of  vivid  li^t.*  That 
this  sensation  is  presa:it  in  the  mind  we  are  cer- 
tain, because  we  are  consdous  of  its  existence: 
here  there  can  be  no  fallacy.  But  the  pomp- 
tion  of  li^,  as  a  cause  of  this  sensation,  be»g 
inseparably  associated  with  such  sensation,  aad 
wholly  dependent  on  it,  and  corresponding  in  all 
respects,  bo&  as  to  its  duratkm  and  intensity) 
with  the  same  circumstances  in  the  senaatioii, 
we  cannot  avoid  having  the  peroepiiom  as  weQ  as 
the  sensation  of  light :  yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
light  has  acted.  The  error,  th^i,  attaohes*6)  (k 
perception ;  and  its  source  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
mental  process  by  which  p«cepfti€o  »  Aenrti 
from  sensation. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  of  fUk' 
eious  perceptions,  arising  from  iiiii»re8fli(ms  adk 
in  an  unusual  manner  on  the  nerves  of  the 
senses.  One  of  the  most  remarikaUe  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flash  of  light  from  the  transmiaaia) 
of  the  galvanic  influence  through  the  M^ 
nerves.  If  a  piece  oi  julver,  or  <t  pHy  ^ 
passed  as  high  as  possible  between  the  iqtf^ 
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Up  aud  the  gums,  while  at  the  same  ^Dfi«  af 
plate  of  zinc  is  laid  on  the  tongue^  or  applied^to 
the  inside  of  the  cheeks ;  and  if  a  communica- 
tion be  then  made  between  the  two  metals, 
either  by  bringing  them  into  direCtt  contact,  or 
by  means  of  a  wire  touching  both  of  them  at 
the  same  time,  a  flash  of  light  is  seen  by  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
This  appearance  is  the  e£R^t  of  an  impression 
made  eith^  on  the  retina}  or  on  the  optic  nerve, 
and  is  analogous  to  that  occasioned  by  a  mecha- 
nical impulse,  such  as  a  blow  directed  to  the 
same  part  of  the  nervous  system,  both  being 
I^encNBaena  totally  independent  of  the  presence 
of  light.  A  sknilcur  ikilacy  occurs  in  the  per- 
ceptioa  of  taste,  which  arises  in  the  well  known 
experiment  c^  placing  a  piece  of  zinc  and  another 
ef  silver,  the  one  on  the  upper  and  the  other 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  making 
Aem  communicate,  when  a  pungent  and  dis- 
agreeable metallic  taste  is  instantly  perceived : 
this  happens  because  the  nerves  of  the  tdngue, 
being  acted  upon  by  the  galvanism  thus  excited, 
ewQimuniettte  the  same  sensation  as  that  whidi 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  actual  application 
of  sapid  bodies  to  that  organ.  Thus^it  appears 
that  causes  which  are  very  different  in  their 
nature,  may,  by  acting  on  the  same  nerves, 
prodttce  the  very  same  sensation ;  and  it  follows, 
therefore,  limt  our  sensations  cannot  be  depended 
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li^Mm  as  being  always  exactly  corre^Hwd^  widi 
the  qvalities  of  the  external  agent  whicti  excitea 
tbem. 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the  namM^- 
ness  of  those  limits  within  which  all  our  senses 
are  restricted.  It  requires  a  certain  inteasity  ia 
the  agent,  whether  it  be  light,  or  sound,  <ff  cbe- 
laical  substances  applied  to  the  senses  of  smell 
or  taste,  in  order  to  produce  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  s^isation.  On  the  other  hand,  whea 
their  intensity  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  tiie 
nature  of  the  sensation  changes,  and  becomes 
one  of  pain.  Of  the  sensations  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  sense  of  touch,  there  are  many 
*  which  .convey  no  perception  of  the  cause  pro- 
ducing them.  Thus  a  slighter  impression  tJiaft 
that  which  gives  the  feeling  of  resistance  pro^ 
duces  the  sensation  of  itching,  which  is  totally 
different  in  its  kind.  The  sensation  of  cold  k 
equally  positive  with  that  of  warmth,  and  diffsm 
from  it,  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in  species; 
although  we  know  that  it  is  only  in  its  degree 
that  the  external  cause  of  each  of  these  sensa- 
tions differs. 

The  only  distinct  notions*  we  are  capable  of< 
forming  respecting  Matter,  are  that  it  consists  of 
certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  occu- 
pying certain  portions  of  space,  and  capable  ci 
moving  in  space;   and  that  its  parts  thereby 
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awume  different  relative  positions  or  configura- 
tions. But  of  mindj  our  knowledge  is  mme  ex- 
tensive and  more  precise;  because  we  are  con- 
scious of  its  existence,  and  of  niany  of  its  opera- 
tions, which  are  comprised  in  the  general  term 
thought.  To  assert  that  thought  can  be  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  is  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
tarra  matter  to  that  with  which  we  cannot  per- 
ceive it  has  any  relation.  All  that  we  know  of 
matter  has  r^ard  to  space:  nothing  that  we 
know  of  the  properties  and  afibctions  of  mind 
has  any  relation  whatsoever  to  space. 
*  A  similar  incongruity  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
position that  thought  is  ^fu7iction  of  the  brain. 
It  is  not  the  brain  which  thinks,  any  more  than 
it  is  the  eye  which  sees ;  though  each  of  these 
matmal  organs  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  their  respective  effects.  That  which  sees  and 
which  thinks  is  exclusively  the  mind ;  although 
it  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  bodily  organs 
that  these  changes  take  place.  Attenticm  to  this 
fundamental  distinction,  which,  although  obvious 
when  explicitly  pointed  out,  is  often  lost  sight 
of  in  ordinary  discourse,  will  Airnish  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  questions  relating  to  per- 
ception, which  have  been  considered  as  difficult 
and  embarrassing. 

The  sensations  derived  from  the  different 
senses  have  no  resemblance  to  one  another,  and 
have,  indeed,  no  property  in  common,  except 
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diat  they  are  £elt  by  the  same  pereipieM  beiag;* 
A  colour  has  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  a  souai; 
Hor  have  either  of  these  any  similazity  to  aa 
odour^  (HT  a  taste,  or  to  the  JKnsatioiK  of  beat^  or 
cold.  But  the  mind,  which  receiyes  these  is- 
congruous  elements,  has  the  power  of  g^^ing 
them,  as  it  were,  cohesion^  of  comparing  then 
with  one  another,  of  uniting  them  into  comUna*- 
tions,  and  of  forming  them  into  ideas  of  extend 
objects.  All  that  nature  presents  is  an  iifimte 
number  of  particles,  scattered  in  different  perts 
of  space ;  but  out  of.  these  the  mind  forms  iiMli' 
yidua)  groups,  to  which  she  ^¥€S  a  unity  efhet 
own  creation. 

All  our  notions  of  material  bodies  imrolye  that 
of  space ;  and  we  deriye  this'  Amdamenftsl  idea 
from  the  peculiar  sensations  which  att»d  tlie 
Acticms  of  jour  raluntary  muscles.  These  acti<H» 
first  give  us  the  idea  of' our  own  body;  df  its 
various  parts,  and  d  their  figure  and  movemeBts ; 
and  next  teach  us  the  position^  distances,  n^igni* 
tudes,  and-  figures  of  adjacent  object.  Com- 
bined with  these  ideas  are  tbe  more  immediate 
perceptions  of  touch,  arising  firom  contact  wiA 
the  skin^and  {especially  with  the  fingars.  All 
these  perceptions,  varicmsly  modified,  makie  ^ 
acquainted  with  those  mechanical  properties  (^ 
bodies,  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
as  primary  or  essential  qualities.  The  per^ 
ceptions  derived  from  the  other  senses  can  only 
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add  to  the  former  the  ideas. of  partial,  or  secon- 
darjr  quaUties,  such  as  temperature,  the  peculiar 
aoticms  which  {»oduce  taste  and  smelly  the  sounds 
conveyed  from  certain  bodies,  and  lastly  their 
visible  appearances. 

The  picture  formed  on  the  retina  by  tlie  re- 
fracting power  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  is  the 
source  of  all  the  perceptions  which  belong  to  the 
sense  of  vision;    but  the  visible  appearances 
which^these  picturea  immediately  suggest,  when 
t^^  by  themselves,  could  have  given  us  no 
notion  of  the  situation,  distances,  or  magnitudes 
of  the  objects  they  represent ;  and  it  is  altogether 
from  the  experience  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
other  senses  that  we  learn  the  rdation  which 
these  appearances  have  with  those  objects.     In 
process  of  time  the  £c»rmer  become  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  latter ;  while  abstractedly,  and 
without  such  reference,  they  have  no  meaning* 
The  knowledge  of  these  relations  is  acquired  by 
a  process  exactly  analc^ous  to  that  by  which  we 
learn  a  new  language.     On  hearing  a  certain 
sound  ixL  constant  coi\|imction  with  a  certain  idea, 
the  two  become  ins^arably  associated  together 
in  our  minds ;  so  that  on  hearing  the  name,  the 
corresponding  idea  immediately  presents  itself. 
In  like  manner,  the  visible  appearance  of  an 
object  is  the  sign,  which  instantly  impresses  us 
with  ideas  of  the  presence,  distance,  situation, 
form,  and  dimensions  of  the  body  that  gave  rise 
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to  it.  This  aMociation  is,  in  man  at  l^uit»  not 
original,  but  acquired.  The  objects  of  sight  aid 
touch,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  has  justly  observed, 
constitute  two  worlds,  which  although  they  have 
a  very  important  correspondence  and  conuexioB, 
yet  bear  no  sort  of  res^nblance  to  one  another. 
The  tangible  world  has  three  dimensioQS, 
namely,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  the 
visible  world  only  two,  namely,  l^igth  iumI 
breadth.  The  objects  of  si^it  constitute  a  kiod 
of  language,  which  NaturcaddmaeB  to  our  eyes, 
and  by  which  she  conveys  infermatkm  most  ist 
portant  to  our  welfare.  As,  in  any  language,  the 
words  or  sounds  bear  no  r^aiemblance  to  the 
tilings  they  denote,  so  in  this  particular  language 
the  visible  objects  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  tangible  objects  they  represent. 

The  theory  of  Berkeley  recdtved  compWe 
jconiirmation  by  the  circiunstances  attemiing  the 
well-known  case,  described  by  Cheselden,  of  a 
boy,  who,  from  being  blind  frcwon  birth,  suddenly 
acquired,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  power  of  ««• 
ipgy  by  the  removal  of  a  cataract  He  at  fir^ 
imagined  that  all  the  objects  he  saw  touched  h^ 
eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  he  was 
unable  either  to  estimate  distances  by  the  sight 
alone,  or  even  to  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  until  he  had  cmnpared  the  visual  with 
what  has  been  called  the  tactual  impression. 
This  theory  also  affords  a  satisfactory  solution 
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ei  a  qii^^n  which  has  frequently  been  sup- 
posed to  involye  considerable  difficulty ;  naniyely, 
how  it  happens  that  we  see  objects  in  their  tme 
situation^  wh^oi  their  images  on  the  retina,  by 
which  we  see  them,  are  inverted.  To  expect 
that  the  impressiim  hem  an  inverted  image  on 
the  r^ina  should  produce  the  perception  of  a 
similar  position  in  the  object  viewed,  is  to  com- 
mit the  ^rror  of  mstaking  these  images  for  the 
nal  objects  of  pei^ception ;  whereas  they  are  only 
the  means  which  suggest  the  true  perceptions. 
It  is  not  the  eye  which  sees;  it  is  the  njind.  The 
analogy  which  the  optical  part  of  the  eye  bears 
to  a  camera  obscura  has  perhaps  c<mtributed  to 
the  fallacy  in  queirtion ;  for,  in  using  that  instru- 
menty  we  really  ccmtemplate  the  image  which  is 
received  on  the  paper,  and  reflected  from  it  to  our 
eyes*  But  in  our  own  vision  nothing  of  this  kind 
takes  place.  Far  from  there  being  any  contem- 
plation by  the  mind  of  the  image  on  the  retina, 
we  are  utteiiy  unconscious  that  such  an  image 
exists;  and  still  less  can  we  be  sensible  of  the 
position  of  the  image  with  respect  to  the  object. 
All  that  we  can  distinguish  as  to  the  locality  o£ 
the  visual  appearance  which  an  object  produces, 
is  that  this  ajq^earance  occupies  a  certain  place 
in  the  field  of  vision ;  and  we  are  taught,  by  the 
experience  of  our  other  senses,  that  this  is  a  sign 
of  the  existence  of  the  external  object  in  a  parti- 
cular direction  with  reference  (o  our  own  body. 
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It  ifl  not  ufitil  Iqng  after  ibiB  assoouitiaii 
beea  establiBhed  tbtt  we  learn,  by  deductim 
fima  seinitifie  principiesy  tkat  the  p^  of  tftie 
setioa,  on  wliioh  the  impucflwiim  causiag  this 
appeafanc^  is  made,  b  on  the  aide  omwaite  to 
duit  of:  the  ol^eot  itaelf ;  and  akb  that  the  image 
of  a  fitrai^t  ohjiect  ia  carved>  aa  weU  aaiayerted* 
But  thib  aubsaqu^at  informatioii  ean  neinr  hoi- 
terfere  with  our  habitual,  and  periiapa  instine-^ 
tire  reference  oi  the  appearance,  reralti]^  fimm 
an  impression  made  up<xi  the  iippw  part  of 
the  retina,  to  an  object  situated  below  us;  and 
vice  versd.  Hence  we  at  once  refer  impressiona 
made  on  any  particular  part  o£  the  retina  ta  a 
cause  proceeding  from  the  cqiposite  side.  Thus 
if  we  peess  the  eye*ball  with  the  finger  applied 
bA  the  outer  comer  of  the  orlnt,  the  lumincNis 
appearance  excited  by  the  {H*essure  is  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  opposite  or  inner  side  of 
the  eye. 

If  we  place  a  card  perp^atdicularly  between 
die  two  eyes,  and  close  to  the  fece,  the  card  will 
appear  double,  because,  although  each  surface  is 
seen  by  the  eye  which  is  adjacent  to  it,  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  really  is  with  regard  to  that 
^y^  y^j  being  out  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision, 
it  is  referred  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
its  real  situation ;  and  consequently,  the  two  sides 
of  the  object  appear  separated  by  a  wide  inteival, 
and  as  if  they  belonged  to  two  differ^it  objects. 
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Many  otiior  examples  might  be  given  of  similitf* 
faflacies  in  our  yisbal  perceptions. 

All  impres^ohs  made  on  the  nerves  et  sensa- 
ticm  have  a  definite  duration,  and  continue  for  a 
cmtain  interval  of  time  after  the  action  of  1^ 
external  agait  has  ceased.  The  operation  of  t^ia 
law  is  most  conspicuous  in  those  cases  where  the 
presenee  or  absence  of  the  agent  can  readily  »be 
determined.  Thus  we  retain  ^e  sensation  of  a 
sound  for  some  time  after  the  vibrations  of  the 
external  medium  have  ceased ;  as  is  shbwnr  by 
the  sensation  of  a  musical  note  being  the  result 
of  the  regular  succesMcm  of  aeri^  undulations, 
when  the  impression  made  by  each  amtinnes 
during  the  whole  interval  between  two  consecu- 
tive vibrations.  Whether  light  be  caused  by  the 
emission  of  material  particles,  or  the  undulationa 
of  an  etherial  fluid,  its  impulses  on  the  retimi 
are  unquestionably  consecutive,  like  those  of 
sound ;  but  being  repeated  at  still  shorter  int»- 
vals,  they  give  rise  to  a  continuous  impressimi. 
A  familiar  instance  of  the  same  principle  occurs 
in  the  appearance  of  an  entire  luminous  circlp, 
from  the  rapid  whirling  round  of  a  piece  of  lighted 
charcoal ;  for  the  part  of  the  retina  which  re- 
ceives the  brilliant  image  of  the  burning  char- 
coal, retains  the  impression  with  nearly  the  same 
intensity  during  the  entire  revoluticm  of  the 
light,  when  the  same  impression  is  renewed. 
For  the  same  reason  a  rocket,  or  a  fiery  meteor, 
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shooting  across  the  eky  in  the  night,  appeaiB  ta 
leave  behind  it  a  l(mg  luminous  train.  The 
exact  time  during  which  these  impressions  con- 
tinue, after  the  exciting  cause  has  beai  with- 
drawn, has  been  variously  estimated  by  different 
experimentalists,  and  is  very  much  influ^iced 
indeed,  by  the  intensity  of  the  im^Nression.* 

When  the  impressions  are  very  vivid,  another 
phenomenon  often  takes  place;    namely,  their 

*  Many  curious  visual  illusions  may  be  traced  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
curved  appearance  of  the  spokes  of  a  carnage  wheel  rolling  on 
the  ground,  when  viewed  through  the  intervals  between  vertical 
parallel  bars,  such  as  those  of  a  palisade,  or  Venetian  wMow- 
blind.  On  studying  the  circumstances  of  this  phenomoion,  1 
found  that  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  traces  left  on 
the  retina  by  the  parts  of  each  spoke  which  became  in  succession 
visible  through  the  apertures,  and  assumed  the  curved  appear- 
ances in  question.  A  paper,  in  which  I  gave  an  acoQvnt  of 
the  details  of  these  observations,  and  of  the  theory  by  which  I  ex- 
plained them,  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1826,  p.  131.  Abont 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  prosecuted  the  subject  with  the 
usual  success  which  attends  all  his  philosophical  researches, 
and  devised  a  great  number  of  interesting  experiments  on  the 
appearances  resulting  from  combinations  of  revolving  wheels; 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  a  paper  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bntain, 
p.  205.  This  again  directed  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  led 
me  to  the  invention  of  the  instrument  which  has  since  been  intro- 
duced into  notice  under  the  name  of  the  Phantasmascope  or 
Phenakisticope.  I  constructed  several  of  these. at  that  peood, 
(in  the  spring  of  1831)  which  I  showed  to  many  of  my  friends; 
but  in  consequence  of  occupations  and  cares  of  a  more  senous 
kind,  I  did  not  publish  any  account  of  this  invention,  which  was 
last  year  reproduced  on  the  continent. 
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Subsequent  rectirrence,  after  a  certain  intenral; 
during  which  they  are  not  felt,  and  quite  in- 
dependently of  any  renewed  application  of  the 
cause  which  had  originally  excited  them.  If, 
for  example,  we  look  steadfastly  at  the  sun  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then  immediately  close  our 
eyes,  the  image,  or  spectrum  of  the  sun  remains 
for  a  long  time  present  to  the  mind,  as  if  its 
light  were  still  acting  on  the  retina.  It  then 
gradually  fades  and  disappears ;  but  if  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  eyes  shut,  the  same  impression 
will,  after  a  certain  time,  recur,  and  again  vanish  ; 
and  this  phenomenon  will  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals, the  sensation  becoming  fainter  at  each  re- 
newal. It  is  probable  that  these  reappearances 
of  the  image,  after  the  light  which  produced  the 
original  impression  has  been  withdrawn,  are  oc-* 
casioned  by  spontaneous  affections  of  the  retina 
itself,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  ^ensorium. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  impressions  are  less 
strong,  the  physical  changes  producing  these 
spectra  are  perhaps  confined  to  the  sensorium. 
These  spectral  appearances  generally  undergo 
various  changes  of  colour ;  assuming  first  a  yel-- 
low  tint ;  passing  then  to  a  green ;  and  lastly 
becmning  blue,  before  they  finally  disappear. 

Another  general  law  of  sensation  is,  that  all 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  sense  tend  to 
exhaust  their  sensibility ;  so  that  the  continued 
or  renewed  action  of  the  same  external  cause 
produces  a  less  effect  than  at  first ;  while,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  the  abseiice  or  diniBatioii  of  the 
usual  ^ccitesaeQt  leada  to  a  gradual  increaae  of 
iensibiUty,  eo  that  the  subsequent  applkatioii  of 
an  eliciting  cause  prodoces  wore  thatn  the  wool 
effect.  One  of  the  mast  obvious  exemfdifica- 
tions  of  this  lair  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
sensations  of  tetnpers^ure.  The.  very  same  body 
may  appear  warm  to  the  touch  at  one  time,  and 
cold  at  another,  (although  its  teal  temperature  has 
not  varied,)  according  to  the  state  of  the  oi^an 
induced  by  previous,  impressions:  and  a  very 
different  judgment  wiH  be  formed  of  its  tempe* 
rature,  when  felt  by  each  hand  in  saccessioo, 
if  the  one  has  immediately  befiMoe  been  exposed 
to  cold,  while  the  other  has  retained  its  natural 
warmths  Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed 
with  regard  to  all  the  other  senses;  thm  the 
flavour  of  odorous,  as  well  as  sapid  bodies,  de- 
pends much  on  the  previous  state  of  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  perceived;  any  strong  im- 
pression ^  taste  made  oa  the  nerves  cf  the 
tongue,  rendering  them,  for  some  time,  neaily 
insensible  to  weaker  tastes.  Sounds,  which 
make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  auditory 
nerves,  will,  in  like  manner,  occasion  temporary 
deafness  with  r^aj? d  to  jGaint  sounds.  The  con- 
verse of  this  is  observed  when  hearing  has  been 
suddenly  restored  in  deaf  persons,  by  the  opwa- 
tion  of  perforating  the  ear-drum.*    The  sensi- 

*  See  the  note  in  p.  434  of  this  volnme. 
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bility  of  the  amlitory  netves,  whicli  bad  not 
been    accessible    to  fanpresMons   of  sounds   is 
found  to  be  increased  to  a  morbid  degree.    This 
was  r^narkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a 
gentlemim»  who  for  several  years  had  been  very 
deaf,  in  conseqaence  of  the  obliteration  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hear 
a  person  speaking  in  a  loud  voice  close  to  his 
ear.     As  soon  as  the  instrum^it  which  had 
made  the  perforaticm  was  withdrawn,  the  by- 
standers began  to  address  him  in  a  rety  low 
tone  of  voice,  and  were  surprised  at  receiving  no 
answer,  and  at  his  remaining  immoveable  in  his 
chair,   as  if  stunned  by  a  violent  blow.     At 
length  he  burst  out  into  the  exclamation,  **  For 
God's  sake,  gentlemen,  refrain  from  crying  out 
so  tembly  loud !  you  are  giving  me  excessive  pain 
by  speaking  to  me«"    The  surgeon,*  upon  this, 
retired  across  the  room ;  unfortunately,  however, 
the  creaking  of  his  boots  caused  the  gentleman  to 
start  up  in  an  agony  from  his  chair,  at  the  same 
time  applying  his  hand  instinctively  to  cover  his 
ear;  but  in  doing  this,  the  sound  cf  his  fing^ps 
coming  in  contact  with  his  head  was  a  fresh 
iMmrce  of  pain,  producing  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  a  pistol  suddenly  fired  close  to  him.    For 
a  long  time  after,  when  spoken  to,  even  in  the 
lowest  whisper,  he  x^omplained  of  the  distressing 

*  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva,  on  whose  authority  I  have  g^ven 
this  account. 
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loudness  of  the  sounds ;  and  it  was  sevend  weeks 
before  this  excessive  sei^ibility  of  the  soidttory 
nerves  wore  oflf :  by  d^rees,  however,  they  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  their  proper  functicm, 
and  became  adapted  to  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  sound.  Some  time  afterwards,  this  gentlemafit 
had  a  similar  operation  performed  on  the  oth&t 
ear,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results :  the 
same  degree  of  excessive  sensibility  to  sounds 
was  manifested  on  the  restoration  of  hearing  in 
this  ear  as  had  occurred  in  the  first;  and  an 
equal  time  elapsed  before  it  was  brought  into 
its  natural  state. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  extent 
of  this  law  are  furnished  by  the  sense  of  vision. 
On  entering  a  dark  chamber,  after  having  be^i 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  glare  of  a  bright 
sunshine,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  blind ;  for  the 
retina,  having  been  exhausted  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  light,  is  insensible  to  the  wefiker  impres- 
sions which  it  then  receives.  It  ii%ht  be  fflip^ 
posed  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which 
takes  place  on  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  and,  <^ 
course,  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  admitted  to 
the  retina,  is  a  cause  adequate  to  account  for 
this  phenomenon ;  but  careful  observation  will 
show  that  the  pupil  very  rajudly  enlarges  to  its 
full  expansion  when  not  acted  upon  by  light ; 
w,hile  the  insensibility  of  the  retina  continues 
for  a  much  longer  time.     It  regains  its  usual 
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iensibillty,  indeed,  only  by  slow  degrees.  By 
remaning  in  the  dark  its  sensibility  is  still 
farther  increased ;  and  a  faint  light  will  excite 
impressions  equal  to  those  produced  in  the 
ordinary,  state  of  the  eye  by  a  much  stronger 
light ;  and  while  it  is  in  this  state,  the  suddea 
^iposure  to  the  light  of  day  produces  a  dazzling 
and  painful  sensation. 

.  This  law  of  Viaon  was  usefully  applied  by  Sir 
William   Herschel  in  training  his  eye  to  the 
acquiation  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  very  faint  celestial  objects. 
It  often  happened  to  him,  when,  in  a  fine  winter's 
Higbt,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  he  was 
oeciipied  during  four,  five,  or  six  hours  in  taking 
sweeps  of  llie  heavens  with  his  telescope,  that, 
by  excluding  from  the  eye  the  light  of  surroutid- 
ing  objects,  by  means  of  a  black  hood,  the  sen-< 
sibflity  of  the  retina  was  so  much  increased,  that 
when  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  approached 
the  field  of  view,  he  found  it  necessary  imme* 
diately  to  withdraw  his  eye,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  powers.    He  ^dates  that  on  one  occasion  the 
appearance  of  Sinus  announced  itself  in .  the 
field  of  the  telescope  like  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  increasing  by  degrees  in  brightness,  till  the 
star  at  last  presented  itself  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  rising  sun ;  obliging  him  quickly  to  re* 
treat  from  the  beautiful  but  overpowering  spec^ 
tacle. 

VOL..  II.  MM 
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The  peculiar  conetructioii  of  the  orgaoi  of 
\mon  allows  of  oar  distinguishing  the  d&cts  !o£ 
impressions  made  on  particular  parts  of  the 
retina  from  those  made  on  the  rest»  and  from 
their  gieneral  effect  on  the  whole  surface.  These 
partial  variations  of  s^isibiUty.  in  the  r^ina  give 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  ocular  q^ectra^  as  they 
are  called,  which  were  first  iu>ticed  by  Buffi>n^ 
and  ailerwards  more  folly  inviestigated.by  Dr. 
Robert  Darwin.  A  white:  object  on  a  dark 
ground,  after  being  viewed  steadfastly  till  the 
eye  has  became  fatigue^v  produces,  whea  the  leye 
is  immediately  directed^  to!  another  fidd  of  view, 
a  spectrum  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  surround- 
ing space,  in  consequence  oi  the  exhaustiaa 
of  that  portion  of  the  retina  on  which  its  image 
had  been  impressed.  The  converse  takes  place, 
when  the  eye,  after  having  been  steadfieistly 
directed  to  a  black  object  on  a  lig^t  geoond^ 
is  transferred  to  another  part  oi  the  same  field  ; 
and  in  this  case  a  bright  spectrum  of  the  object 
is  seen. 

It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  the  seoa* 
bility  of  the  retina  to  any  particular  kind  of 
light,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  increased  or 
diminished,  without  any  change  taking  place 
in  its  sensibility  to  other  kinds  of  li^t.  H^ice 
the  spectrum  of  a  red  object  appears  green ; 
because  the  sensibility  of  that  portion  of  the 
retina,  on  which  the  red  image  has  been  im- 
pressed)  is  impaired  with  regard  to  the  red  rays. 
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irfaiTe  the  ydlow  and  the  Ukie  rays  still  cotitinue 
to  produce  their  usual  effect ;  and  these,  hf  com- 
bining their  influence,  produce  the  impression  of 
green.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  spectrum  of  a 
green  object  is  red  ;  the  rays  of  that  colour  being 
those  which  alone  retain  their  power  of  fully 
impressing  the  retina,  preriously  rendered  less 
densible  to  the  yellow  and  the  blue  rays  com^ 
posing  the  green  light  it  had  received  from  the 
object  viewed. 

The  judgments  we  form  of  the  colours  of 
bodies  are  influenced,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
by  the  vicinity  of  other  coloured  objects,  which 
modify  the  general  sensibility  of  the  retina. 
When  a  white  or  grey  object  of  small  dimen- 
sions, for  instance,  is  viewed  on  a  coloured 
ground,  it  generally  appears  to  assume  a  tint  of 
the  colour  which  is  camplevkentaty  to  thdt  of 
the  ground  itself.*  It  is  the  etiquette  among  the 
Chinese,  in  all  their  epistles  of  ceremony,  to 
employ  paper  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue ;  and  I  am 
informed  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  for  a  long 
time  after  his  arrival  in  China^  the  characters 
written  on  this  kind  of  paper  appeared  to  him  to 
be  green ;  and  that  he  was  afterwards  much  sur- 
prised at  discovering  that  the  ink  employed  was 
a  pure  black,  without  any  tinge  of  colour ;  and  on 
closer  examination  he  found  that  the  marks  were 


*  Any  two  colours  which,  when  combined  together,  produce 
wbite  light,  are  said  to  be  complementary  to  one  another. 
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also  black.  The  green  appearance  of  the  l^tei^ 
in  this  case,  was  an  optical  illusion,  arising  from 
the  tendency  of  the  retina,  which  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  red  light,  to  receive  im- 
pressions corresponding  to  the  complementary 
colour,  which  is  green. 

A  philosophical  history  of  the  illusions  of  the 
senses  would  afford  ample  evidence  that  liraitt 
have  been  intentionally  assigned  to  our  powers 
of  perception  ;  but  the  subject  is  much  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  treated  at  length  in  the  present 
work.*  I  must  content  myself  with  remarking, 
that  these  illusions  are  the  direct  consequences 
of  the  very  same  laws,  which,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, direct  our  judgment  correctly,  but 
are  then  acting  under  unusual  or  irregular  com- 
binations of  circumstances.  These  illusions  may 
be  arranged  under  three  classes,  accorfing  aft 
they  are  dependent  on  causes  of  a  physical, 
physiological,  or  mental  kind. 

The  first  class  includes  those  illusions  in 
which  an  impression  is  really  made  on  the 
organ  of  sense  by  an  external  cause ;  but  io  * 
way  to  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed* 
To  this  class  belong  the  acoustic  deception* 
arising  from  echoes^  and  from  the  art  of  VOT- 

*  In  the  Gulstonian  Lectures,  which  I  was  appointed  to  read 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  May,  1832,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  A  summary  of  these  lectures 
was  given  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  273. 
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triloquism ;  the  deceptive  appearances  of  the 
mirage  of  the  desert^  the  looming  of  the  hori- 
zon at  sea,  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  the  gigantic  spectre  of  the  Brocken  in 
the  Hartz,  the  suspended  images  of  concave 
mirrors,  the  visions  of  the  phantasmagoria,  the 
symmetrical  reduplications  of  objects  in  the 
field  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  results  of  the  simple  combiijations  of  the 
laws  of  optics. 

The  second  class  comprehends  those  in  which 
the  cause  of  deception  is  more  internal,  and 
consists  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous 
surface  receiving  the  impressions.  Ocular  spec- 
tra of  various  kinds,  impressions  on  the  tongue 
and  the  eye  from  galvanism,  and  those  which 
occasion  singing  in  the  ears,  arising  generally 
from  an  excited  circulation,  are  among  the 
many  perceptions  which  rank  under  this  head. 

The  third  class  of  fallacies  comprehends  those 
which  are  essentially  mental  in  their  origin,  and 
are  the  consequences  of  errors  in  our  reasoning 
powers.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  perceptions  of 
vision  and  of  hearing,  the  formation  of  which  is 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
But  even  the  sense  of  touch,  which  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  least  liable  to  fallacy, 
is  not  exempt  from  this  source  of  error,  as  is 
proved  by  the  well  known  experiment  of  feeling 
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•a  Mi^e  ball,  of  about  the  mze  of  a  pea»  belweea 
iwo  fiogeiB  which  are  croaied ;  for  there  ^  then 
a^  distinct  peicqfition  of  the  preaence  ^  two 
blaUB  instead  of  <nie. 

But  limited  ad  our  eexm»  are  in  their  range 
#f  perception,  and  liable  to  occa«i9nM  enw,  we 
cannot  but  perceive,  that,  both  in  ouTBdyeg^  9fid 
alsa  in  every  class  of  ammals,  they  have  Ijieen 
studiously  adjusted,  not  only  to  th^  pn^eiFties 
and  the  constitution  of  the  mateijial  world,  but 
alM  to  the  respective  wants  and  iiecei^ties  of 
each  species,  in  the  situations  and  ckx^unstaneea 
wh,ere  it  has  been  placed  by  the  gracic^us  and 
b^ieficent  Authw  of  its  being. 
'  If  the  sensorial  functions  had  been  limits.  t» 
m^ne  sensatiota  and  perception^  oofigpined  with 
the  d^acity  of  passive  enjoyn^f^t  and  ijf  puf* 
f/ering,  the  purpose  of  animal  existence;  would 
have  been  but  imperfectly  .accomplish^  ;  for  in 
order  that  the  s^Mient  being  may  0ecur€^  the  pos- 
session of  those  objects  which  are  agre^ble  a^d 
salutary,  and  avoid  or  reject  those  which  are 
painful  or  ii^jurious,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
possess  the  power  of  spontaneous  action.  H^ce 
the  faculty  of  Voluntary  Motion  is  superadded 
to  the  other  sensorial  functions.  The  muscles 
whi(!^  move  the  limbs,  the  trunk,^  thie  head^  ^d 
organs  of  sense,— all  those  parts,  in  a  word, 
>vhich  establish  relations  with  the  external 
world,  are,  through  the  intermedium  of  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  nervous  filaments,  totally  distinct  from 
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tfaose  whick  are  snbBervient  to  sensatkm,* ; 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  sensorium,  and 
,are  thereby  placed  mider  the  direct  c<mtnodi  and 
guidance  of  the  will.  The  mental  a<it  oi  Yolitioa 
is  doubtless  accompanied  iby  8ome  con^ponding 
pjiysical  change  in  that  part  of  the  senscmum, 
whence;  the  motor,  n^vesy  jov  those  distributed  to 
the  muaoles  of  voluntary  motion,  arise.  H^re^ 
then,  .we  pass  from  mental  pl^omena  to  sucA 
as  are  jmrely  physical;  and  the  impreasiony 
whatever  may  be  ks  nature,  originating  in  the 
fiensomim,  is  propagated  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve  to  those  muscles,  whose  contraction  is  re^ 
iq^uired  for  the  production  of  the  intended  aoticm. 
Of  the  function  .of  voluntary  motion,  as  far  as 
€OQcaito  the  moving  powers  and  the  meohaniia 
of  the  iniBtrumraits  em^^oy^t  ^  have  ahready 

•  On  this  subject  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  researches  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  aild  Magendie,  ^ho  have  completely  estaUtshed 
the  disthictiOB  between  diese  two  dattes  of  i^i&rrei^ 

t  A  voluntary  action,  occurring  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  application  of  an  external  agent  to  an  organ  of  the  senses, 
though  apparently  a  simple  phenomenon,  implies  the  occurrence 
of  no  less  that  tweWe  successive  processes,  as  may  be  seea 
by  the  ibllowuig  envmecatioB.  First,  there  is  the  modifying 
action  of  the  organ  of  the  sense,  the  refractions  of  the  rays,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  :  secondly,  the  impression  made 
on  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  :  thirdly,  the  propagation  of  this 
impression  along  the  nerve  :  fourthly,  the  impression  or  physical 
^an^  in  the  sensorium.  Next  follow  four  kind^  of  mental 
processes,  namely,  sensation,  perception,  association,  and  volition. 
Then,  again,  there  is  another  physical  change  taking  place  in  the 
sensorium,  immediately  consequent  on  the  mental  act  of  volition ; 
thii»  is  followed  by  the  propagation  of  the  impression  downwaids 
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treated  at  sufficient  length  in  the  fifst  part  cif 
this  work* 

Every  excitement  of  the  sensorial  powers  id, 
sooner  or  later,  followed  by  a  ]nroportional  de- 
gree of  exhaustion ;  and  wh^i  this  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  a  suspeuMon  of  the  exercise  of 
these  faculties  takes  place,  constkuting  the 
state  of  sleep,  during  which,  by  the  continued 
renovating  action  of  the  vital  functions,  these 
powers  are  recruited,  and  rendefed  again  adequate 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  bestowed. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  sleep,  however,  the  ex- 
haustion  of  the  sensoriom  is  seldcmi  so  complete 
as  to  preclude  its  being  excited  by  internal 
causes  of  inritation,  which  would  be  seateely 
sensible  during  our  waking  hoors ;  uid  hoiee 
arise  dreams,  which  are  trains  of  ideas,  sog" 
gested  by  internal  irritations,  and  which  the 
mind  is  bereft  of  the  power  to  control,  in  ooa- 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  all  impressions  from 
the  external  senses.*  In  many  animals,  a  mviA 
more  general  suspension  of  the  actions  of  life, 
extending  even  to  the  vital  Amotions  of  respi* 
ration  and  circulation,  takes  place  during  tiie 
winter  months,  constituting  what  is  termed 
Hjfbemation. 

along  the  motor  nerve;  then  an  itnpreiskm  Is  made  on  the 
muscle;  and  lastly  -we  obtam  the  contraction  of  the  muscle^ 
which  is  the  object  of  the  whole  series  of  operations. 

*  The  only  indications  of  dreaming  given  by  the  lower  animals 
occur  in  those  possessed  of  the  greatest  intellectual  powers,  such 
as  the  Doff,  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  Parrat,  among  birds. 
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.Chapter  VIII . 

'       COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM.         '    • 

^  1»  Neirvoms  Systems  of  IitcertehrtUed  Anitnah, 

Our  knowledge  of  the  exact  uses  and  fanction^ 
<jt  the  various  parts  which  compose  the  nervons 
system,  and  especially  of  its  central  masses,  is 
uilortunately  too  scanty  to  enable  ns  to  discern 
the  correspondence,  which  nndoubtedly  exists, 
between  the  variations  in  the  functions  and  the 
diversities  in  the  organization*  The  rapid  re-* 
view  which  I  prc^se  to  take  of  the  differait 
plans,  according  to  which  the  nervous  system  is 
eonstrncted  in  the  several  classes  of  animals, 
will  show  that  these  central  masses  are  multi- 
{died  and  developal  in  proportioo  as  the  facul- 
ties of  the  animal  embrace  a  wider  range  of 
objects,  and  are  carried  to  high^  d^rees  of 
excellence. 

In  none  of  the  lowest  tribes  o£  iSoophytes, 
such  as  Sponges,  Pofypi,  and  Medusae,  have  any 
traces  of  organs,  bearing  the  least  analogy  to  a 
nervous  system,  been  discovered ;  not  even  iw 
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the  lai^^t  gpeeimens  of  the  last  named  tribe, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  two  feet  m  diameter* 
All  these  animals  give  but  yery  obscure  indica- 
tions of  sensibility;   for  the  contractions  they 
exhibit,  when  stimulated)  appear  to  be  rather 
the  effect  of  a  vital  property  of  irritability  than 
the  result  of  any  sensorial  feculty.    Analogy, 
however,  would  lead,  us  to  the  belief  that  many 
of  their  actions  are  really  prompted  by  sensa- 
tions and  volitioDS,  though  in  a  d^ree  vary 
inferior  to  those  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale 
9f  being;   but  whatever  may  be  their  extent, 
it  is  probable  that  the  sensorial  operatieos  in 
these   animate  take  place   without  the   inter- 
vention 9f  any  ccunmon  centre  of  action.    It 
Is  at  'the   same   tin^   remari&ahle  thact    their 
movements  cure  not  effected  by .  meane  «£  mus- 
cular &bres,  as  they  are  in  all  other  animals ; 
the  granukr  fibeah,  of  which  their  whole  body 
is  oomposed^   appearing  to   have  a  generaUy 
diffiised  irritability,  and. perhaps  ^so  some  de* 
gnee  of  sensibility;  so  that  each  laolated  gcainile 
may  be  supposed  to  be  endowed. witb  these  com- 
bined properties,  performing,  independently  of 
the  other  granules^  the  functions  both  of  nerve 
and  muscle.    Such  a  mode  of  existence  adhibits 
apparently  the  lowest  and  most  mdim^ital  con- 
dition of  the  animal  fimqtions.    Yet  the  actions 
of  the  Hffdraj  of  which  I  have  given  an  account, 
are  indicaftive  pf  distinct  voiitionf^ ;  as  are  also,  in 
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a  stiU  more  decided  maxm^r,  those  of  the  Infu- 
soria.. In  the  way  in  which  the  latter  avoid 
obstacles  while  swimming  in  the  fluid,  and 
turn  aside  when  they  encounter  one  another, 
and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  pursue 
their  prey,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise 
the  evidence  of  voluntary  action. 

To  seek  for  an  elucidation  of  these  mysteries 
in  the  structure  of  animals  whose  minuteness 
precludes  all  accurate  examJination,  would  be  a 
hopeless  inquiry.  Yet  the  indefatigable  E^n- 
berg  has  recently  discovered,  in  some  of  the 
larger  species  of  animalcules  belonging  to  the 
ooder  Rotiferaj  an  organization,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  nervous  system.  He  observed,  in 
the  Hydaiina  sexta^  a  series  of  six  or  seven  g^ey 
bodies,  envdoping  the  upper  or  dorsal  part  of 
the  oesi^hagus,  closely  connected  together,  and 
perfectly  distinguishable,  by  their  peculiar  tint, 
from  the  viscera  and  the  surrounding  parts. 
The  uppermost  o^  these  bodies,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  ganglion,  is  much  larg»  than  the 
others,  and  gives  off  sl^Mier  nerves,  which,  by 
joining  another  ganglion,  situated  under  the  in- 
teguments at  the  back  of  the  neck,  form  a  circle 
of  nerves,  analogous  to  that  which  surrounds  the 
cesophagus  in  the  mollusca :  from  this  circle  two 
sknder  nisrvous  filaments  are  sent  off  to  the 
head,  and  a  larger  branch  to  the  abdominal  sur- 
face of  the  body.    The  discovery  of  a  regular 
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structure  of  muscular  bands  ci  fibres,  in  these 
animalcules,  is  a  further  eyidence  of  the  con^ 
n^on  which  exists  between  nerves  and  muscles* 
We  again  meet  with  traces  of  nervous  fila- 
ments,  accompanied  also  with  muscular  bands  of 
fibres,  in  some  of  the  more  highly  organized 
Entozoa.  In  the  Ascarts,  or  long  round  worm, 
a  slender  and  apparently  single  filament  is  seen 
passing  forwards,  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
abdomen,  till  it  reaches  the  oesophagus,  where  it 
splits  into  two  branches,  one  passing  on  each 
side  of  that  tube,  but  without  exhibiting  any 
ganglionic  enlargement.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  step  towards  the  particular 
form  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher  classes 
of  articulated  animals,  where  the  principal  ner- 
YOus  cord  is  obviously  double  throughout  its 
whole  length ;  or,  if  partially  united  at  difierent 
points,  it  is  always  readily  divisible  into  two,  by 
careful  manipulation.  In  addition  to  this  cha- 
racteristic feature,  these  cords  present  in  their 
course  a  series  of  enlargements,  appearing  like 
knots ;  one  pair  of  these  generally  corresponding 
to  each  of  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  sending 
off,  as  from  a  centre,  branches  in  various  direc- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  these  knots,  or  ganglia, 
perform,  in  each  segment  of  the  worm,  an  office 
analogous  to  that  of  the  brain  and  special  mar- 
row of  vertebrated  animals,  serving  as  centres  of 
nervous,  and  perhaps  also  of  sensorial  powers. 
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Many  facts,  incbed,  tend  to  show  that  ^urh 
segment  of  the  body  of  articulated  animals,  of 
an  annular  structure  and  cylindric  form,  su6h  as 
the  long  worms  and  the  myriapoda,  has  in  many 
respects  an  independent  sensitive  existence,  so 
that  when  the  body  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts,  each  portion  retains  both  the  faculty  o£ 
sensation,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  however,  the  only  ex-: 
ternal  sense  capable  of  being  exercised  by  this 
simple  form  of  nervous  system,  is  that  of  tou&h ; 
all  the  higher  senses  evidently  requiring  a  much 
more  developed  and  concentrated  organization 
of  nervous  ganglia. 

In  this  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
primary  nervous  cords  always  pass  along  ther 
middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  this 
being  the  situation  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
vertebral  bony  column,  affords  them  the  best 
protection.  They  may  be  considered  as  ana- 
logous to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  as  serving  to 
unite  the  series  of  ganglia,  through  which  they 
pass,  into  one  connected  system.  On  arriving 
at  the  oesophagus,  they  form  round  it  a  circle,  or 
collar,  studded  with  ganglia,  of  which  the  up-, 
permost,  or  that  nearer  the  head,  is  generally  of 
greater  size  than  the  rest,  and  is  termed  the 
{esophageal^  cephalic^  or  cerebral  ganglion ;  being 
usually  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  brain  of 
larger  animals.    Perhaps  a  more  correct  view  of 
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its  fonetions  would  be  conveyed  by  calling  it  tbe 
principal  brain,  and  considering  the  other  gaitglla 
as  subordinate  brains.  This  large  ganglion,  which 
supplies  an  abundance  of  nervous  filaments  to 
every  part  off  the  head,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
organ  of  the  higher  senses  (^vision,  of  hearing, 
of  taste,  and  of  smell,  and  to  be  instrum^tal  in 
oMsMnlng  their  impressions,  so  as  to  constitute 
an  individual  percipient  animal,  endowed  with 
thdsle  activi3  powers  which  are  suited  to  its  rank 
in  the  scale  of  being. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  the  nervous  system- 
in  all  the  Annelida;  but  in  the  higher  orders  of 
Articulata  we  find  it  exhibiting  various  degrees 
of  concentration.  The  progress  of  this  conc^i- 
tration  is  most  distinctly  traced  in  the  Crustacea.* 
One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  these  organs  occurs 
in  a  little  animal  of  this  class,  which  is  often 
found  in  immense  numbers,  -spread  over  tracts  of 
sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  which  is  called  the 
438^^^^^^^^^^^  TaUtrus  locusta,  or  Sand-hopper, 
//9^l^  (Fig.  438).  The  central  parts  of 
^^"^  its  nervous  system  are  seen  in 
Fig.  439,  which  represents  the  abdominal  side 
of  this  animal  laid  open,  and  magnified  to  twice 
the  natural  size.  The  two  primary  nervous 
cords,  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  are 

*  See  the  account  of  the  researches  of  Victor  Andouin,  and 
H.  M.  Edwards,  on  this  subject,  ^'ven  in  the  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles ;  zix.  181.     . 
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here  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
even  separated  by  a  small  interval :  they  pi^esent 
a  series  of  gangfia,  which  are  nearly  of  equal 
size,  and  equidistant  &om  one  anoth^ ;  one  pair 
corresponding  to  each  s^ment  of  the  body,* 
and  united  by  transverse  threads;  and  other 
filaments,  diverging  laterally,  proceed  from  each 
ganglion.  During  the  progress  of  growth,  the 
longitudinal  cords  approach  somewhat  nearer  to 
each  other,  but  still  remain  perfectly  distinct^ 


439 


440 


The  first  pair  of  ganglia,  or  the  cephalic^  have 
been  considered,  though  improperly,  as  the  brain 
of  the  animal. 
The  next  step  in  the  gradation  occurs  in  the 

«  These  segments  are  numbered  in  this  and  the  following 
figure  in  their  proper  order,  beginning  with  that  near  the  head. 
A  is  the  external  antenna ;  a,  the  internal  antenna ;  and  e,  the 
eye. 
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PbyU(mma  (Leacb),  yfh&ee  the  ^ui^iacomposii^ 
each  pair  id  the  abdomea  fuid  in  the  head,  aie 
nmted  into  single  masses,  while  those  in  tbe 
thoracic  r^on  are  still  double.  In  the  Cymo- 
thoa  (Fab.),  which  belongs  to  the  faniily  of 
Oniseus,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  single  chain 
of  ganglia,  those  on  the  one  side  having  coa- 
lesced with  those  on  the  other ;  each  pair  ccwn- 
posing  a  single  ganglion,  situated  in  the  middle 
line ;  while  the  longitudinal  cords  which  connect 
them  still  remain  double,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  440, 
which  repr^ents  the  interior  of  this  crustaceous 
animal,  nearly  of  the  natural  size.  But  in  the 
higher  orders  of  Crustacea,  as  in  the  Lobster, 
these  longitudinal  cords  are  themselves  united  in 
the  abdominal  region,  though  still  distinct  in  tbe 
thorax. 

In  following  the  ascending  series  of  crustace- 
ous animals,  we  observe  also  an  approximation 
of  the  remoter  ganglia  towards  those  near  the 
centre  of  the  body :  this  tendency  already  shows 
itself  in  the  shortening  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  Cymothoa^  as  compared 
with  the  Talitrw;  and  the  concentration  pro- 
ceeds farther  in  otlier  tribes.  In  the  Pakmonj 
for  example,  most  of  the  thoracic  ganglia,  and  in 
the  Palinurus  (Fab.),  all  of  them,  have  coalesced 
into  one  large  oval  mass,  perforated  in  the 
middle,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  thorax; 
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and  lastly,  in  the  Maia  squinado,  or  Spider 
Grab  (Fig.  441),*  this  mass  acquires  still  greater 
compactness,  assumes  a  more  globular  form,  and 
has  no  central  perforation. 


These  different  forms  of  structure  are  also 
exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  developement 

*  In  this  figure  are  seen  the  great  thoracic  ganglion  (b),  from 
which  proceed  the  superior  thoracic  nerves  (t),  those  to  the 
fore  feet  (f),  to  the  hinder  feet  (f),  and  the  abdonunal  nervous 
trunk  (n)  ;  the  cephalic  ganglion  (c),  communicating  by.  means 
of  two  nervous  cords  (o),  which  surround  the  oesophagus  and 
entrance  into  the  stomach  (s),  with  the  thoracic  ganglion  (b)  ; 
aad  sending  off  the  optic  nerve  (e)  to  the  eyes  (b),  and  the  motor 
nerves  (m),  to  the  muscles  of  those  organs ;  and  also  the  nerves 
(a)  to  the  internal  antennae,  and  the  nerves  (x)  to  the  external 
antennae  (a). 

VOL.  II.  N  N 
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of  the  higher  Crustacea:  thus^in  the  JLokter^the 
cariy  conditkm  of  the  iierTQiiB  syBtem  is  thM  of 
two  tepant^  paraliel  oords*  each  having  a  dis- 
tinct chain  of  ganglia,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Tali- 
trus :  then  the  cords  are  obsenred  gradually  to 
approximate,  and  the  ganglia  on  each  side  to 
coalesce,  as  represented  in  the  Cymothoa;  and 
at  the  period  when  the  limbs  b^n  to  be  deve- 
loped, the  thoracic  ganglia  approach  one  ano- 
ther, unite  in  clusters,  and  acquire  a  rapid  en- 
largement, preparatory  to  the  growth  of  the 
extremities  from  that  division  of  the  body ;  the 
abdominal  ganglia  remaining  of  the  same  size  as 
before.  The  cephalic  ganglion,  which  was  ori- 
ginally double,  and  has  coalesced  into  one,  is 
also  greatly  developed,  in  correspondence  with 
the  growth  of  the  organs  of  sense.  The  next 
remarkable  change  is  that  taking  place  in  the 
hinder  portions  of  the  nervous  cords,  which  are 
shortened ;  at  the  same  time  that  their  ganglia 
are  collected  into  larger  masses,  preparatory  to 
the  growth  of  the  tail  and  hinder  feet ;  so  that 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  system  the 
number  of  gangUa  diminishes  in  the  progreaft  ef 
developement,  while  their  size  is  augmented. 

All  Insects  have  the  nervous  system  con- 
structed on  the  same  general  model  as  in  the 
last  mentioned  classes ;  and  it  assumes,  as  in  the 
Crustacea,  various  degrees  of  concentration  m 
the  different  stages  of  developement.    As  an 
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example  we  may  take  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Sphinx  Kgustri,  i3i  which  representations  are 
given  in  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  states, 
wholly  detached  from  the  body,  and  of  their 
natural  size,  in  Figures  442,  443,  and  444.* 


444 


443 


*  These  figures  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Newport,  from  original 
preparations  made  by  himself.  The  same  numbers  in  each  refer 
to  the  same  parts ;  so  that  by  comparing  the  figures  with  one 
another,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  changes  of  size  and 
situation  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  principal  transfor- 
mations of  the  insect.  Numbers  I  to  11  indicate  the  series  of 
ganglia  which  are  situated  along  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and 
beneath  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  these  the  first  five  are  the 
thoracic,  and  the  last  six  the  abdominal  ganglia ;  while  the  ce- 
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This  system  in  the  litnra  (Fig.  442)  has  thev 
same  simple  form  as  in  the  Aanelida,  or  in  t^ 

pbalic^  or  cerebral  ganglion  (17)  is  situated  abore  theoosophagus 
and  dorsal  vessel,  and  communicates  by  two  nervous  cords  with 
the  first  of  the  series,  or  sub-oesophageal  ganglion  (1),  which  is,  in 
every  stage  of  the  insect,  contained  vrithin  the  bead,  and  distri- 
butes nerves  to  the  parts  about  the  mouth.  The  next  ganglioQ 
(2)  becomes  obliterated  at  a  late  period  of  the  change  from  the 
pupa  to  the  imago  state :  the  third  (3)  remains,  but  the  two 
.  next  (4,  5)  coalesce  to  form,  in  the  imago,  the  large  thoracic 
ganglion  ;  while  the  two  which  follow  (6  and  7),  beoone  wfcoUy 
obliterated  before  the  insect  attains  the  imago  state,  the  iotenen- 
ing  cords  becoming  shorter,  and  being,  with  the  nerves  they  send 
out,  carried  forwards.  The  last  four  (8,  9,  10,  11)  of  the  abdo- 
minal ganglia  remain,  with  but  little  alteration,  in  aH  die  stages 
of  metamorphosis  :  in  the  larva,  they  sup{^y  nerves  to  the  false 
feet.  The  nerves  (12,  13)  which  supply  the  wings  of  the  unago, 
are  very  small  in  the  larva ;  and  they  arise  by  two  roots,  one  de- 
rived from  the  cord,  and  one  from  the  ganglion.  The  nerves  sent 
to  the  three  pair  of  anterior,  or  true  legs,  are  marked  14, 15, 16. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  larva  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  442,  that 
of  the  pupa  in  Fig.  443,  and  that  of  the  imago  in  Fig.  444.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  pupa  the  abdominal  ganglia  are  but  little 
changed ;  but  those  situated  more  forward  (6,  7)  are  brought 
closer  together  by  the  shortening  of  the  intervening  cord,  pf^P^ 
ratory  to  their  final  obliteration  in  the  imago ;  a  change  which 
those  in  front  of  them  (4,  6)  have  already  undergone.  The  pro- 
gressive developement  of  the  optic  (18)  and  antennal  (19)  nerves 
may  also  be  traced.  Mr.  Newport  has  also  traced  a  set  ofiieff^ 
(20)  which  arise  from  distinct  roots,  and  which  he  found  to  be 
constantly  distributed  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 

A  detaifCd  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  tbe 
Sphinx  ligustriy  and  of  the  changes  it  undergoes  up  to  a  certain 
period,  is  given  by  Mr.  Newport  in  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  f* 
1832,  p.  383.  He  has  since  completed  the  inquiry  to  the  lart 
transformation  of  this  and  other  insects,  and  has  lately  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  his  researches. 
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TalitFUs^  for  it  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of 
ganglia,  usually  t>vrelve  or  thirteen  in  numbeiTy 
competed  in  their  whole  length  by  a  double 
filament.  By  degrees  the  difierent  parts  of 
which  it  consists  approach  each  other ;  the  tho- 
racic ganglia,  in  particular,  coalescing  into 
larger  masses,  and  becoming  less  numerous ; 
some  being  apparently  obliterated :  the  whol« 
cord  becomes  in  consequence  shorter,  and  the 
abdominal  ganglia  are  carried  forwards.  The 
optic  nerves  are  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
latter  stages  of  transformation ;  and  each  of  them 
is  often  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  brain 
itself.  A  set  of  nerves  has  also  been  discovered, 
the  course  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  appears  to 
correspond  with  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic 
system,  of  nerves  in  vertebrated  animals ;  while 
another  nerve  resembles  in  its  mode  of  distri- 
bution, the  pneumO'gastric  nerve,  or  par  vagum. 
Very  recently  Mr.  Newport  has  distinctly  traced 
a  separate  nervous  tract,  which  he  conceives 
gives  origin  to  the  motor  nerves,  while  the 
subjacent  column  sends  out  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation. 

In  the  next  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  includes  all  molluscous  animals, 
liie  nervous  ganglia  have  a  circular,  instead  of 
a  longitudinal  arrangement.  The  first  example 
of  this  type  occurs  in  the  AsteriaSy  where  the 
nervous  system  (Fig.  445)  is  coniposed  of  small 
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ganglia,  equal  in  number  to  the  rays  of  the 
animal,  and  disposed  in  a  circle  round  the  cen* 
tral  aperture  or  mouth,  but  occupying  situations 
intermediate  between  each  of  the  rays.  A  nerve 
is  sent  off  from  both  sides  of  each  ganglion,  and 
passes  along  the  side  of  the  rays,  each  ray 
receiving  a  pair  of  these  nerves.  In  the  ELolo- 
tkuria   there    is  a  similar    chain    of  ganglia. 


448 


encircling  the  oesophagus ;  and  the  same  mode 
of  arrangement  prevails  in  all  the  bivalve  Mol- 
Iwcay  except  that,  besides  the  oesophageal  ganglia, 
others  are  met  with,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  distributing  branches  to  the  viscera,  and 
connected  with  one  another  and  with  the  oeso- 
phageal ganglia  by  filaments,  so  as  to  form  with 
them  one  continuous  nervous  system  .^    In  the 
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Gasteropoda,  which  are  furnished  with  a  distinct 
head,  and  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  (such  as 
the  Aplffsia^  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  exhi- 
bited in  Fig.  446),  there  is  gaierally  a  special 
cephalic  ganglion  (c),  which  may  be  supposed  to 
serve  the  office  of  brain.^  In  others,  again,  as 
in  the  Patella  (Fig.  447),  the  cephalic  ganglion 
is  scarcely  discernible,  and  its  place  is  supplied 
by  two  lateral  ganglia  (l,  i^)  ;  and  there  is  be- 
sides a  transverse  ganglion  (t),  below  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  cephalic  gan^ion,  on  the  other 
hand,  attains  a  considerable  size  in  the  Cepha- 
lopoda (c.  Fig.  448),  where  it  has  extensive  con- 
nexions with  all  the  parts  of  the  head :  the 
optic  ganglia  (o,  o),  in  particular,  are  of  very 
great  size,  each  of  them,  singly,  being  larger 
than  the  brain  itself.f 

*  This  figure  also  shows  a  ganglion  (a),  which  is  placed  higher, 
and  communicates  by  lateral  filaments  with  the  cephalic  ganglion 
(c) ;  two  lateral  ganglia  (l,  l),  of  great  size ;  and  a  large  abdo- 
minal ganglion  (o). 

t  Some  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  cephalic  ganglion 
of  the  Sepia  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  approach  to  the 
vertebrated  structure ;  for  this  ganglion,  together  with  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  is  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  ring,  perlbrated  at 
the  centre  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  oesophagus,  and  imagined 
to  be  analogous  to  a  cranium. 
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§  2.  Nervous  System  of  Vertehrated  Animals. 

The  characteristic  type  of  the  nenrous  system  of 
vertebrated  animals  is  that  of  an  elongated  cy- 
linder ni  nervous  matter  (m  z,  Fig.  44&),  ex- 
tending down  the  back,  and  lodged  in  the  canal 
formed  by  the  grooves  and  arches  of  the  verte- 
brae. It  has  received  the  name  of  spinal  marrou\ 
or  more  properly  spinal  cord;  and,  (as  is  seen  in 
the  transverse  section,  Fig.  450),  is  composed  of 
six  parallel  columns,  two  posterior,  two  nliddle, 
and  two  anterior,  closely  joined  together,  but 
leaving  frequently  a  central  canal,  which  is  filled 
with  fluid.  On  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
between  all  the  adjacent  vertebree,  there  proceed 
two  sets  of  nervous  filaments ;  those  which  are 
continuous  with  the  posterior  columns  (p),  being 
appropriated  to  the  function  of  sensation ;  and 
those  arising  firom  the  anterior  columns  (a),  being 
subservient  to  voluntary  motion.  The  former, 
soon  after  their  exit  firom  the  spine,  pass  through 
a  small  ganglion  (o),  and  then  unite  with  the 
nerves  from  the  anterior  column ;  composing,  by 
the  intermixture  of  their  fibres,  a  single  nerv- 
ous trunk  (n),  which  is  afterwards  divided  and 
subdivided  in  the  course  of  its  fiirdier  distribu- 
tion, both  to  the  muscular  and  the  sentient 
organs  of  the  body.  Each  of  these  spinal  nerves 
also  sends  branches  to  the  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
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thetic  Qenre,  which,  as  was  formerly  described, 
passes  dowu  on  each  side,  parallel  and  near 
to  the  spine. 

Enlargements  of  the  spiaal  mnrow  ate  ob* 
served  in  those  parts  (w  and  l,  Fig.  449),  wjhicb 
supply  the  nerves  of  the  extremities ;  the  inereaae 
of  diameter  being  pn^porticmal  to  th^  size  of  tlks 
limbs    requiring    these    nerves.    In    ^erpenta^ 
which  are  wholly  destitute  of  limbs»  the  spioal 
marrow  is  not  enlarged  in  any  part,  l»rt  is  a 
cylindrical  column   of   unifcurm   diapaetw.    In 
Fishes,  these  enlargements  appear  to  have  a  re- 
lation to  the  size  of.  the  organs  of  motion  or  sea- 
sation,  and  correspond  to  them  in  th^  situatioii. 
Thus  in  the  Trigla  bfra  (the  Red  or  Piper  Giuo 
nardX  and  the  Trigla  gwmardys  (tbe  Grey  Gar- 
nard),  th^re  are,  at  the  c<Hnm^nceniirat  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  numerous  enlargements^  presents 
ing  a  double  row  of  tubercles,  (as  seen  in  the 
space  between  m  and  a.  Fig.  45l)«    The  n^rvea 
from  these  tubercles  supi^y  the  detached  rays, 
or  feelers,  anterior  to  the  pectorsd  &n.    Fidies 
which  possess  electrical  organs  have  a  cooisider* 
able  dilatation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  answering 
to  the  large  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  those 
organs.    Birds  which  fly  but  imperfectly,  as  the 
Gallinaceew  tribe  and  the  Scansores^  have  the 
posterior  enlargement  much  greater  than  the  an* 
terior ;  a  disproportion  which  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  Ostrich.    On  the  contrary,  the 
anterior  enlargement  is  much  more  considerable 
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than  the  posterior  in  birds  which  haye  great 
power  <rf*  flight.  In  the  Dove,  of  which  the  Inrain 
and  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  marrow  are  shown 
in  Fig.  449»  the  enlargements  (w  and  l)  corres- 
ponding to  the  wings  and  legs  respectively,  are 
nearly  of  equal  size.  In  Quadrupeds,  we  like* 
wise  find  the  relative  size  of  these  enlargements 
corresponding  to  that  of  fore  and  hind  extr^ni* 
ties.  When  the  latter  are  absent,  as  in  the  Ce- 
taceci,  the  posterior  dilatation  does  not  exi^. 

The  brain  (b)  may  be  regarded  as  an  expan* 
sion  of  the  anterior  or  upper  end  of  the  spinal 
marrow;  and  its  magnitude,  as  well  as  the 
relative  size  of  its  several  parts,  vary  much 
in  the  different  classes  and  families  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals.  This  will  appear  from  the 
inspectiim  of  the  figure  I  have  given  of  this 
oi^an  in  various  species,  selected  as  specimens 
^m  each  class,  viewed  from  above ;  and  in  all 
of  which  I  have  indicated  corresponding  parts 
by  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

The  portion  (m)  of  the  brain,  which  appears 
as  the  immediate  continuaticm  of  the  spinal 
marrow  (s),  is  termed  the  medulia  oblangatm. 
The  single  tubercle  (c),  arising  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  is  termed  the  cerebellum^  or  little  brain* 
Next  follow  the  pair  (t)  which  are  termed  the 
optic  tubercles^  or  lobesy*  and  appear  to  be  pro- 

*  In  the  Mammalia,  and  in  Man,  they  have  been  often  desig- 
nated by  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  Corpora  quadrigemina. 
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ductions  from  the  middle  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  These  are  succeeded  by  another  pur 
of  tubercles  (h),  which  are  called  the  cerebral 
hemispherea^  and  the  origin  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  anta^ior  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  There  is  also  generally  found,  in  front 
of  the  hemispheres,  another  pair  of  tubercles  (o), 
which,  being  connected  with  the  nerves  of  smil- 
ing, have  been  called  the  olfactory  lobes,  w 
tubercles.*  These  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
cerebral  mass  to  be  here  noticed ;  for  I  piir- 
posely  omit  the  mention  of  the  minuter  divisions, 
which,  though  they  have  been  oljjects  of  mudi 
attention  to  anatomists,  unfortunately  furnish  bo 
assistance  in  imderstanding  the  physiology  of 
this  complicated  and  wonderful  organ. 

On  comparing  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  four 
classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  former  will  be  observed, 
as  we  ascend  from  Fishes  to  Reptiles,  Birds, 
and  Mammalia.  This  increase  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  brain  arises  chiefly  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  (h),  which  in  the 
inferior  orders  of  fishes,  as  in  the  Trigla  hjfra^  or 
Piper  Gurnard  (Fig.  451),  and  in  the  Murana 
conger,  or  Conger  Eel  (Fig.  452),  are  scarcely 

*  Several  cavities,  termed  Ventricles,  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  principal  tubercles  of  the  brain ;  but  their 
use  is  unknown. 
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discernible.  They  are  very  small  in  the  Perca 
ftmnaiilisy  or  common  P^ch  (Fig.  453) ;  but 
more  developed  in  Reptiles,  as  in  the  Testudo 
mjfdasy  or  Green  Turtle  (Fig.  454),  and  in  the 
Crocedtle  (Fig.  455) ;  and  still  more  so  in  Birds, 
as  is  seen  in  the  brain  of  the  Dove  (Fig.  449) ; 
but  most  of  all  in  Mammalia,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  brain  of  the  Lion  (Fig.  466).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  optic  tubercles  (t)  are  largest,  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  in  Fishes ;  and 
their  relative  size  diminishes  as  we  ascend  to 
Mammalia ;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
also  to  the  olfectory  lobes  (o). 

The  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  brain 
are  much  influenced  by  their  proportional  deve- 
lopement.  This  will  be  rendered  manifest  by 
tbe  lateral  views  of  the  brains  of  the  Pei^ch,  the 
Turtle,  the  Dove,  and  the  Lion,  presented  in 
Figures  457,  458,  469,  and  460,  respectively, 
where  the  same  letters  are  employed  to  designate 
the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures.  In 
Fishes,  all  the  tubercles  which  compfode  this 
orga^,  are  disposed  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
continuous  with  the  spinal  marrow,  of  which,  as 
they  scarcely  exceed  it  in  diameter,  they  appear 
to  be  mere  enlargements.  As  the  skull  expands 
more  considerably  than  the  brain,  this  organ 
does  not  fill  its  cavity,  but  leaves  a  large  space, 
filled  with  fluid.  Some  d^ree  of  shortening, 
however,  may  be  perceived  in  the  brain  of  the 
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Perch  (Fig.  457) ;  for  the  medulla  oblongata  («) 
is  doubled  underneath  the  cerebellum  (c),  push* 
ing  it  upwards,  and  rendering  it  more  pnmiineQt 
than  the  other  tubercles.  This  foldiiig  inwards, 
and  shorting  of  the  whole  mass,  proceeds  to  a 
greater  extent  as  we  trace  the  struetm^  iqwante, 
as  may  be  seeb  in  the  brain  oi  the  Crreem  Turik 
(Fig.  458).  In  that  of  Birds,  of  which  Fig.  459 
presents  a  vertical  section,  the  optic  tubercles 
have  descended  from  their  former  place,  and 
assumed  a  lateml  position,  near  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  at  die  part  indicated  by  the 
letter  t.  In  Mammalia,  as  in  the  Ldan  (Fig. 
460),  they  are  lodged  quite  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ,  and  concealed  by  the  expanded  hemi^ 
spheres  (h);  their  position  only  being  mariced 
by  the  same  letter  (t).  These  changes  are  con- 
sequences of  the  increasing  developement  of  the 
brain,  compared  with  that  of  the  cavity  in  which 
it  is  contained,  requiring  every  part  to  be  more 
closely  packed ;  thus  the  layers  of  the  hemi- 
spheres in  Mammalia  are  obliged,  firom  thar 
great  extent,  to  be  plaited  and  folded  on 
one  another,  presenting  at  the  surface  curiooit 
windings,  or  eonvolutions,  as  they  are  called 
(seen  in  Fig,  456),  which  do  not  take  place 
in  the  hemispheres  of  the  inferiw  classes.  1%^ 
foldings  of  the  rabstance  of  the  cerebellum  pro- 
duce, likewise,  even  in  birds,  transverse  furrows 
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cm  the  surfece ;  and  fixim  the  interpositioii  of  a 
sabstoiK^  of  a  grey  coloar  between  the  lamina 
of  the  white  uieduUary  matter,  a  sectioa  of  the 
cerebellnm  presents  the  curious  appearance 
(seen  in  Fig.  469),  denominated,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  tree,  the  Arbor  Vitte. 

Thus  far  we  have  fdlowed  an  obvious  gradation 
in  the  developement  and  concentration  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain ;  but  on  arriving  at  Man, 
the  continuity  of  the  series  is  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  great  expansion  of  the  hemispheres, 
(Fig.  461),  which,  compared  with  those  of  quad- 
rupeds, bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  nervous  system.  Both  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
have  asserted  that  the  absolute,  as  well  as  the 
comparative  size  of  the  human  brain  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  known  animal ;  exceptions, 
however,  occur  in  the  case  of  the  Ekphant^  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Whahy  whose  brains  are  cer- 
tainly of  greater  absolute  bulk  than  diat  of  man. 
But  all  the  large  animals,  with  which  we  are 
familiarly  acquainted,  have  brains  considerably 
smaller ;  as  will  readily  appear  itom  an  exami- 
nati(m  of  their  skulls,  which  are  narrow  and  com- 
pressed at  the  part  occupied  by  the  brain ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  head  being  taken  up  by  the 
develc^ment  of  the  face  and  jaws.  In  Man,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bones  of  the  skull  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  forehead,  and  are  extended 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  capacious  gk)biilaar 
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cavity  for  the  reception  and  defence  of  this  most 
important  organ.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  developement 
of  its  convolutions,  that  the  human  brain  derives 
this  great  augmentation  of  size.* 


*  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  vertical  section  of  the  hanmn 
brain,  Fig.  461 ;  where,  as  before,  s  is  the  spinal  marrow ;  m, 
the  medulla  oblongata;  c,  the  cerebellum,  with  the  arbor  viitt ; 
T,  the  optic  tubercles,  or  corpora  quadrigemina,  dwindled  to  a 
very  small  size,  compared  with  their  bulk  in  fishes ;  p,  the 
pineal  gland,  supposed  by  Des  Cartes  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sonl? 
V,  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles;  q,  the  corpus  callosum;  and 
n,  H,  H,  the  hemispheres. 

Several  expedients  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain  in  different  tribes  of  animals,  with  a 
view  of  deducing  conclusions  as  to  the  constancy  of  the  rdation 
which  is  presumed  to  exist  between  its  greater  magnitude  and 
the  possession  of  higher  intellectual  faculties.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  that  devised  by  Camper,  and  which  he  termed  the 
facial  angUy  composed  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  in  the  directioii 
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^  3.  Fnnetiofts  of  the  Brain. 

Physiologists  have  in  all  ages  sought  for  aa 
elucidation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  the 
accurate  examination  of  its  structure,  which 
evidently  consists  of  a  congeries  of  medullary 
fibres,  arranged  in  the  wtosl  intricate  manner. 
Great  paitts  have  be^n  bestowed  in  unravelling 
the  tissue  of  these  fibres,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  clue  to  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of 
its  organi^tion ;  but  nearly  all  that  has  been 
learned  firom  the  laborious  inquiry,  is  that  the 
fibres  of  the  brain  are  continuous  with  those 
which  compose  the  columns  of  the  spinal 
marrow  ;  that  they  pass,  in  their  course,  through 
masses  of  nervous  matter,  which  appear  to  be 
analogous  to  ganglia;  and  that  their  remote 
extremities  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  convo- 
lutions jof  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  which  are 
composed  of  a  softer  and  more  transparent  grey 
matter,  termed  the  cortical  or  cineritious  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

^ottke  basis  of  the  skull,  from  the  ear  to  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth,'  and  the  other  from  the  latter  point,  touching 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead.  Camper  conceived 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  angle  would  correctly  indicate  the 
size  of  the  brain,  as  compared  with  the  organs  of  the  principal 
senses  which  compose  the  face ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  criterion 
of  animal  sagacity  has  been  shown  in  a  great  many  cases. 

VOL.  II.  CO 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  vertebrated 
animals  all  the  organs  which  are  subservient  to 
the  sensorial  functions  are  double ;  those  on  one 
side  being  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  in  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  limbs,  axid 
all  the  other  instruments  of  voluntary  uMMtion ; 
apd  in  like  piamp^r  the  parte  of  the  nervous 
system  whi^h  are  connected  witb  these  functions 
are  all  double,  and  arranged  symmetrfcally  ob 
the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  same  law  of 
symmetry  extends  to  the  brain  :  every  part  of 
that  organ,  which  is  foupd  on  one  side,  is  repeated 
on  the  other ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  have 
two  brains,  as  well  as  two  optic  nerves  and  two 
eyes^  But  in  order  that  the  two  sete  of  fibres 
may  co-operate,  and  constitute  a  single  organ  of 
sen^^tion,  corresponding  with  our  consciousn^s 
of  iodividuality,  it  was  necessary  that  a  free 
communication  should  be  established  between 
the  parts  on  both  sides.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  provided  a  set  of  medullary  fibres,  passii^ 
directly  across  from  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the 
other ;  these  constitute  what  are  called  the  Cc 
missures  of  the  Brain.* 


*  The  pcincipal  commissure  of  the  human  brain,  called  the 
corpus  ccUlosum^  is  seen  at  q,  Fig.  461.  Dr.  Macartney,  in  a 
paper  which  he  read  at  the  late  meeting  at  Cambridge  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  described 
the  structure  of  the  human  brain,  as  discovered  by  his  pecoliac 
mode  of  dissection,  to  be  much  nK»e  complicated  dian  i* 
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The  questioD,  however,  still  recurs; — What 
relation  does  all  this  artificial  intertexture  and 
accumulation  of  fibres  l>ear  to  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious^  such  as  memory^ 
abstraction,  thought,  judgment,  imagination,  vo- 
lition? Are  there  localities  set  apart  for  our 
different  ideas  in  the  store-bouse  of  the  cerebwd 
hemispheres;  and  are  they  associated  by  the 
material  channels  of  communicating  fibres? 
Are  the  mental  phenomena  the  effects,  as  was 
formeriy  supposed,  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or  animal 
spirits^  circulating  with  great  velocity  along 
invisible  canals  in  the  nervous  substance;  or 
shall  we,  with  Hartley,  suppose  them  to  be  the 
results  of  vibrations  and  vihratiuncUs,  agitating 
in  succession  the  finer  threads  of  which  this 
mystic  web  has  been  constructed?  A  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  these, 
and  all  other  mechanical  hypotheses,  which  the 
most  fieinciAil  imagination  can  devise,  make  not 
the  smallest  approach  to  a  section  of  the  diffi- 
culty; for  they,  in  fact,  do  not  touch  the  real 
subject  to  be  explained,  namely,  how  the  affec- 
tions of  a  material  substance  can  influence  and 
be  influenced  by  an  immaterial  agent.    All  that 

generally  supposed.  He  obferved  that  its  fibres  are  interlaced 
in  the  most  intricate  manner ;  resembling  the  plexuses  met  with 
among  the  nerves,  and  establishing  the  most  extensive  and 
general  communications  between  every  part  of  the  cerebral 
mass. 
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we  have  been  able  to  aocomplish  has  been  to 
trace  the  impressions  from  the  organ  of  sense 
along  the  communicating  nerve  to  the  sen- 
sorium  :  beyond  this  the  clue  is  lost,  and  we  can 
follow  the  process  no  farther. 

The  exact  locality  of  the  sensorium  has  been 
feagerly  sought  for  by  physiologists  in  every  age. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  inquiries,  that  it  certainly  does  not  extend 
to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  but  has  its  seat 
more  especially  in  the  lower  part,  or  basis  <d 
that  organ.  It  differs,  however,  in  itd  locality, 
in  different  classes  of  animals.  In  man,  and 
the  mammalia  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
him  in  their  structure,  it  occupies  some  part  of 
the  r^ion  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  probably 
the  spot  where  most  of  the  nerves  of  sense  are 
observed  to  terminate;  In  the  lower  animals  it 
is  not  Confined  to  this  r^ion,  but  extends  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow.  As  we  de-^ 
scend  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, we  find  it  more  and  more  extensively  dif- 
itised  over  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  in  the  In- 
vertebrata  the  several  ganglia  appear  to  be 
endowed  with  this  sensorial  property;  but^ 
becoming  less  and  less  concentrated  in  single 
masses,  the  character  of  individuality  ceases  to 
attach  to  the  sensorial  phenomena;  until,  in 
Zoophytes,  we  lose  all  traces  of  ganglia  and  of 
nervous  filaments,  and  every  part  appears  to 
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possess  an  inherent  power  of  exciting  sensation, 
as  well  as  performing  muscular  contractions. 

Beyond  this  point  we  can  derive  no  further 
aid  from  Anatomy ;  since  the  intellectual  ope- 
rations of  which  we  are  conscious  bear  no  con- 
ceivable analogy  to  any  of  the  configurations 
or  actions  of  a  material  substance.  Although 
the  brain  is  constructed  with  evident  design,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  curiously  wrought 
parts,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  the 
intention  with  which  they  are  formed,  or  to 
perceive  the  slightest  correspondence  which 
their  configuration  can  have  with  the  functions 
they  respectively  perform.  The  map  of  regions 
which  modem  Phrenologists  have  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  head,  and  which  they  suppose  to 
have  a  relation  to  different  faculties  and  pro- 
pensities, does  not  agree  either  with  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  brain,  or  with  the  metaphysical 
classification  of  mental  phenomena.^  Experi- 
ments and  pathological  observations,  however, 
seem  to  show  that  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
are  the  chief  instruments  by  which  the  intel- 
lectual operations  are  carried  on ;  that  the 
central  parts,  such  as  the  optic  lobes  and  the 

*  For  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  Drs.  Grail  and  Spurzheim, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  account  which  I  drew  up, 
many  years  ago,  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanuica,  and  which 
composed  the  article  "  Cranioscopy"  in  the  last  supplement 
to  that  work,  edited  by  Mr.  Napier. 
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medulla  oUongata,  are  those  ^incipally  con- 
cerned in  sensation ;  and  that  the  cerd[>eUum  im 
the  chief  sensorial  ag^it  in  Toluntary  motion. 


§  4.  Comparative  Pkgdohgy  of  Pereeptiam. 

Of  the  percepticms  of  the  loww  animals,  and  of 
the  laws  which  they  obey,  our  knowledge  must,  of 
necessity,  be  extremely  imperfect,  since  it  must 
be  derived  from  a  comparison  with  the  resuks  of 
our  own  sensitive  powers,  which  may  diffi»  very 
essentially  frmn  those  of  the  sul]gects  of  our 
observation.  The  same  kind  of  oi^an  ^diich,  in 
ourselves,  conveys  certain  definite  feelings,  may» 
when  modified  in  other  animals,  be  the  source 
of  very  different  kinds  of  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions, of  which  our  minds  have  not  the  power 
to  form  any  adequate  conception.  Many  of  the 
qualities  of  surrounding  bodies,  which  escape 
our  more  obtuse  senses,  may  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived, in  all  their  gradations,  by  particular 
tribes  of  animals,  fiumished  with  more  delicate 
(»gans.  Many  quadrupecb  and  birds  possess 
powers  of  vision  incomparably  more  extensive 
than  our  own ;  in  acuteness  of  hearing,  we  ale 
excelled  by  a  great  number  of  animals ;  and  in 
delicacy  of  taste  and  smell,  there  are  few  quad- 
rupeds that  do  not  far  surpass  us.    The  organ 
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of  smell,  in  particular,  is  oft^i  spread  over  a 
vast  extent  of  surfieu^,  in  a  cavity  occupying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  head  ;  so  that  the  per- 
ceptions of  this  sense  must  be  infinitely  diver- 
sified. 

Bats  have  been  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar, 
or  sixth  sense,  enabling  them  to  perceive  the 
situations  of  external  objects  without  the  aid 
either  of  vision  or  oi  touch.  The  principal  fslcts 
upon  which  this  opinion  has  been  founded  were 
discovered  by  Spallanzani,  who  observed  that 
these  animals  would  fly  about  rapidly  in  the 
darkest  chambers,  although  various  obstacles 
were  purposely  placed  in  their  way,  without 
striking  against  or  even  touching  them.  They 
continued  their  flight  with  the  same  prec^ion  as 
before,  direading  their  way  through  the  most 
intricate  passages,  when  thdr  eyes  were  com- 
pletely covered,  or  even  destroyed.  Mr.  Jurine, 
who  made  many  experiments  on  these  animals, 
concludes  that  neither  the  sense  of  touch,  of 
hearing,  or  of  smell,  was  the  medium  through 
which  bats  obtain  perceptions  €i  the  presence 
and  situation  of  surrounding  bodies  ;  but  he 
ascribes  this  extraordinary  feculty  to  the  great 
sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  jaw,  mouth, 
and  external  ear,  which  are  furnished  with  very 
large  nerves.* 

*  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  attributes  this  power  to  the  eiLtreme 
delicacy  of  hearing  in  thif  animal. 
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The  wonderful  acuteness  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination which  many  animals  exercise  in  the 
discovery  and  selection  of  their  food,  has  often 
suggested  the  existence  of  new  senses,  different 
from  those  which  we  possess,  and  conveying 
peculiar  and  unknown  powers   of  perception. 
An  organ,  which  appears  to  perform  some  sen- 
sitive function  of  this  kind,  has  been  discovered 
in  a  great  number  of  quadrupeds  by  Jacobson.* 
In  the  human  skeleton  there  exists  a  small  per- 
foration in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  behind  the 
sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth,  forming  a  communi- 
cation with  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  nos- 
trils.   This  canal  is  perceptible  oidy  in  the  dried 
bones ;  for,  in  the  living  body,  it  is  completely 
closed  by  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  which 
sends  a  prolongation  into  it ;  but  in  quadruped^ 
this  passage  is  pervious,  even  during  life,  and 
is  sometimes  of  considerable  width.     Jacobs(» 
found,  on  examining  this  structure  with  atten- 
tion, that  the  canal  led  to  two  glandular  organs 
of    an    oblong    shape,  and  enclosed  in  carti- 
laginous tubes :  each  gland  has  in  its  centre  a 
cavity,   which  communicates    above   with  the 
general  cavity  of  the  nostrils.    These  organs  Ue 
concealed  in  a  hollow  groove  within  the  hone, 
where  they  are  carefiilly  protected  from  injury : 
and  they  receive  a  great  number  of  nerves  and 

*  See  Annales  du  Musee;  xviii.  412. 
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blood-vessels,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
organs  of  the  senses.  Their  structure  is  the 
same  in  all  quadrupeds  in  which  they  have  been 
examined ;  but  they  are  largest  in  the  family  of 
the  Rodentitty  and  next  in  that  of  the  Ruminantia: 
in  the  Horse,  they  are  still  very  large,  but  the 
duct  is  not  pervious ;  while  in  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds, they  are  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  Mon- 
keysy  they  may  still  be  traced,  although  ex- 
tremely small ;  appearing  to  form  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  gradation  connecting  this  tribe  with  the 
human  race,  in  whom  every  vestige  of  these 
organs  has  disappeared,  excepting  the  aperture 
in  the  bones  already  noticed.  Any  use  that  can 
be  attributed  to  these  singularly  constructed 
Cleans  must  evidently  be  quite  conjectural.  The 
ample  supply  of  nerves  which  they  receive 
would  indicate  their  performing  some  sensitive 
function ;  and  their  situation  would  point  them 
out  as  fitting  them  for  the  appreciation  of  objects 
presented  to  the  mouth  to  be  used  as  food : 
hence  it  is  probable  that  the  perceptions  they 
convey  have  a  close  aflBnity  with  those  of  smell 
and  taste. 

The  lai^er  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  Sharks  and 
Raysy  have  been  supposed  by  Treviranus  to  be 
endowed  with  a  peculiar  sense,  firom  their  having 
an  organ  of  a  tubular  structure  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  immediately  under  the  skin.  Roux 
considers  it  as  conveying  sensations  intermediate 
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between  those  of  touch  and  hearing ;  while  De 
Blainville  and  Jacobson  r^^rd  it  merely  as  the 
organ  of  a  finer  touch. 

The  perceptive  powers  of  Insects  must  em- 
brace a  very  difierent,  and,  in  many  respect 
more  extended  sphere  than  oar  own.  These 
animals  manifest  by  their  actions  that  they  per- 
ceive and  anticipate  atmosphaic  changes,  of 
which  our  senses  give  us  no  information.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  that  the  impressions  made  by 
external  objects  on  their  sentient  organs  rafust  be 
of  a  nature  widely  difierent  from  those  which  the 
same  objects  communicate  to  ourselves.  While 
with  r^ard  to  distance  and  magnitude  our  per- 
ceptions take  a  wider  range,  and  appear  mfi- 
nitely  extended  when  compared  with  those  of 
insects,  yet  they  may,  in  other  respects,  be 
greatly  inferior.  The  delicate  discrimination  (oi 
the  more  subtle  afiections  of  matter  is  perhaps 
compatible  only  with  a  minute  scale  of  organi- 
zation. Thus  the  varying  degrees  of  moisture 
or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  continual 
changes  in  its  pressure,  the  fluctuations  in  its 
electrical  state,  and  various  other  physical  con- 
ditions, may  be  objects  of  distinct  perception  to 
these  minute  animals.  Organs  may  exist  in 
them,  appropriated  to  receive  impressions,  of 
which  we  can  have  no  idea;  and  opening 
avenues  to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  to  which 
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we  must  ever  remain  utter  strangers.  Art,  it  is 
true,  has  supplied  us  with  instruments  for  dis- 
covering and  measuring  many  of  the  properties 
o(  matter,  which  our  unassisted  senses  are  in- 
adequate to  observe.  But  neither  our  iher- 
mometers,  nor  our  electroscopes,  our  hygro- 
meters, nor  our  galvanometers,  howevw  skilfiilly 
devised  or  elaborately  constructed,  can  vie  in 
delicacy  and  perfection  with  that  refined  appa- 
ratus of  the  senses,  which  nature  has  bestowed 
on  even  the  minutest  insect.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown,  that  the 
hearing  of  insects  comprehends  a  range  of  per- 
ceptions very  difierent  from  that  of  the  same 
sense  in  the  lai^er  animals ;  and  that  a  class  of 
vibrations  too  rapid  to  excite  our  auditory  nerves, 
m  perfectly  audible  to  them.  Sir  John  Hersdiel 
has  also  very  clearly  proved  that,  if  we  admit 
the  truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  limits  of  visible  colour 
may  be  established ;  tor  if  there  be  no  nervous 
fibres  in  unison  with  vilH*ations  more  or  less 
fifequent  than  certain  limits,  such  vibmti(ms, 
though  they  reach  the  r^na,  will  produce  no 
sensation.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
insects,  and  other  animals^  may  be  incapable  of 
being  affected  by  any  of  the  colours  which  we 
perceive ;  while  they  may  be  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving distinct  luminous   impressions  firom   a 
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class  of  vibrations  which,  applied  to  our  visual 
organs,  excite  no  sensation.*  The  ftinctions  of 
the  antennae,  which,  though  of  various  forms, 
are  organs  universally  met  with  in  this  class  of 
ainimals,  must  be  of  great  importance,  though 
obscurely  known ;  for  insects  when  deprived  of 
them  appear  to  be  quite  lost  and  bewildered. 

The  Torpedo^  the  Gymnotusy  and  several  other 
fishes,  are  furnished  with  an  electrical  appa- 
ratus, resembling  the  Voltaic  battery,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  charging  and  discharging  at 
pleasure.    An  immense  profusion  of  nerves  is 
distributed  upon  this  organ ;  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  they  communicate  perceptions,  widi 
regard  to  electricity,  very  different  from  any  that 
we  can  feel.     In  general,  indeed,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  more  an  organ  of  sense  differs 
in  its  structure  from  those  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  the  more  uncertain  must  be  our  know- 
ledge of  its  functions.     We  may,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  fancy,  conceive  ourselves  placed 
in  the  situation  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
comprehend  what  are  the  feelings  and  motives 
which   animate   the   quadruped  and  the  bird. 
But  how  can  we  transport  ourselves,  even  in 
imagination,  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
which  we  know  are  tenanted  by  multitudinous 
tribes  of  fishes,  zoophytes,  and  moUusca?    How 

*  Encyclopeedia  Metropolitana,  Article  **  Light.** 
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can  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  sensitive  exist- 
ence of  the  worm  or  the  insect,  oi^anized  in  so 
diflTerent  a  manner  fkom  ourselves,  and  occupy- 
ing so  remote  a  region  in  the  expanse  of  creation? 
How  can  we  venture  to  speculate  on  the  percep- 
tions of  the  animalcule,  whose  world  is  a  drop  of 
fluid,  and  whose  fleeting  existence,  chequered 
perhaps  by  various  transformations,  is  destined 
to  run  its  course  in  a  few  hours  ? 

Confining  our  inquiries,  then,  to  the  more 
intelligible  intellectual  phenomena  displayed  by 
the  higher  animals,  we  readily  trace  a  gradation 
which  corresponds  with  the  developement  of  the 
central  nervous  organ,  or  brain.  That  the  com- 
parison may  be  fairly  made,  however,  it  is  neces- 
scuy  to  distinguish  those  actions  which  are  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, from  those  which  are  called  instinctive,  and 
are  referable  to  other  sources.  The  actions  of 
animals  appear  on  various  occasions  to  be 
guided  by  a  degree  of  sagacity  not  derivable 
from  experience,  and  apparently  impljdng  a 
fore-knowledge  of  events,  which  neither  expe- 
rience nor  reflecti<m  coidd  have  led  them  to 
anticipate.  We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the 
provident  care  displayed  by  nature  in  the  pre- 
servation both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  she  has  entrusted,  not  to  the  slow 
and  uncertain  calculations  of  prudence,  but  to 
innate  faculties,  prompting,  by  an  unerring  im- 
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puke,  to  the  performance  of  the  actions  required 
for  those  ends.  We  see  animals  proyiding 
against  the  apjMx^ach  of  winter,  the  effects  of 
which  they  have  newer  experienced,  and  em* 
ploying  Tarioos  means  of  defence  against  ene- 
mies they  have  never  seen.  The  parent  consults 
the  wel&re  of  the  oflbpring  she  is  destined  never 
to  behold ;  and  the  young  discovers  and  pursues 
without  a  guide  that  species  of  food  whi<^  m 
best  adapted  to.  its  nature.  All  these  mex- 
plained,  and  perhaps  inexplicable  fiicts,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  classing  under  the  head 
o£  inMinet;  a  name  which  is>  in  fact,  but  the 
expression  of  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  oi  that 
agency,  of  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
ultimate  effects,  while  we  search  in  vain  for  the 
efficient  cause. 

In  all  the  inforior  ordcars  of  the  ttiimal  crea- 
tion where  instincts  are  multiplied,  while  the 
indications  of  intelleet  are  feeble,  the  organ 
which  performs  the  office  of  the  bram  is  compa- 
ratively small.  The  sensitive  existence  of  these 
animals  appears  to  be  circumscribed  within  the 
perceptions  of  the  moment,  and  their  voluntai^ 
actions  have  reference  chiefly  to  objects  which 
are  present  to  the  sense.  In  proportion  as  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  animals  are  muUipUed, 
and  embrace  a  wider  sphere,  additional  magni- 
tude and  complication  of  structure  are  given  to 
the  nervous  substance  which  is  the  organ  of 
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those  faculties.  The  greater  the  pow^  of  com- 
bining ideas,  and  df  retaining  them  in  the  me- 
mory, the  greater  do  we  find  the  devdopement 
of  the  cerebral  hemisph»es.  These  parts  of  the 
brain  are  comparatively  small,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  fishes,  i^tiles,  and  the  greater  number  of 
birds ;  but  in  the  mammalia  they  are  expanded 
in  a  degree  nearly  proportional  to  the  extent 
of  memory,  sagacity,  and  docility.  In  man,  in 
whcmi  all  the  faculties  of  sense  and  intelleet  are 
so  harmoniously  combined,  the  brain  is  not  only 
the  largest  in  its  size,  but  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  complicated  in  its  structure.* 

A  large  brain  has  been  bestowed  on  man,  evi* 
dently  with  the  design  that  he  should  exercise 
superior  powers  of  intellect;  the  great  distin^ 
guishing  features  of  which  are  the  capacity  for 
retaining  an  immense  variety  of  impressions, 
and  the  strength,  the  extent,  and  vast  range  of 
the  associating  principle,  which  combines  them 
into  gnnips,  and  forms  them  into  abstract  ideas« 
Yet  the  lower  animals  also  possess  their  share  c^ 
memory,  Hs^d  of  reason :  they  are  capable  of 
acquiring  knowledge  from  experience ;  and,  on 


^  Alt  tiie  parts  met  with  in  the  brain  of  ammals  exist  also  in 
the  brain  of  man ;  while  several  of  those  found  in  man  are  either 
extremely  small,  or  altogether  absent  in  the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals.  Soemmerring  has  enumerated  no  less  than  fifteen  ma- 
terial anatomical  differences  between  the  human  brain  and  that 
of  the  ape. 
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aome  rare  occasions,  of  devising  expedients  for 
accomplishing  particular  ends.  But  stil)  this 
knowledge  and  these  eflforts  of  intellect  are  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits ;  for  nature  has 
assigned  boimdaries  to  the  advancement  of  the 
lower  animals,  which  they  can  never  pass.  If 
one  favoured  individual  be  selected  for  a  special 
education,  some  additional  share  of  intelligaice 
may,  perhaps,  with  infinite  pains,  be  infused; 
but  the  improvement  perishes  with  that  indivi- 
dual, and  is  wholly  loot  to  the  race.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  that  knowledge  which  it  im- 
ports them  to  possess  is  the  gift  of  nature,  who 
has  wisely  implanted  such  instinctive  impulses 
as  are  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Man 
also  is  born  with  instincts,  tait  they  are  few  in 
numbjer  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  unless  cultivated  and  improved  by 
reason  and  education,  would,  of  themselves,  pro- 
duce but  inconsiderable  results.  That  of  which 
the  eflfects  are  most  conspicuous,  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  and  exalted  in 
our  nature,  is  the  instinct  of  Sympathy.  The 
affections  of  the  lower  animals,  even  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  are  observable 
only  in  a  few  instances ;  for  in  general  they  are 
indifierent  to  each  other  s  joys  or  sufferings,  and 
regardless  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  their 
companions.  The  attachment,  indeed,  of  the 
mother  to  her  offspring,  as  long  as  its  w^ts  and 
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feebleness  require  her  aid  and  protection,  is  as 
powerful  in  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  human 
species ;  but  its  duration,  in  the  former  case,  is 
confined,  even  in  the  most  social  tribes,  to  the 
period  of  helplessness ;  and  the  animal  instinct  is 
not  succeeded,  as  in  man,  by  the  continued  in- 
tercourse of  affection  and  kind  offices,  and  those 
endearmg  relations  of  kindred,  which  are  the 
sources  of  the  purest  happiness  of  human  life. 

While  Nature  has  apparently  frowned  on  the 
birth  of  man,  and  brought  him  into  the  world 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  exposed  on  every 
side  to  destruction,  she  has  in  reality  implanted 
in  him  the  germ  <rf  future  greatness.  The  help- 
lessness of  the  infant  calls  forth  the  fostering 
care  and  tenderest  affections  of  the  mother,  and 
lays  the  deep  foundations  of  the  social  union. 
The  latent  energies  of  Iris  mind  and  body  are 
successively,  though  slowly  developed.  While 
the  vital  organs  are  actively  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  different  offices,  while  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  is  exercising  its  powerAil  chemis- 
try, while  myriads  of  minute  arteries,  veins,  and 
absorbents  are  indefatigably  at  work  in  building 
and  modelling  this  complex  frame,  the  sentient 
principle  is  no  less  assiduously  and  no  less  inces- 
santly employed.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  sen- 
sation it  is  ever  busy  in  arranging,  in  combining, 
and  in  strengthening  the  impressions  it  receives. 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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Wonderfol  as  is  the  foriuaiiou  of  the  bodily  fabric, 
and  difficult  as  it  is  to  collect  its  hislxifry,  still 
more  marveUoos  is  the  progressive  c^ii^ructioa 
ef  the  human  mind,  and  ^iU  moce  arduous  the 
task  o£  tracing  the  fiqer  threads  whic^  ccmnect 
the  delicate  web  of  its  ideas^  wiiich  fix  its  fleet- 
ing perce^ions,  and  which  establish  the  vast 
system  of  its  associations ;  and  of  following  the 
long  series  of  gradations^  by  which  its  affections 
are  expanded,  purifi^,  and  exalted,  and  the 
soul  prepared  for  its  higher  destination  in  a 
future  stage  of  existepce. 

Here,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  remarkable  inter- 
ruption to  that  regular  gradation,  which  we  have 
traced  in  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  series ; 
for  between  man  and  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
brutes  there  intervenes  an  inmiense  ch^^sm,  of 
which  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  ma^tpde. 
The  functions  which  are  purely  vital,  bjoA  arp 
necessary  for  even  the  lowest  degree  of  sensitive 
existence,  are  possessed  equally  by  all. animals: 
in  the  distributiopi  of  the  faculties  of  mere  sen- 
sation a  gr^iter  uaiequality  Biay  be  perceiv^: 
the  intellectual  facultieSi  again^  are  of  a  more 
refined  aad  nobler  characta*,  and  being  less 
essential  to  animal  life,  are  dealt  out  by  nalMre 
with  a  more  sparing  and  partial  hand.  Betweai 
the  two  extremities  o[  the  scale  we  find  an  .infi- 
nite number  of  intermediate  degrees.  The  more 
exalted  faculties  are  possessed  exclusively  by 
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maOtf  and  constitute  the  source  of  the  immense 
superiority  he  enj^oys  ever  tlie  brute  cre^tiofiv 
which  SO-  frequently  excels  him  in  the  perfection. 
oi  subordinate  powers.  In  strength  and  swift- 
ness he  is  surpassed  by  many  quadriiipeds.  In 
vain  may  he  wish  for  the  power  of  flight  pos- 
sessed by  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  air.  He 
may  envy  that  range  of  sight  which  enables  the 
bird  to  discern,  from  a  height  at  which  it  is.  itself 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  the  minutest  objects  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  He  may'  r^ret  the  duU-' 
ness  of  his  own.  senses^  when  he  adverts  to  the 
exqtd^te  scqi^  of  the  hound,^  or  tlie  acute  hear- 
ing of  the  bat.  While  the  delicate  perceptions 
of  the  lower  animals  teach  them  to  seek  the  food 
which  is  salutary,  and  avoid  that  which  is  inju- 
rious, man  alone  seems  stinted  in  his  powers  of 
discrimination,  and  is  coiiq)ellied  to  gather  in- 
struction from  a  painful  and  hazardous  expe- 
rience. But  if  nature  has  created  him  thus 
apparently  helpless,  and  deniM  him  those  in- 
stincts with  which  she  hoB  so  liberally  furnished 
the  rest  of  her  ofl^pring,  it  was  only  to  confer 
upon  hiia  gifts  of  infinitely  higher  value.  While 
in  acuteness  of  sense  he  is  surpassed  by  inferior 
animals,  in  the  powers  of  intellect  he  stands 
unrivalled.  In  the  fidelity  and  tenacity  with 
which  impressions  are  retained  in  his  memory, 
in  the  facility  and  strength  with  which  they  are 
associated,  in  grasp  of  comprehension,  in  extent 
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of  reasoning,  in  capacity  of  progressive  improve- 
menty  he  leaves  all  other  animals  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  behind.  He  alone  enjoys  in 
perfection  the  gift  of  utterance ;  he  alone  is  able 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  words;  in  him  alone 
do  we  find  implanted  the  desire  of  examining 
every  department  of  nature,  and  the  power  of 
extending  his  views  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
globe.  On  him  alone  have  the  high  privileges 
been  bestowed  of  recognising  and  of  adoring  the 
Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Goodness  of  the 
Author  of  the  Universe,  firom  whom  his  bdng 
has  emanated,  to  whom  he  owes  all  the  blessings 
which  attend  it,  and  by  whom  he  has  been 
taught  to  look  forward  to  brighter  skies  and  to 
purer  and  more  exalted  conditions  of  existence. 
Heir  to  this  high  destination,  Man  discards  all 
alliance  with  the  beasts  that  perish ;  confiding  in 
the  assurance  that  the  dissolution  of  his  earthly 
frame  destroys  not  the  germ  of  immortality 
which  has  been  implanted  within  him,  and  by 
the  developement  of  which  the  great  scheme  of 
Providence  here  commenced,  will  be  carried  ol>, 
in  a  future  state  of  being,  to  its  final  and  perfect 
consummation. 
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Chapter  I. 


REPRODUCTION. 


Limits  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of  all 
liTing  beings.  The  same  power  to  whom  they 
owe  their  creation,  their  organization,  and  their 
endowments,  has  also  subjected  them  to  the  in- 
exorable Law.  of  Mwtality;  and  has  ordained 
that  the  series  of  actions  which  characterise  the 
state  of  life,  shall  continue  for  a  definite  period 
only,  and  shall  then  terminate.  The  very  same 
causes  which,  at  the  earlier  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence, promoted  their  developement  and  growth* 
and  which,  at  a  maturer  age,  sustained  the 
vigour  and  energies  of  the  system,  produce,  by 
their  continued  and  silent  operation,  gradual 
changes  in  the  balance  of  the  functions,  and,  at 
a  later  period,  effect  the  slow  demolition  of  the 
fabric  they  had  raised,  and  the  successiye  de- 
struction  of  the  faculties  they  had  originally 
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nurtured  and  upheld.*  With  the  germs  of  life, 
in  all  organized  structures,  are  conjoined  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  of  death ;  and  however 
great  may  be  the  powevs  of  their  vitality,  we 
know  that  those  powers  are  finite,  and  that  a 
time  must  come  when  they  will  be  expended, 
and  when  their  renewal,  in  that  individual,  is  no 
longer  possible. 

But  although  the  individual  perishes.  Nature 
has  taken  special  care  that  the  race  shall  be 
constantly  preserved,  by  providing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  isdtvidiiaiB)  each  springing  from 
its  predecessor  in  endless  perpetuity.  The  pro- 
•eess  by  wbidi  this  fomiatiofi^  or  irathmr  this  ap- 
parent creation,  of  a  Htfrng  being  is  efBsolod, 
surpasses  4;he  utmost  pow««B  of  J^'fauman  cmm*^ 
-prehension.  No  oo^ceivsMe  nesnibniatiwK  of 
mechanical,  or  of  comical  p^wmis,  bear,  tbe 
slightest  resemfotance,  or  the  most  nmaie^  immr 
4ogy,  to  oiganie  reproduction,  or  «aD  afibrd^die 
4eQM  chie  to  die  sohrtion  of  this  dadc  dnd  bope^ 
iess  'enigma.  We  mwtt  be  ^conteat^ito  dbaspwt 
«nd  generalize  the  phenomena,  in-stteatiroBfiler 
at  the  marvellous  manifeetatioii  of  oxpiMS  eon* 
trivance  and  design,  exhibited  in  this  departF- 
ment  of  the  economy  of  created  bemgs. 

Throughout  the  whole,  both  of  the  vegetable 


*  See  the  article  "Age,"  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Praciical 
Medicine,  where  I  have  enlarged  on  this  sabject. 
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and  amnttl  worid/  Nature  bus  riiown  the  utmost 
MUcitude  to  secure  hot  ooly  the  mntiplicatioai 
of  the  Bpedes,  but  also  the  dissemination  of  their' 
Bumbeiis  over  erery  haA>itable  and  acces8ible> 
region  of  the  globe;  and  has  pursued  yarious 
plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  important 
objects. 

The  simplest  of  aU  the  modes  of  qiultiplicar 
tion  consists  in  the  spontaneous  division  of  the 
body  of  the  parent  into  two  or  more  parts ;  each 
part,  when  separated,  becoming  a  distinct  indi- 
viidual,  and  soon  acquiring  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  parent.  We  meet  witib  tfrequent  exampiles  of 
this  process  of  Jimparoms  generation^  as  it  i& 
termed,  among  the  infdsory  animalcules.  Many 
species  of  Monads^  for  instance,  which  are  natu- 
t«dly  of  a  globnlar  diape,  esJiifait  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  developem^it  a.  slight  circular 
groove  TOond  :the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whidi 
by  degrees  becoming  deeper,  changes  their  form 
to  t^t  of  an  boor-glass ;  and  the  middle  part 
becoming  still  laore  contracted,  they  present  the 
appearance  of  (two  bails,  united  by  a  mere  point. 
The  monads  in  this  state  are  seen  swimming 
irregulariy  in  the  fluid,  as  if  animated  by  two 
different  volitions ;  and,  a{^>arently  foir  tiie  pur- 
pose of  tearing  asunder  the  last  connecting 
fibres,  darting  through  the  thickest  of  the  crowd 
of  surrounding  animalcules;  and  the  moment 
this  slender  ligament  is  broken,  each  is  seen 
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moving  away  from  the  otiier,  and  beginnrnglts 
independent  existence.  This  mode  of  s^aratioit 
18  illustrated  by  Fig.  462,  representing  the  boc- 
cessive  changes  of  form  during  its   progteas. 

462  o      9      8       3       8       o 
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In  this  animalcule  the  divisioa  is  transverse,  bot 
in  others,  for  example  in  the  VorticeUay  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  463),  and  in  most  of  the  laiger 
species,  the  line  of  separation  is  longitudinal. 
Each  animalcule,  thus  formed  by  the  subdivisioQ 
of  its  predecessor,  soon  grows  to  the  ske  which 
again  determines  a  further  spontaneous  subdivi* 
sion  into  two  other  animalcules ;  these,  in  coime 
of  time,  themselves  undergo  the  same  process, 
and  so  on«  to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  most 
singular  circumstance  attending  this  nlode  of 
multiplication  is  that  it  is  impoSMbJe  to  poro- 
nounce  which  of  the  new  individuals  thus 
formed  out  of  a  single  one  should  be  regarded  as 
the  pareat,  and  which  as  the  offspring ;  for  they 
are  both  of  equal  size.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
conmder  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  the  parent 
animal  to  constitute  the  close  of  its  individual 
existence,  we  must  recognise  an  unbroken  codti- 
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noity  in  the  vitality  of  the  aiumal,  thus  trans- 
mitted in  perpetuity  from  the  original  stem» 
thlroughout  all  succeeding  generations.  This, 
^s^wever,  is  one  of  those  metaphysical  subtleties 
for  which  the  subject  of  reproduction  aflfords 
abundant  scope,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  work  to  discuss. 

It  is  in  the  animal  kingdom  only  that  we 
meet  with  instances  of  this  spontaneous  division 
of  an  organic  being  into  parts,  where  each  re- 
produces an  individual  of  the  same  species.  All 
|4ants,  however,  are  capable  of  being  multiplied 
by  artificial  divisions  of  this  kind :  thus  a  tree 
may  be  divided  l<mgitudinally  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  portions,  or  Mps^  as  they  are  called,  any 
one  of  which,  if  Ranted  separately  and  supplied 
with  nourishment,  may  continue  to  grow,  and 
may,  in  time,  reproduce  a  tree  similar  in  all 
leqpects  to  the  one  from  which  it  originated. 
This  inherent  power  of  reproduction  exists  even 
in  smaller  fragments  of  a  plant ;  for,  when  all 
circumstances  are  favourable,  a  stem  will  shoot 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  fragment,  and  roots 
will  be  sent  forth  from  its  lower  end ;  and  ulti- 
matdy  a  complete  plant  will  be  formed.*  These 

*  Among  the  conditions  necessary  for  these  evolutions  of 
organs  are,  first,  the  previous  accumulation  of  a  store  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  detached  fragment,  adequate  to  supply  the  growth 
of  the  new  parts ;  and  secondly,  the  presence  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  circulating  sap,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
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fa<^  wUehare  irail  knoim  to  iKirtioaltiiraliMd^ 
ezdiibit  only  die  capafaatttiee  of  T«e|fetati«re  power 
iflider  ciicwastanoee  wbicb  do  not  ^oew  in  Ae 
naitursd  coune  of  tfadags,  but  hsc^  iMeniim  f&SBx^ 
rf  Imman  iittiscfegapee> 

RefNxidaGtiFe  powers  of  a  similar  kkid  are 
exhibited  very  extonBively  in  the  iow^  d^mit« 
flsenls  of  the-  annnal  kingdom*  Hhe  JB^ray  or 
freafa  water  polype,  is  capable  of  indefinite  oak- 
(iplicatien  by  simple  difvision :  thus,  if  it  be  cirt 
asunder  traBsveffsely,  the  part  conteciiiiDg  tbe 
head  so«i  supplies  itsdt  with  a  tail  {  and  Iht 
detached  tail  soon  shoots  fortii  a  ftew  head,  wMk 
a  new  set  of  tentacuh*  If  any  of  tbe  tentacida; 
or  any  portion  ef  one  of  them,  he\  cut  ofi^  tke 
mutilation  is  soon  repaired ;  and  if  ibe  wb^ 
annual  be  divided  usto  a  gneat  wimber  of  pieoes; 
each  fitagment  accittires,  in  a  short  time,  all  t^ 
parts  which  are  wanting  to  render  it «  compfete 
iodividnal.  The  same  phenomena  are  observe, 
and  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  Piammrim. 
The  Asterici^  the  Actinia,  and  some  of  the  lower 
species  of  Annelida,  as  the  Nm9y  are  also<capdt^ 

that  nourishment.  It  has  been  found  that  when  thes^  coBditioiis 
are  present,  even  the  leaf  of  an  orange  tree,  when  planted  in  a 
favourable  soil,  sends  down  roots,  and  is  capable  of  giving  origin 
to  an  entire  tree.  Accoidmg  to  tl^  observations  of  Miraaddla, 
the  leaf  of  the  Bryophyllum^  when  simply  laid  on  moist  gnmnd, 
strikes  out  roots,  which  quickly  penetrate  into  the  soil.  (De 
Candolle,  Pysiologie  Vfeg^le,  ii.  677.)  The  leaves  of  the  mo- 
nocotyledonous  plants  often  present  <he  same  phenomenon. 
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of  beixig  umltiplied  by  ariiificial  dkisiaiis^  each 
segment  havisg'  the  pwrer  .^f  fiupplyug  otherB, 
and  cotttainmg  wiliiiii  itself  a  kind  jof  sepairate 
and  mdrridualTitaUt^r. 

A  power  of  joaore  partial  negeoeration  of  mu- 
tflated  parte  by  new  growths,  which  is  yery 
aaaiogiM»  to  that  of  oemplete  r^uxidisctioii, 
e^sts  sathe  higher  orders  of  .animals,  though  it 
doesaot  jextend  to  the  ientive  ibraoatum  of  two 
iodividnals  out  ;of  oneJ  The  daws,  the  feet,  attd 
the  antennae  of  the  Crustacea^  and  the  limbs  of 
the  ArackuidOj  are  restored,  when  lost,  by  a 
ftesh  growth  of  tfaeae, organs.  If  the  head  of  a 
Smiil  be  amputated,  the  whefe  oi  that  port  of 
the  aniimd^  including  the  telescopic  eyes,  and 
other  organs  of  asose,  will,  be  seproduced.  Eren 
among  the  Vertebrata  we  find  instances  of  these 
tenoTBtiqiia  of  mutilated  parts ;  as  happens  with 
fespect  <to  the  fins  of  fishes:  finr  BfomssoBet 
fimd  4imt  in  whaieirer  direction  they  are  cut, 
th»  <edges  easily  unite ;  and  the  rays  theoMffilves 
^te  veproduced,  poovickid  the  smallest  part  itf 
«heir  base  has  been  lefi:.  The  tails  of  Newts^ 
and  of  some  ^ecaes  of  lizasds,  will  grow  again, 
if  lost ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  .the  eyes 
themselves,  with  all  their  complex  appar£U;us  of 
«04ts  and  humours,  will,  if  reoaoved,  be  x^>laced 
by  ike  gtmfA  of  new  eyes  as  perfect  as  the 
f^mer.  We  have  seen  that  the  teeth  of  Sharks^ 
and  other  fishes,  ave  raiewed  with  the  utBMrt 
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facility,  when  by  accident  they  have  been  lost. 
Among  Mammalia,  similar  powers  exist,  although 
they  are  restricted  within  much  narrower  limits; 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  formation  of  hew  bones, 
replacing  those  which  have  perished.  When 
we  advert  to  the  numberless  instances  of  the 
r^aration  of  injuries  happening  to  various  parts 
of  our  own  frame,  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
admire  and  be  grateful  for  the  wise  and  bountiful 
provisions  which  Nature  has  made  for  meeting 
these  contingencies. 

The  multiplication  of  the  species  by  buds,  or 
Gemimpa$^QfU8  reprodvjctiany  is  exemplified  on  the 
largest  scale  in  the  vegetable  creation.    Almost 
every  point  of  the  surfietce  of  a  plant  appears  to 
be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new  shoot,  which^ 
when   fully  developed,  exactly   resembles   the 
parent  stock,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
a  separate  organic  being.    The  origin  of  buds  is 
wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation ; 
for  they  arise  from  portions  of  matter  too  minute 
to  be    cognizable   to   our   organs,  with  every 
assistance  which  the  most  powerful  microscopes 
can  supply.    These  imperceptible  atoms,  firom 
which  organic  beings  take  their  rise,  are  called 
genhs. 

Vegetable  germs  are  of  two  kinds;  those 
which  produce  sterns^  and  those  which  produce 
roots;  and  although  both  may  be  evolved  from 
every  part  of  the  plant,  the  former  are  usually 
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developed  at  the  aocilUB  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  at 
the  angles  of  their  junction  with  the  stem  ;  and 
also  at  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  the  stems ; 
their  developement  being  determined  by  the 
accumulation  of  nourishment  around  them. 
They  firet  produce  hudsy  which  expanding,  and 
putting  forth  roots,  assume  the  form  of  shoots ; 
and  the  successive  accumulation  of  shoots,  which 
remain  attached  to  the  parent  plant,*  and  to 
each  other,  is  what  constitutes  a  tree.  What 
are  called  knots  in  wood  are  the  result  of  germs, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
nourishment  around  them,  are  developed  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  then  cease  to  grow.  The 
Lemna^  or  common  Duckweed,  which  consists 
of  a  small  circular  leaf,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  stagnant  pools,  prescBts  a  singular  instance 
of  the  developement  of  germs  from  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  subsequent  separation  of  the 
new  plant  thus  formed.     In  this  respect  the 


*  In  some  rare  instances  the  shoots  are  removed  to  a  distance 
from  the  parent  plant,  by  a  natural  process :  this  occurs  in  some 
a[«eping  plants,  which  propagate  themselves  by  the  harizontal 
extension  of  their  branches  on  the  ground,  where  they  dip,  and 
strike  out  new  roots,  giving  rise  to  stems  independent  of  the 
original  plant.  This  also  sometimes  happens  in  the  case  of 
tuberous  roots,  as  the  potatoe,  which  contain  a  number  of  germs, 
surrounded  by  nutritive  matter,  ready  to  be  developed  when  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable.  These  portions  are  called  eyes  ; 
and  each  of  them,  when  planted  separately,  are  readily  evolved, 
and  give  rise  to  an  individual  plant. 
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IMTOGesft  is  a;i«(og0u»  to  the  ofttsrat  mode  of  md*- 
tipUcation  ni6t  with  in^the  lewei  brdeiB  of  Zeo- 
phj^eta^    stioh  jm  the  Hydra.     At   the  earliest 
period  at  which  the  y^iuig  of  thiA  aaimal  0 
ynble,  it  appears  like  a  small  tubeiide,  or  bod, 
rising  from  die  aui&eeof  the  parent  hydra:  ft 
gmws  in  this  situation,  mA  remwne  .attfiebed  for 
a  coDsiderable  period ;  at  irst  deriving  its  nou- 
rishment, as  well  ai»  ita  meclmMcal   6ttpp(^ 
from  the  parent;   then  occsasionally:  stretching 
fordi  its  tentacmla,  aod  learning  the  art  of  calciif 
ing  aiid  of  swallowing  ite  natiural  prey.     TJbe 
tube,  which  constitutes  ltd  >8lDmadb,  al^  first  Com- 
municates by  a  distinct  opeAiJi^  ^&  thatelifs 
parent:  but  this  opening aftowacds  chwesrABd 
the  filaments  by  which  it  itf  OMmected  with  tte 
parent  becominig  mei^  and   mam  slender,  A 
length  bredk,   and  the  detached  hydn^  imme« 
diately  moves  away,  and-  con^dences  ks  caireir 
f£  independeat  exisitence.    This  mode  of  midti-r 
plication,  in  its  first  period,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  productijpn  of  a  vegetable  by  buds; 
and  may  therefore  be  classed  amcmg  the  ia- 
stances  of  gemmiparous  reproduction  ;  although 
at  a  later  stage,  it  differs  from  it  in  the  complete 
detachment  of  the  ofi&pring  from  the  parent. 

Another  plan  of  reproduction  is  that  in  which 
the  germs  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
animal,  assuming,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
they  become  animated^  the  form  of  the  parent. 
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In  ti^is  caee  tkay  are  termed  gemmules  inatei^ 
of  buds.  This  mode  of  reproduction  is  exem<- 
plified  in  the  Volvox^  which,  as  we  have  alres^y 
seen,  is  an  infusorial  aQimalcule  of  a  spherical 
form,  exhibiting  incessant  revolving  move- 
ments** The  germs  of  this  animal  are  deve^ 
loped,  in  great  numbers,  in  its  interior,  having 
a  globular  shape,  and  visible,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope!  through  the  transparent  cov^iog; 
and  while  yet  retidned  within  the  body  of  the 
parent  other  still  minuter  globules  are  developed 
within  these,  constituting  a  third  generation  of 
these  animals.  After  a  certain  period,  the  young, 
which  have  thus  been  formed,  escape  by  the 
bursting  of  the  parent  volvox,  which  in  conse- 
quence perishes.  Similar  phenomena  are  prje- 
sented  by  many  of  the  Infusoria.  In  some  of 
the  Entozoa,  likewise,  as  in  the  Hydatid,  the 
young  are  developed  within  the  parent ;  and  this 
proceeds  successively  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  generations.!     In  most  cases  of  the  spon- 

,  ^  Vol.  L  p.  188.  This  animal  is  delineated  in  Fig.  79. 
.  t  The  mode  in  which  infusory  animalcules  are  produced  and 
multiplied  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Many  distinguished 
naturalists,  adopting  the  views  of  Bufibn,  have  regarded  them  as 
the  product  of  an  inherent  power  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of 
material  particles,  which,  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its  ope* 
ration,  tends  to  form  these  minute  organizations ;  ^d  in  this 
manner  they  explain  how  the  same  organic  matter  which  had 
composed  former  living  aggregates,  on  the  dissolution  of  their 
imion,  reappears  under  new  forms  of  life,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
{^enomenon  of  innumerable  animalcules,  startii^  into  being;. 
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taneous  evolutioa  of  gemmules  witfain  the  pareBt, 
channels  are  proTided  for  their  exit ;  but  the 
gemmules  of  the  Actinia  force  H^r  way  through 
the  sides  of  the  body,  which  readily  open  to  give 

and  commeDcing  a  new^  but  fieetiog  career  of  eustenoe.  Y«t 
the  analogy  of  every  other  department  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  is  directly  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  any 
living  beiDg  can  arise  without  its  having  been  originally  derived 
from  an  individual  of  the  same  species  as  itself^  and  of  i^uch  it 
once  formed  a  part.  The  difficulty  which  the  hypothesis  of  the 
spontaneous  production  of  infusory  animalcules  professes  to 
remove,  consists  in  our  inability  to  trace  the  pre-existence  of  the 
germs  in  the  fluid ,  where  these  animalcules  are  found  to  arise; 
and  to  follow  the  operations  of  nature  in  these  regions  of  infinile 
minuteness.  The  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  relative  to  the  otg^* 
nization  of  the  Rotifera  go  far  towards  placing  these  diminaUTe 
beings  more  on  a  level,  both  in  structure  and  in  functions,  with 
the  larger  animals,  of  whose  history  and  economy  we  hate  t 
more  familiar  and  certain  knowledge.;  and. in  superseding  the 
hypothesis  above  referred  to,  by  showing  that  the  bold  assump^ 
tion  on  which  it  rests,  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.  In  many  of  these  animalcules,  he  hai 
seen  the  ova  excluded  in  the  form  of  extremely  minute  globvles, 
the  12,000th  of  an  inch  in  diaqpeter.  When  these  bad  grown 
to  the  size  of  the  1700th  of  an  inch,  or  seven  times  their  original 
diameter,  they  were  distinctly  seen  to  excite  currents,  aod  to 
swallow  food.  The  same  diligent  observer  detected  the  yoiog 
of  the  Rotifer  vulgaris^  perfectly  formed,  moving  in  the  interior 
of  the  parent  animalcule,  and  excluded  in  a  living  state;  thus 
constituting  them  viviparous  animals,  as  the  former  were  ovi- 
parous. Other  species,  again,  imitate  the  hydra,  in  being  what 
is  termed  gemmiparous,  that  is,  producing  gemmules  (like  the 
budding  of  a  plant),  which  shoot  forth  from  the  side  of  the 
parent,  and  are  soon  provided  with  cilia,  enabling  them,  when 
separated,  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence;  although  they 
are  of  a  very  diminutive  sixe  when  thus  cast  off. 
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them' passage ;  after  which,  the  lacerated  part 
soon  heals. 

-  In  the  iBstances  which  have  now  passed  undei 
our  review,  the  progeny  is,  at  first,  in  direct 
communication  with  its  parent,  and  does  not 
receive  the  special  protection  of  membranous 
envelopes,  containing  a  store  of  nourishment  for 
its  subsequent  growth.  But  in  all  the  more 
perfect  structures,  both  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, the  germ  is  provided  with  auxiliary 
covCTings  of  this  kind ;  the  whole  together  com- 
posing what  is  called  a  seed,  or  an  ovum;  the 
former  term  being  usually  applied  to  vegetable; 
arid  the  latter  to  animal  productions ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  organ  which  originally  contained 
them  is  termed  the  ovary. 

'  The  formation  and  evolution  of  vegetable 
seeds'  takes  place,  not  indiscriminately  at  every 
point,  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  simple 
germs,  but  only  in  particular  parts  of  the  plant; 
The  Filicesy  oir  fern  tribes,  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  this  mode  of  reproduction;  the  seeds 
being  formed  at  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves; 
apparently  by  a  simple  process  of  evolution  ; 
and  when  detached  and  scattered  on  the  ground^ 
being  further  developed  into  a  plant  similar  to 
the  parent.  The  Linnean  class  of  Cryptogamia 
includes  all  the  plants  coming  under  this  de- 
scription. In  Animals,  likewise,  it  is  only  in 
the  particular  organs  termed  ovaries,  that  ova 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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are  fonned ;  and  they  are  generally  divided  into 
compartments;  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  covering,  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  seed-capsules  of  plants. 

The  propagation  of  living  beings  by  means  of 
ova  or  seeds,  is  a  process  of  a  totally  different 
class  from  their  multiplication  by  mere  slips  or 
buds;    and  the  products  of  the  former  retain 
less  of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  individual 
from  which  they  spring,  than  those  of  the  latter. 
This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
orchard  trees,  such  as  apples  and  pears ;  for  all 
the  trees  which  derive  their  origin  from  shoots,  or 
grafts  from  the  same  individual,  partake  of  the 
same  properties,  and  produce  a  fruit  of  nearly 
the  same  flavour  and  qualities  ;  whereas  trees  of 
the  same  species,  which  grow  from  seed,  have 
the  characters  of  distinct  individuals,  and  losing 
all  the  peculiarities  that  may  have  distinguished 
the  parent,  revert  to  the  original  type  of  the 
species  to  which  they  belong.    Thus  from  the 
seeds  of  the  golden  pippin,  or  nonpareil,  arise 
trees  bearing  the  common  crab  apple,  which  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  species.    By  continued 
graftings,  after  a  long  period,  the  vitality  of  the 
particular  variety  is  gradually  exhausted,  and 
the  grafts  no  longer  bear  the  same  finit    This 
has  already  happened  with  regard  to  the  two 
varieties  of  apples  just  mentioned.     For  these 
curious  facts,  and  the  theory  which  explains 
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^eitf»  'w€  are  indebted  to  the  obaervsction  and 
»ags^ity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Knight.* 

The  plans  hitherto  noticed  are  suited  only  to 
the  simplest  of  vegetable  or  animal  beings ;  but 
for  the  continuance  of  the  higher  races  in  both 
^ungdoms  of  nature  there  is  required  a  more 
complex  procedure.  The  latent  germ^  contained 
in  the  seed  or  ovum,  is  never  developed  beyond 
^  certain  point,  unless  it  be  vivified  by  the  action 
of  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  is  the  product  of  other 
organs.  Thus  there  are  established  two  distinct 
classes  of  structures ;  the  office  of  the  one  being 
the  formation  of  the  seed  or  ovum,  and  that  of 
the  other  the  production  of  the  vivifying  fluid. 
The  effect  of  this  vivifying  fluid  upon  the  dor- 
mant germ  is  termed  Fecundation;  and  the 
germ,  when  fecimdated,  receives  the  name  of 
JEmbryo. 

The  modes  in  which  the  fecundation  of  the 
germ  is  accompli^ed  are  exceedingly  various  in 
different  classes  of  organized  beings.  In  all 
Phanerogamous  plants,  (so  named  in  contra* 
distinction  to  those  which  are  Cfyptogamous), 
the  whole  of  the  double  apparatus  required  for 
reproduction  is  contained  in  the  Jlowei\  One 
set  of  organs  contains  the  rudiment  of  the  seed, 
enclosed  in  various  envelopes,  of  which  the  as* 
semblage  constitutes  an  ovary,  and  to  which  is 

"^  See  his  yarious  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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appended  a  tube,  (the  pistil),  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  spongiole,  (the  stigma).  The  fecunda- 
ting organs  are  the  stamens,  which  are  columns, 
{or  JUaments),  placed  generally  near  and  paraHd 
to  the  pistil,  and  terminated  by  a  glandular 
organ,  (the  anther).  This  organ,  when  mature, 
contains,  enclosed  in  a  double  envelope,  a  fine 
powder,  (the  pollen),  consisting  of  very  minute 
vesicles,  filled  with  a  viscous  liquor,  (ihefmiUa), 
in  which  are  seen  extremely  small  gramdes. 
Fecundation  takes  place  by  a  portion  of  the 
pollen  being  received  by  the  stigma,  and  con- 
veyed through  the  tubular  pistil  to  the  seed, 
which  it  impregnates  by  imparting  to  it  the  fluid 
it  contains. 

'    By  far  the  greater  number  of  plants  com- 
posing the  vegetable  kingdom  have  these  two 
sets  of  organs  contained  in  the  same  flower;  or 
at  least  in  flowers  belonging  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual plant.    In  the  animal  kingdom  this  ar- 
rangement is  also  adopted ;  but  only  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  tribes.    In  these  the 
ova,  in  their  passage  from  the  ovary,  along  a 
canal  termed  the  oviduct,  are  fecundated  by 
receiving  a  secretion  from  another  set  of  oigans 
in  the  same  system,  which  is  conveyed  by  a 
duct,  opening  iilto  the  oviduct  in  some  part  oi 
its  course:    In  a  limited  number  of  plants,  com- 
posing the  class  Dioecia,  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  are  distinguished  by  their  bearmg 
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flowers  which  contain  only  one  of  the  kinds  of 
reproductive  apparatus ;  so  that  the  stamens  and 
the  pistils  are  situated  on  separate  plants ;  and 
the  impregnation  of  the  ovaries  in  the  latter,  can 
be  effected  only  by  the  transference  of  the  pollen 
from  the  former.  A  similar  separation  of  offices 
is  established  among  all  the  higher  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  most  Fishes,  and  in  all 
Batrachian  reptiles,  the  ova  are  impregnated 
-after  their  expulsion  from  the  body :  in  all  other 
cases  their  impregnation  is  internal ;  and  their 
subsequent  developement  takes  place  in  one  or 
other  of  the  four  following  ways. 

1.'  The  ovum,  when  defended  by  a  firm  enve- 
lope, which  contains  a  store  of  nutriment,  is 
termed  an  eggy  and  is  deposited  in  situations 
most  favourable  for  the  developement  of  the 
embryo ;  and  also  for  its  future  support  when  it 
emerges  from  the  egg.  Birds,  as  is  wiell  known, 
produce  eggs  which  are  encased  in  a  calcareous 
shell,  and  hatch  them  by  the  warmth  they  com- 
municate by  sitting  on  them  with  unwearied 
constancy.  All  animals  which  thus  lay  eggs 
are  termed  oviparous. 

2.  There  are  a  few  tribes,  such  as  the  Viper 
and  the  Salamander^  whose  eggs  are  never  laid, 
but  are  hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  parent ;  so 
that  they  bring  forth  living  oflspring,  although 
originally  contained  in  eggs.  Such  animals  are 
said    to    be    Ovo-viviparous.     There    are   other 
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tribes,  again,  which,  according  to  circumstances, 
are  either  oviparous,  or  ovo-viviparous :  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Shark. 

3.  Viviparous  animals  are  those  in  which  no 
egg,  properly  so  called,  is  completed ;  but  the 
ovum,  after  proceeding  through  the  oviduct, 
sends  out  vessels,  which  form  an  attachment  to 
the  interior  of  a  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  parent, 
whence  it  draws  nourishment,  and  therefore  has 
attained  a  considerable  size  at  the  time  of  its 
birth. 

4.  Marsupial  animals  are  those,  which,  like 
the  KanguroOy  and  the  Opossum^  are  provided 
with  abdominal  pouches,  into  which  the  young, 
born  at  a  very  early  stage  of  developement,  are 
received,  and  nourished  with  milk,  secreted  from 
glands  contained  within  these  pouches.  As  th^ 
young,  both  in  this  and  in  the  last  case,  are  nou«- 
rished  with  milk  prepared  by  similar  glands,  or 
MammiBf  the  whole  class  oi  viviparous  and  mar* 
supial  animals  has  received,  from  this  charac- 
teristic circumstance,  the  name  of  Mammalia. 
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Chapter  IL 


ORGANIC  DfiVELOPfiMENT. 


Although  the  study  of  organic  structures  ia 
their  finished  state  must  tend  to  inspire  the 
most  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Great  Creator 
of  this  vast  series  of  beings,  extending  from  the 
obscurest  plant  to  the  towering  tenant  of  the 
forest,  and  from  the  lowest  animalcule  to  the 
stately  elephant  and  gigantic  whale,  there  yet 
exists  another  department  of  the  science  of 
Nature,  removed,  indeed,  from  the  gaze  of  ordi- 
nary observers,  but  presenting  to  the  philosophic 
inquirer  subjects  not  less  replete  with  interest, 
and  not  less  calculated  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the 
transcendent  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  To  a 
mind  nurtured  to  reflection,  these  divine  attri- 
butes, whether  of  power,  of  wisdom,  or  of  bene- 
ficence, are  no  where  manifested  with  greater 
distinctness,  or  arrayed  in  greater  glory,  than  in 
the  formation  of  these  various  beings,  and  in 
the  progressive  architecture  of  their  wondrous 
fabric. 

Our  attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  a 
former  part  of  these  inquiries,  to  the  successive 
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changes  which  constitute  the  metsmMrphoses  of 
winged  insects,*   and  of  Bab*achian    reptilea, 
phenomena    which    are    too  strikiag  to  ha^e 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  earliest  naturalists: 
but  the  patient  inyestigaticnis  of  modam  inquirefs 
have  led  to  discoveries  still  more  curious,  and 
have  shown  that  all  vertebrated  animals,  even 
those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  such  as 
birds,  and  mammalia,  not  exciting  man  him- 
self, undergo,  in  the  early  sts^es  of  their  deve* 
lopement,  a  series  of  changes  fully  as  great  and 
as    remarkable  as  those  whkh  constitute  the 
transformations  pf  inferior  animals*     They  have 
also  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
orgians  of  the  system,  instead  of  existing  sianl- 
taneously  in  the  germ,  arise  in  regulated  succes- 
sion, and  are  the  results  not  of  the  mere  expan- 
sion of  pre-existing  rudiments,  but  of  a  real 
formation   by  the   union  of  certain  elements; 
which    elements    are    themselves    successivdy 
formed  by  the  gradual   coalescence   or  juxta- 
position of  their  constituent  materials.    On  con- 
templating   the  infinitely  lengthened   chain  of 
means  and    ends,    and   of  causes  and  effects, 
which,  during  the  constiniction  and  assemblage 
of  the  numerous  parts  composing   the  animal 

♦  The  researches  of  Nordmann,  on  different  species  oiLernea^ 
have  brought  to  light  the  most  singular  succession  o(  forms 
during  the  progress  of  developement  of  the  same  individutl 
animal. 
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machine,  are  in  constant  operation,  adapting 
them  to  their  yarious  purposes,  and  combining 
them  into  one  efficient  and  harmonious  system, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  extent  and  the  profoundness  of  the  views  of 
Providence,  which  far  exceed  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  our  vision,  and  surpass  even  the  powers 
of  the  human  imagination.* 

The  clearest  evidence  of  enlarged  and  provi-. 
dent  designs  may  be  collected  from  observing  the 
order  in  which  the  nascent  organs  are  succes- 
sively brought  forwards,  and  added  to  the  grow- 
ing fiibric ;  such  order  appearing,  in  all  cases,  to. 
be  that  best  calculated  to  secure  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  appointed  functions,  and  to 
promote  the  general  objects  of  the  system.  The 
apparatus  first  perfected  is  that  which  is  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  ^^ercise  of  the  vital 
functions,  and  which  is  therefore  required  for  the 
completion  of  all  the  other  structures ;  but  pro- 

♦  "  Si  Ton  applique/'  says  Cuvier,  when  speaking  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  insects,  **  k  chacune  de  ces  esp^ces,  par  la  pens^e,  ce 
qu'il  seroit  bien  impossible  qu'un  homme  entreprit  de  verifier  en 
effet  pour  toutes,  une  organisation  ^-peu-prte  %ale  en  complica- 
tion k  celle  qui  a  et6  d^crite  dans  la  chenille  par  Lyonet,  et 
tout  recemment  dans  le  hanneton  par  M.  Straus,  et  cependant 
plus  ou  moins  difi%rente  dans  chaque  insecte,  Timagination 
oommencera  k  concevoir  quelque  chose  de  cette  richesse  ef- 
frayante,  et  de  ces  millions  de  millions  de  parties,  et  de  parties 
de  parties,  toujours  correlatives,  toujours  en  harmonic,  qui  con- 
stituent le  grand  ouvrage  de  la  nature/*  (Histoire  des  Progr^ 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  iv.  145.) 
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vision  18  likewise  made  for  the  establishment  of 
those  parts  which  are  to  give  mechanical  sop^ 
port  to  each  organic  system  in  proportion  as  it 
is  formed;  while  the  foundations  are  also  pre- 
paring for  endowments  of  a  higher  kind,  by  the 
eariy  developement  of  the  organs  of  the  external 
senses,  the  functions  of  which  so  essentially 
minister  to  the  future  expansion  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  per- 
ceptions and  of  active  powers.  Thus  in  the 
early,  as  well  as  in  all  the  subsequent  p^iods  of 
life,  the  objects  of  nature  vary  as  the  respective 
necessities  of  the  occasion  change.  At  first,  all 
the  energies  of  vitality  are  directed  to  the  raising 
of  the  fabric,  and  to  the  extension  of  those 
organs  which  are  of  greatest  immediate  utility  ; 
but  still  having  a  prospective  view  to  further  and 
more  important  ends.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  primary  object  unremitting  exertions  are 
made,  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
design,  and  giving  rise  to  a  quick  succession  of 
varied  forms,  both  with  regard  to  the  shape  of 
each  individual  organ,  and  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  whole  assemblage. 

In  the  phenomena  of  their  early  evolution, 
Plants  and  Animals  present  a  striking  contrast, 
corresponding  to  essential  differences  in  the 
respective  destinations  of  these  two  orders  of 
beings.  The  primary  object  of  vegetable  struc- 
tures appears  to  be   the  establishment  of  the 
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functions  of  nutrition ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  whenever  the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  the 
first  indication  of  developement  is  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  part  called  the  plumulay  which  is  a 
collection  of  feathery  fibres,  bursting  from  the 
enveloping  capsule  of  the   germ,  and   which, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  position, 
proceeds  immediately  to  extend  itself  vertically  \ 
while,  at    the    same   time,   slender   filaments, 
or  radiclesy  shoot  out  below  to  form  the  roots. 
Thus  early  are  means  provided  for  the  absorp- 
tion and  the  aeration  of  the  nutrient  matter, 
which  is   to  constitute    the    materials  for  the 
subsequent  growth  of  the  plant,  and   for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  organs  by  which 
these  processes  are  to  be  carried  on.   But  animal 
vitality,  being  designed  to  minister  to  a  higher 
order  of  endowments,  is  placed  in  subordination 
to  a  class  of  functions,  of  which  there  exists  no 
trace  in  vegetables,  namely,  those  of  the  nervous 
system.     By  attentively  watching  the  eaiiiest 
dawn  of  organic  formation,  in  the  transparent 
gelatinous  molecule,  for  example,  which,  with  its 
three  investing  pellicles,  constitutes  the  embryo  of 
a  bird,  (for  the  eggs  of  this  class  of  animals  best 
admit  of  our  following  this  interesting  series  of 
changes,)  the  first  opaque  object  discoverable  by 
the  eye  is  a  small  dark  line,  called  the  primitive 
trace,  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  outermost 
pellicle.    Two   ridges  then  arise,  one  on  each 
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side  of  this  dark  line* ;  and  by  the  union  of 
their  edges,  they  soon  form  a  canal,  containing  a 
deposit  of  semi-fluid  matter,  which,  on  acqiiirifig 
greater  consistence  and  opacity,  disclosi^s  two 
«lrader  and  delicate  threads,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated 
by  a  certain  space.  These  are  the  rudiments  of 
the  spinal  cord,  or  the  central  organ  of  nervous 
power,  on  the  endowments  of  which  the  whole 
character  of  the  being  to  be  fcHmed  depends. 
We  may  next  discern  a  number  of  parallel  equi- 
distant dots,  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  of  the  filaments  already  no- 
ticed :  these  are  the  rudiments  of  the  vertebrae, 
parts  which  will  afterwards  be  wanted  for  giving 
protection  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  which  soon 
form,  for  this  purpose,  a  series  of  rings  embracing 
that  organ.f 

The  appearance  of  the  elementary  filaments 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  soon  followed  by  the  deve- 
lopement  of  its  upper  or  anterior  extremity,  fix)m 
which  there  arise  three  vesicles,  each. forming 
white  tubercles ;  these  are  the  foundations  of  the 
future  brain.    The  tubercles  are  first  arranged 


*  The  pliccB  primitiviB  of  Pander;  the  lamiruB  dorsales  of 
Baer.  See  a  paper  on  embryology  by  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in 
the  £din.  New  Phil.  Journal  for  1830  and  1831. 

t  These  rings  have,  by  speculative  physiologists,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the 
^Annelida. 
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in  pairs  and  in  a  longitudinal  series,  like  those 
we  have  seep  constituting  the  permanent  forin 
of  the  brain  in  the  inferior  fishes :  but,  in  birds, 
they  are  soon  folded  together  into  a  rounded 
mass ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two  filaments 
of  the  spinal  cord-  have  approached,  each  other, 
and  united  into  a  single  column,  the  form  which 
they  ever  after  retain.  Even  at  this  early  period 
the  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses, 
(fij^t  of  the  eye,  and  next  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear,)  make  their  appearance  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  of  the  legs  and  wings  do  not  show 
themselves  until  the  brain  has  acquired  greater 
solidity  and  developement.  The  nerves  which 
are  to  connect  these  organs  of  sensation  and  of 
motion  with  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  are  formed 
afterwards,  and  are  successively  united  to  the 
nervous  centres. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  future  edifice  has 
thus  been  sketched,  and  its  foundations  laid  in 
the  homogeneous  jelly,  by  the  simpler  efforts  of 
the  vital  powers,  the  elevation  of  the  vast  super- 
structure demaQds  the  aid  of  other  machinery, 
fitted  to  collect  and  distribute  the  requisite 
materials.  Here,  then,  we  might,  perhaps, 
expect  to  meet  with  a  repetition  of  those  vege- 
tative processes,  having  similar  objects,  in  view, 
and  the  adoption  of  analogous  means  for  their 
accomplishment ;  but  so  widely  different  in  cha^ 
racter  is  the  whole  organic  economy  of  these  two 
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ordeafi  of  beings,  that  we  perceive  no  rteem- 
blance  in  the  mechanism  employed  for  their 
formation.  For  the  purposes  of  animal  life  the 
nutrient  juices  must  be  brought  into  active  circu- 
lation by  means  of  vessels  extensively  parading 
the  system.  Nature,  then^  hastei^  to  prepare 
this  important  hydraulic  apparatus,  without 
which  the  work  of  construction  could  not  pro- 
ceed. What  may  be  the  movements  of  tlie 
toansparent  nutrient  juices  at  the  very  earliest 
period  must,  of  course,  ranain  unknown  to  us, 
since  we  can  only  follow  them  by  the  eye  after 
the  nutritive  substance  they  contain  has  become 
consolidated  in  the  .  form  of  opaque  globules. 
These  globules  are  at  first  seen  to  meander 
through  the  mass,  unconfined  by  investing  ves- 
sels ;  presently,  however,  a  circular  vessel  is  dis- 
covered, formed  by  the  foldings  of  the  membrane 
of  the  embryo,  along  which  the  fluids  undulate 
badLwards  and  forwards^  without  any  con- 
stancy.* A  delicate  net-work  of  vessels  is  next 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  area  of  the  circle, 
which  are  seen  successively  to  join  by  the  for- 
mation of  communicating  branches,  and  ulti- 
mately to  compose  larger  trunks,  so  as  to 
establish  a  more  general  system  of  vascular  (orga- 
nization.    But  increased  power  for  carrying  on 

*  These  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  which  were  noticed 
as  presented  by  the  larvee  of  some  insects  and  other  inferior 
animals. 
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this  extended  circulation  will  soon  be  wanted ; 
and  for  this  purpose  there  must  be  provided  a 
central  organ  of  propulsion,  or  heart,  the  con* 
struction  of  which  is  now  commenced,  at  a 
central  point,  by  the  folding  inwards  of  a  lamina 
of  the  middle  membrane,  forming  first  a  simple 
groove,  but,  aflter  a  time,  converted,  by  the 
union  of  its  outer  edges,  into  a  kind  of  sac, 
which  is  soon  extended  into  a  longitudinal  tube«* 
The  next  object  is  to  bring  this  tube,  or  nidi- 
mental  heart,  into  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  vascular  trunks ;  and  this  is  efiected 
by  their  gradual  elongation,  till  their  cavities 
meet,  and  are  joined ;  one  set  of  trunks  (the 
future  veins,)  first  uniting  with  the  anterior  end 
of  the  tube ;  and  then  another  set  (the  future 
arteries,)  joining  its  other  end.  The  addition  of 
this  central  tube  to  the  vessels  previously  formed 
completes  the  continuity  of  their  course  ;  so  that 
the  uniform  circulation  of  the  blood  is  esta- 
blished in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  ever  after 
to  flow ;  and  we  may  now  recognise  this  central 
organ  as  the  heart,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
punctum  saliensy  testifies  by  its  quick  and  r^ular 
pulsations  that  it  has  already  begun  to  exercise  its 
appropriate  function.  It  is  long,  however,  before 
it  acquires  the  form  which  it  is  permanently  to 


•  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Pander.     See  also  the 
works  of  Rolando,  Wolff,  Prevost  and  Dumas,  and  Serres. 
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retain  ;  for  ihmi  being  at  first  a  mere  lengthened 
tube^  presenting  three  dilatationB,  which  ace  the 
cavities  of  the  future  auricle,  ventricle,  and  bulb 
of  the  aorta,  it  assumes  in  process  of  time  ti 
rounded  shape,  by  the  folding  of  its  parts,  the 
whcde  of  which  are  coiled,  as  it  were,  into  a 
knot;  by  which  means  the  different  cavities 
acquire  relative  situations  more  nearly  eoire* 
spending  to  ^eir  positions  in  the  devek^>ed  and 
finished  organ. 

The  blood-vessels,  in  like  mianner,  undergo  a 
s^es  of  changes  quite  as  considerable  as  those 
of  the  heart,  and  totally  altering  their  arrange- 
ment and  distribution.  Serres  maintains  that 
the  primitive  condition  of  all  the  organs,  even 
tho9e  which  are  generally  considered  as  single^ 
is  that  of  being  double,  or  being  formed  in  pairs ; 
one  on  the  right,  and  another  exactly  similar  to 
it  on  the  left  of  the  middle,  or  mesial  plane,  as 
if  each  were  the  reflected  image  of  the  other.* 

*  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  tendency  to  symmetric 
duplication  of  organs  occurs  in  a  rery  extraordinary  parasitic 
animal,  which  usually  attaches  itself  to  the  gills  of  the  CyprimMs 
bramay  and  which  has  been  lately  examined  by  Nordmann,  and 
named  by  him  the  Diplozoon  paradoxum,  from  its  having  the 
semblance  of  two  distinct  animals  of  a  lengthened  shape,  each 
bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  joined  together  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X.  The  right  aqd  left  halves  of  this  cross  are  perfecUy 
similar  in  their  organization,  having  each  a  comfdete  and  inde- 
pendent system  of  vital  organs ;  excepting  that  the  two  alimentary 
canals  join  at  the  centre  of  the  cross  to  form  a  single  cavity,  or 
stomach.    (Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  xxx,  373.) 
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Such  is  obriously  the  permanent  conditibn  of  all 
the  organs  oi  sensation,  and  also  of  the  appa* 
ratiis  for  locomotion ;  and  it  has  jnst  been  shown 
that  those  portions  of  the  nenrous  system  which 
are  ^tnated  in  the  mesial  plane,  such  as  the 
affinal  cord  and  the  brain,  consisted  originally 
of  two  separate  sets  of  parts,  which  are  brought 
together  and  conjoined  into  single  organs.  In 
like  mann^  we  haire  se^i  diat  the  constituent 
laminee  of  the  heart  are  at  first  double,  and 
afterwards  form  by  th^  union  a  single  cavity. 
The  operaticm  of  the  same  law  has  been  traced 
in  the  formation  of  those  vascular  trunks,  situated 
in  the  mesial  plane,  which  are  usually  observed 
to  be  dngle,  such  as  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
cava;  for  each  were  originally  formed  by  the 
coaliescence  of  double  vascular  trunks,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  first  separated  by 
a  ccmsideraUe  int^*val ;  then  approaching  each 
other,  adhering  together,  and  quickly  converted, 
by  the  obliteration  of  the  parts  which  are  in 
contact,  into  single  tubes,  throughcmt  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  their  length.^ 

Nature,  ever  vigilant  in  her  anticipations  ci 


•  These  facts  were  first  observed  by  Serres  (Annates  des  Sc. 
Nat.  xxi.  8.),  and  their  accuracy  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson.  In  Reptiles  this  union  of  the 
two  constituent  trunks  of  the  aorta  is  effected  only  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  while  the  anterior  portion  remains  permanently 
double.     (See  Fig.  357,  vol.  it.  p.  274.) 

VOL*  II.  R  R 
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the  wants  of  the  syatem,  has  accuomiatod  round 
the.iunbryo  ample  atcorea  of  ntttritiYe matter,  suf- 
ficient £m  maintaiAAng  the  life  of  the  chick,  and- 
for  the  building  of  it$  frame,  wdiile  it  conlinues 
in  the  egg,  and  is  ooasequendy;  unable  to  obtain 
supplies  from  without ;  yet,  with  the  same  fore^ 
si^t  of  &itgre  drcumstances^  die: delays  not, 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  copiplete  eata- 
bliahment  of  the  eifeiilatio»,  to  coMtmct  the 
apparatus  for  digestion,  outwhich  the-  animal  ia 
to  rely  for  the  m^oi^  <^  support  in.aft^  ltfe« 
The  alimentary  oanal,  of  which  U9  tmee«eiwtd 
at  an  earlier  periiod,  is  constructed  ,by  the  for- 
mation of  two  laminae,  arising  from  folds  of  the 
innermost  of  the  pellicle^  which  invest  the 
embryo;  that  is,  on  ihe  surface  opposite  to  the 
one  which .  has  -.produced  the  spinal  marrow* 
These  laminaB,  which  are  origifmlly  scfioral^ 
and^  apart  fipom  jone  anQl^r,  axe  hiought  toge- 
ther, and  by  the  junction  or^  soldering  of  their 
opposite  edges,  formed  inU>  a^tube,"^  which,  from 
being  at  first  uniform  in  diameter,  afterwacds 
expands  into  several  dUated.  portionsM  ceri% 
spending  with  the  cavities  of  the  stomach,  cA>p, 
gizzard,  &c.  into  which  they  are  to  be  converted, 
when  the  time  shall  come  for  their  active  em- 
ployment. These  new  organs  are^  however,  even 
in  this  their  rudimental  state,  trained  to  the  per- 

*  Wolff  is  the  author  of  thi«  ditoovery. 
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Amttance  -of  their  proper  offices ;  receiving  into 
thdr  cavities^  through  a  tube  temporarily  pro- 
Tided  for  ihat  purpose,  the  fluid  of  the  y^k,  and 
pr epiiring  nourishment  from  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  eariy  provision  is: made  for 
th^  aention  of  tl^  fluids  by  an  extensive  but 
temporjEury  system  of  vessels,  spread  ovar  the 
membrane  of  the  egg,  and  leceiving  the  influ*. 
^Eioe  of  Btmmpikenc  oxygen  through  the  sub-*, 
stance  of  the  shell,  vrhich  is  sufficiently  pcmms 
to  tarabsmit  k ;  and  these  vessels,  being  brought 
into  communication  with  the  circulatory  system 
ot  the  chick,  convey  to  its  blood  this  vivifying 
agent.  As  the  lungs  cannot  come  into  use  till 
after  the  bird  is  emancipated  from  its  prison, 
and  as  it  was  sufficient  that  they  should  be  in 
readiness  at  that  epoch,  these  organs  are  among 
the  last  that  are  constructed ;  and  as  the  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  in  this  class  of  animals  does 
not  require  the  play  of  the  diaphragm,  this  mus- 
cular plurtition  is  only  begun,  but  not  completed, 
andilhereas  no  separation  between  the  cavities 
of  the  th(H»x  and  the  abdomen . 

The  succession  of  organic  metamorphoses  is 
equally,  rasaatkable  in  the  formation  of  the 
diversified  apparatus  for  aeration,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  greatly  modified,  at  different  periods, 
in  ^der  to  adapt  it  to  dAffereot  elements :  of  this 
we  have  already  seen  examples  in  those  insect^ 
which,  -after  being  aquatic  in  their  larva  state, 
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emerge  ifrom  the  water  when  they  have  acquired 
wings ;  and  also  in  the  steps  of  transition  from 
the  tadpole  to  the  frog.  Bat  similar,  thoogh  less 
conspicuous  changes  occur  in  the  higher  verte- 
brated  animals,  during  the  early  periods  of  their 
formation,  corresponding  to  the  differences  in 
the  modes  of  aeration  employed  at  different 
stages  of  developement.  In  the  primeval  con- 
ditions this  function  is  always  analogous  to  that 
of  aquatic  animals,  and  requires  for  its  perform- 
ance only  the  simpler  form  of  heart  already 
described,  consisting  of  a  single  set  oi  cavities ; 
but  the  system  being  ultimately  designed  to 
exercise  atmospheric  respiration,  requires  to  be 
gradually  adapted  to  this  altered  condition ;  and 
the  heart  of  the  Bird  and  the  Quadruped  must 
be  separated  into  two  compartments,  corre- 
sponding to  the  double  function  it  will  have 
to  perform.  For  this  purpose  a  partition  wall 
is  built  in  its  cavity;  and  this  wall  is  begun 
around  the  interior  circumference  of  the^ven- 
tricle,  and  is  gradually  carried  on  towards  the 
centre ;  there  being,  for  a  time,  an  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  right  and  left  cavi- 
ties; but  this  aperture  is  soon  closed,  and  the 
ventricle  is  now  effectually  divided  into  two. 
Next  the  auricle,  which  at  first  was  single, 
becomes  double ;  not,  however,  by  the  growth  of 
a  partition,  but  by  the  folding  in  of  its  sides, 
along  a  middle  line,  as  if  it  were  encompassed 
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by  a  cord,  which  was  .gradually  tightened.  In 
the  mean  while  the  partition,  which  had  divided 
the  yentricle,  extends  itself  into  the  trunk  of  the 
main  artery,  which  it  divides  into  two  channels ; 
and  these  afterwards  become  two  separate  vesr 
fids ;  that  which*  issues  from  the  left  yentricle 
being  the  aorta ;  an4  the  other,  which  proceeds 
from  the  right  ventricle,  being  ^e  pulmonary 
artery ;  and  each  of  these  vessels  is  now  pre- 
pared to  exercise  its  appropriate  function  in  the 
double  circulation  which  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished.f 

A  mode  of  subdivision  of  blood  vessels,  very 
similar  to  that  just,  described,  takes  place  in 
those  which  are  sent  to  the  first  set  of  organs 
provided  for  aeration,  and  which  resemUe 
branchiae.  These  changes  {nay  be  very  dis- 
tinctly followed  in  the  J3atf\ickia;'\  for  we  see, 
in  those  animals,  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  under- 
going successive  subdivisions,  by  branches  sent 
off  from  it  and  forming  loops,  which  extend  in 
length  and  are  again  subdivided,  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  unravelling  of  the  strands  of  a  rope ; 
each  subdivision,  however,  being  preceded  by 
the  formaticm  of  a  double  partition  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tube ;  so  that  at  length  the  whole  forms 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  facts  here  stated  are  Baer 
and  Rolando.     See  the  paper  of  Dr.  Thomson  already  quoted. 

t  See  the  investigations  of  Rasconi,  and  of  Baer,  on  this 
subject. 
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an  extensive  ramified  systmn  of  bramJunl 
ries  and  veins*  Still '  all  these  we  mevely 
porary  structnres ;  (br  when  the  period  of  dtange 
approaches^  and  the  branchiae  are  tQ  be  sapeiw 
seded  in  their  office,  every  vessd,  one  s&ear 
another,  becomes  obliterated ;  and  there  remain 
only  the  two  original  acHts,  irhiGh  unite  iirto  m 
single  tmnk  lower  dowvi,  and  from  which  pm>- 
ceed  the  pnlntonary  arteries,  conveying  ^th^  the 
whde,  or  a  portion  of  the  blood,  to  the  newly 
developed  respiratory  organs,  the  longs. 

By  a  similar  process  of  continued  bifurcatkm, 
w  the  detachment  of  branches  in  the  form  of 
loops,  new  vessels  arc  developed 'in  mother  parts 
of  the  body ;  as  has  been  particukriy  observed 
in  the  Anny  tail,  and  the  external  gills  of  ^tm 
frog,  and  the  newt^  parts  which  easily  admk  <if 
microscopical  examination.* 

Progress  is  in  the  mean  while  makmg  m  the 
building  of  the  d^eletcm ;  the  fomui  of  the  ptin*- 
cipal  bones  being,  modelled  in  a  gelatinom  sub^ 
stance,  which  is  converted  into  cartilage ;  b^(Bi«> 
ning  at  the  surface,  and  gradoally  advanciBg 
towards  the  centre  of  eachportien  or^anent  of 
the  &itune  bone;  and  thus  a  tempMary  solid 
and  elastic  scaffolding  is  raised,  swted  to  the 


*  Such  is  the  result  of  the  concuning  observations  of  SpaHan- 
zani,  Fontana,  aud  Dollinger. 
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yiskUng  toKtqxe  of  the  naficent  orgaoa:  lasdy, 
the  whde  fabric  is  (Minrouiided  by  an  outer  wall, 
the  building  of  which  is  begun  icom.  the  doraal 
region,  and  condui^ted  round  the  sides  of  the 
body^  till  the  two  portions  come  to.  me^  in  the 
middle  abdominal  line,  where  they  are  finally 
united  into  one  general  and  continuous  integu* 
ment.  The  eyes»  which  were  hitherto  unpro* 
teoted^  iQceiye  qieeial.  means  of  defence,  by  the 
addition  of  eyelids,  which  are  formed  by  a 
further  extension  and  folding  of  these  inte<- 
guments;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  gives  rise  to  a  growth  of  temporary 
down,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  isprovided as  a 
covering  to  the  bird  at  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
quit  the  shell.  But  this  hard  shell,  which  had 
hitherto  afforded  it  proteotion,  is  now  ojq^kised  to 
its  emancipation;  and  the  chick,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  freedom,  must,  by  main  force,  break 
through,  the  walls -of  its  prison ;  its  beak  is,  how-* 
ever,  as  .yet  too  tender  to  apply  the  force  requi- 
site for  that  purpose*  Hei^e,  again,  we  find 
Natwe  expressly  intei^sing  her  assistance ;  for 
she  has  oaused  a  pointed  homy  pmfection  to 
grow  at  the  end  of  the  beak,  for  the  specml 
object  of  giving  the  chick  the  power  of  batter* 
ing  its  shell,  and  making  a  practicable  breach, 
through  which  it  shall  be  able  to  creep  out,  and 
begin  its  new  career  of  life.    That  this  horn  is 
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provided  oqly  for  this  tempwary  use  appeaoB 
from  the  circiunstance  of  its  fiedling  off  c^xm- 
taaeously  in  the  course  of  three  or  frar  days 
after  it  has  been  so  employed. 

But  though  the  bird  has  now.  gained  its 
liberty,  it  is  still  unable  to  provide  £or  its  own 
maintenance,  and  requires  to  be  fed  by  its  pa- 
rent till  it  can  use  its  wings,  and  has  learned 
the  art. of  obtaining  food.  The.  p%eon  is  Aur- 
aished  by  nature  with  a  secretion  from  the  crop, 
witib  which  it  feeds  its  young.  In  the  Mammalia 
the  same  object  is  provided  lor  still  more  ex- 
pressly, by  means  of  glands,  whose  ofl^  it  is  to 
prepare  milk;  a  fluid  which,  from  its  chemical 
qualities,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  powers  4if 
the.  digestive  oi^ans,  when  .  they  first  exercise 
their  functions.  The  Cetaoea  have  also  mam* 
mary  glands ;  but  as  the  structure  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  of  the  young  in  that  class  does  not 
appear  adapted  to  the  act  of  sucking,  there  has 
always  been  great  difficulty  in  und^^tanding 
how  they,  obtain  the  nourishment  so  provided. 
A  rec^it  discovery  of  Geoffh)y  St.  Hilaire  ap- 
pears to  have  resolved  the  mystery  with  respect 
to  the  Ddphinus  globicepsy  for  he  found  that  the 
mammary  glands  of  that  animal  «oontain  each 
a  laige  reservoir,  in  which  milk  is  accumulated, 
and  which  the  dolphin  is  capable,  by  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  muscles,  of  emptying  at  once 
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into  the  moutii  of  its  young,  without  requiring 
fitmi  the  latter  any  ^ort  of  suction.* 

The  rapid  sketch  which  I  have  attempted  to 
draw  of  the  more  remarkable  steps  of  the  early 
stages  of  organic  developement  in  the  higher 
ammals,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  facts  al-^ 
ready  adverted  to  in  various  parts  of  this  Trea- 
tise, and  particulariy  those  relating  to  ossifica- 
tion, dentition,  the  formation  of  hair,  of  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine,  of  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  and 
of  the  feathers  of  birds,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
they  are  regulated  by  laws  which  are  definite, 
and  preordained  according  to  the  most  enlarged 
and  profound  views  of  the  future  circumstances 
and  wants  of  the  animal.  The  double  origin  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  frame,  even  those  which  appear 
as  single  organs,  and  the  wder  of  their  forma- 
tion, which,  in  each  system,  commences  with  the 
parts  most  remote  from  the  centre,  and  proceeds 
inwards,  or  towards  the  mesial  plane,  are  among 
the  most  singular  and  unexpected  results  of  this 
train  of  inquiries.!    We  cannot  but  be  forcibly 

*  The  account  of  this  discovery  is  contained  in  a  memoir  which 
was  read  at  the  ''  Institnt."  March  24,  1834. 

t  The  first  of  these  two  laws  is  termed  by  Serres,  who  has 
aeaknisly  {Mcosecuted  these  investigations, **  la  hide  symmStrie  i* 
and  the  second,  **la  Un  de  comfugaisan.**  He  matntaint  diat 
they  are  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  having  a 
tubular  form,  such  as  the  trachea,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  canals 
and  perforations  of  bones,  &c.     See  the  preliminary  discourse  to 
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Struck  with  the  immeixnis  forms  of  transitioii 
through  which  every  organ  has  to  pass  beli(m 
arriving  at  its  ultimate  and  comparatively  per- 
manent condition :  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  die 
vast  apparatus  which  is  provided  and  put  m 
action  for  effecting  all  these  changes ;  nor  can 
we  overlook  the  instances  of  express  contrivance 
in  the  formation  of  so  many  temporary  struc- 
tures, which  are  set  up,  like  the  scaffold  of  an 
edifice,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of  trans* 
porting  the  materieds  of  the  building  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  wanted ;  nor  refiise  to  reoc^oi^ 
the  evidence  of  provident  design  in  the  regolar 
ordCT  in  which  the  work  proceeds,  ev«y  oigaa 
growing  at  its  appointed  time,  by  the  additiofi 
of  fresh  particles  brought  to  it  by  the  arterk«> 
while  others  are  carried  away  by  the  absoiteil^ 
and  are  gradually  aquiring  the  lorm  which  ifl 
to  qualify  it  fw  the  performance  of  ite  pr<¥^ 
(^ce  in  this  vast  and  complicated .  system^ 
animal  life. 

his  "  Anatomie  oomparte  da  cer?eau,"  p.  25 ;  aad  akw  bis  se- 
veral memoirs  in  the ''  Aooales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,''  vols.  xi. 
xii.  xvi.  and  xxi. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  toe 
devek>pement  of  the  embryo  m  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  May^r  • 
the  third  edition  of  his  *'  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology*" 
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Chapter  III. 

DECLINE  OP  THE  8Y8TBM. 

To  follow  minutely  the  variouB  steps  by  which 
Nature  conducts  the  indiTidual  to  its  state  of 
maturity,  would  engage  us  in  details  incom* 
patible  with  the  limits  of  the  preseot  work« 
I  shall  only  remark,  in  general,  that  during  the 
period  when  (he  body  is  intended  to  increase  in 
siae,  the  powws  of  as^milation  are  exerted  to 
prepare  a  greats  abundance  of  nourishment,  so 
that  the  average  supply  of  materials  rather  ex- 
ceeds the  consumptkm ;  but  when  the  fabric  has 
attained  its  prescribed  dimensions,  the  total 
quantities  furnished  and  expended  being  nearly 
balanced,  the  vital  powers  are  no  longer  exerted 
in  extending  the  fabric,  but  are  employed  in 
consolidating  and  perfecting  it,  and  in  qualifying 
the  organs  for  the  continued  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions,  during  a  long  succeasicni  of 
years. 

Yet,  while  every  function  is  thus  maintained 
in  a  state  of  healthy  equilibrium,  certain  changes 
are  in  progress  which,  at  the  appointed  season, 
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will  inevitably  bring  on  the  decline,  and   ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  system.*    The  process 
of  consolidation,  begun  from  the  earliest  period 
of  developement,  is  still  advancing,  and  is  pro- 
ducing in  the  fluids  greater  thickness,  and    a. 
reduction  of  their  total  (quantity;   and  in  the 
solids,  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  gelatin, 
and  the  conversiou  of  this  element  into  albumen. 
Hence,  all  the  textures  acquire  mcreasing   so- 
lidity, the  cellular  substance  becomes  firmer  and 
more  condensed,  and  the  solid  structures  more 
rigid  and  inelastic :  hence  the  tendons  and  liga- 
mentous fibres  growing  less  flexible,  the  joints 
lose  their  suppleness,  and  the  contractile  power 


*  It  would  appear  from  the  researcbes  of  De  CandoUe,  that 
the  vegetable  system  is  not,  like  the  animal,  subject  to  the 
destructive  operation  of  internal  causes ;  for  the  agents  which 
destroy  vegetable  life  are  always  extraneous  to  its  economy. 
Each  individual  tree  is  composed  of  an  accumulation  of  the  sho<^ 
of  every  successive  year  since  the  commencement  of  its  growth  ; 
and  although,  from  the  continued  deposition  of  lignin,  and  the 
consequent  obliteration  of  many  of  its  cells  and  vessels,  the  vi- 
tality of  the  interior  wood  may  be  destroyed,  and  it  then  becomes 
liable  to  decay  by  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  yet  the  exterior 
layers  of  the  liber  still  vegetate  with  undiminished  vigour ;  and, 
unless  injured  by  causes  extraneous  to  its  own  system,  the  life  of 
the  tree  will  continue  to  be  sustained  for  an  indefinite  period. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  regard  each  separate  shoot  as  an 
individual  organic  body,  and  every  layer  as  constituting  a  dis- 
tinct generation  of  shoots,  the  older  being  covered  and  enclosed 
in  succession  by  the  younger,  the  great  longevity  of  a  tree  would, 
on  this  hypothesis,  indicate  only  the  permanence  of  the  species, 
not  the  indefinitely  protracted  duration  of  the  individual  ^ant. 
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being  also  impaired,  the  muscles  act  more  tardily 
as  well  as  more  feebly,  and  the  limbs  no  longer 
retain  the  elastic  spring  of  youth.  The  bones 
themselves  grow  harder  and  more  brittle;  and 
the  cartilages,  the  tendons,  the  serous  mem- 
branes, and  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  acquire 
incrustations  of  ossific  matter,  which  interfere 
with  their  uses.  Thus  are  all  the  prc^essive 
modifications  of  structure  tending,  slowly  but 
inevitably,  to  disqualify  the  organs  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  functions. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  internal 
changes  consequent  on  the  progress  of  age  are 
those  which  take  place  in  the  vascular  system. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  arteries, 
which  were  in  full  activity  during  the  building 
of  the  fabric,  being  now  no  longer  wanted,  are 
thrown,  as  it  were,  out  of  employment ;  they,  in 
consequence,  contract,  and  becoming  impervious, 
gradually  disappear.  The  parts  of  the  body,  no 
longer  yielding  to  the  poweir  applied  to  extend 
them,  oppose  a  gradually  increasing  resistance 
to  the  propelling  force  of  the  heart ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  this  force,  in  common  with  all  the 
others,  is  slowly  diminishing.  Thus  do  the  vital 
powers  become  less  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them ;  the  waste  of  the  body  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  a  diminution  of  energy  becomes 
apparent  in  every  function. 

Such  are  the  insensible  gradations  by  which. 
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while  gliding  down  the  stream  of  time,  we  lapse 
into  old  age,  which  insidiofudy  steak  on  bs 
before  we  are  aware  of  its  approach.  But  the 
same  pro¥ident  power  which  presided  at  our 
birth,  which  superintended  the  growth  of  aU  ibe 
organs,  which,  infused  animaticHi  into  each  as 
they  arose,  and  which  c<mducted  the  system 
unimpaired  to  ite  maturity,  is  still  e:terted  in 
adjusting  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
placed  in  its  season  ctf  decline.  New  arrange* 
ments  are  made,  new  ener^es  are  called  forth, 
and  new  resources  are  employed,  to  accommo- 
date it  to  its  altered  circumstances^  to>  prop  the 
tottering  fabric,  and  retard  the  progress  of  its 
dtecay.  In  proportion  as  the  supply  of  nutritive 
materials  had  become  less  abundant,  a  more 
strict  economy  is  practised  with  regard  to  &eir 
disposal ;  the  substance  of  the  body  is  hus- 
banded with  greater  care ;  the  absorbent  ^esssels 
are  employed  to  remoye  such  parts  as  are  no 
loi]^ei  useful;  and  when  ^ail  theses  adjustments 
have; been  made,, the  lunetionS'  sCiU:  go  on  for 
a  considerable  length  of^tiane  without  material 
alteration. 

The  period  prescribed  ifft  itsu  duration  being 
at  length  c<HnL{Aeted,.  aad  tl^  ends  ci  its  exist* 
.^ce  accomplished,  tthe  iabric  can. lUO  longer 
be  sustained^.  and>  prapwation  must  be  made 
for  its  inevitable  falL  In  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of .  the  real  intentions  ef  ^nature. 
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with  r^ard  to  this  last  stage  of  life,  its  pheno- 
mena most  be  observed  in  cases  where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  wholly  entrusted  to  the  operation 
of  her  laws*  When  death  is  the  simple  conse-. 
%tianee  of  age,  we  SmdL  that  the. extinction  of  the 
pcfwers  of  life  observes  an  order  the  reverse  of 
that  which  was  followed  in  iheir  evolution.  The 
sensorial  functions,  which  were  the  last  perfected, 
are  the  first  which  decay ;  and  their  decline  is 
found  to  commence  with  those  mental  faculties 
more  immediately  dq[>endent  on  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  seiisorimm^  and  more  especially 
with  the  memory,  which  is  often  much  impaired, 
while,  the  ju(%ment  remains?  ia  full  vigour.  The 
neatt  feculties  which  usually  suffer  from  the  e£Eects 
of  age  are  the  external  senses ;  and  tlie  fietihire  of 
sight  and  iof  hearing  still  farther  coatributes  to 
the  decline  of  the  intellectual  powers^  by  with- 
drawing many  of  the  occasions  for  their  exercise. 
The  actual  demolition  of  the  fabrie  commences 
whenever  there  is  a  considerable  fiedlure  in  the 
limctions  of  assimihttion ;  but  the  more  imme* 
diate  cause  of  the  rapid  extinction  of  life  is 
usually  the  impediment  which  the  loss  of  the 
sensorial  power,  necessary  &t  maintaining  the 
movements  of  the  chest,  creates  to  respiration. 
The  heart,  whose  pulsations  gave  the  first  indi- 
cations of  life  in  the  embryo,  generally  retains 
its  vitality  longer  than  any  other  organ ;  but  its 
powers  being  dependent  on  the  constant  oxida- 
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tion  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  cannot  survive 
the  interruption  of  this  function;  and  on  the 
heart  ceasing  to  throb,  death  may  then  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  in  every  part  of  the  syst^n. 
It  is  an  important  consideration,  with  reference 
to  final  causes,  that  generally  long  before  the 
commaicement  of  this 

^'  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history,^ 

the  power  of  feeling  has  wholly  ceased,  and  die 
physical  struggle  is  carried  on  by  the  vital  powers 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  all  consciousness  of  the 
sentient  bdng,  whose  death  may  be  said  to  pre- 
cede, for  some  time,  that  of  the  body.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  sensorial 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  diminution  both  of 
mental  and  of  physical  sensibility  in  advanced 
^ge,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  wise  ordi- 
nances of  a  superintending  and  beneficent  pro- 
vidence, kindly  smoothing  the  path  along  which 
we  descend  the  vale  of  life,  spreading  a  narcotic 
mantle  over  the  bed  of  death,  and  giving  to  the 
last  moments  of  departing  sensation  the  tran- 
quillity of  approaching  sleep. 
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Chapter  IV. 


UNITY  OF  DESIGN. 


The  inquiries  on  Animal  aqd  V^etable  Physi- 
ology in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  lead  to 
the  general  conclusion  that  unity  of  design  and 
identity  of  operation  pervade  the  whole  of  nature ; 
and  they  clearly  point  to  one  Great  and  only 
Cause  of  all  things,  arrayed  in  the  attributes  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  whose 
mighty  works  extend  throughout  the  boundless 
r^ons  of  space,  and  whose  comprehensive  plans 
embrace  eternity. 

In  examining  the  manifold  structures  and 
diversified  phenomena  of  living  beings,  we  can- 
not but  perceive  that  they  are  extensively,  and 
perhaps  universally  connected  by  certain  laws  of 
Analogy ;  a  principle,  the  recognition  of  which 
has  given  us  enlarged  views  of  a  multitude 
of  important  facts,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  isolated  and  unintelligible.  Hence 
naturalists,  in  arranging  the  objects  of  their 
study,  according  to  their  dmilarities  and  ana- 
logies, into  classes,  orders  and  genera,  have  but 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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followed  the  footsteps  of  Nature  herself,  who  hi 
all  her  operations  combines  the  apparently  op- 
posite principles  of  general  resemblance,  and  of 
,  specific  variety ;  so  that  the  races  which  she 
has  united  in  the  «ame  group,  though  possessed 
of  features  individually  dififerent,  may  easily  be 
recognised  by  their  family  likeness,  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  common  parent. 

'*  Facies  non  omnibus  una ; 
Nee  diversa  tamen  ;  qualem  decet  esse  sororum.*' 

We  have  seen  that  in  each  of  the  two  great 
divisions,  or  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  the 
same  general  objects  are  aimed  at,  and  the  same 
general  plans  are  devised  for  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  also  that  in  the  execution  of  those 
plat^' similar  meads  and<  agencies  are  employed. 
In  each  division  there-  prevails  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  composition  and  properties  of 
thdr  elementary  textures,  in  the  nature  of  their 
vital  powers,  in  the  airangem^it  of  their  organs, 
and  in  the  laws  tyf  their  prodncticm  and  develope- 
ment.  The  same  principle  of  analogy  may  be 
traced,  amidst  endless^  modifications  of  detail,  in 
all  the  subonlimtte  groups  into  which  each 
kingdom  admits  of  bemg  subdivided,  both  in 
respect  to  the  organization  and  fimctions  of 
die  objects  comprehended  in  eaclt  assemblage ; 
-whether  we  examine  the  wo&dexs  of  their  me- 
chanical fabric,  or  study  the  series  of  processes  by 
which  nutrition,  sensation,  voluntary  motion,  and 
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r^roductioii  are  efiected.  To  specify  all  thte 
examples  which  might  be  adduced  iu  confirma- 
tion of  this  obvious  truth  is  here  unnecessary ; 
fof  it  would  be  only  to  repeat  the  numerous  facts, 
already  noticed  in  every  chapter  of  this  treatise, 
relative  to  each  natural  group  of  living  beings ; 
and  it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  such 
analogies,  that  we  were,  enabled  to  connect  and 
generalize  those  facts.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
constructing  each  of  the  divisions  so  established. 
Nature  appears  to  have  kept  in  view  a  certain 
definite  type,  or  ideal  standard,  to  which,  amidst 
innumerable  modifications,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  varying  circumstances  and  difierent  des- 
tinations of  each  species,  she  always  shows  a 
decided  tendency  to  conform.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  each  or- 
ganized fabric,  she  had  commenced  by  taking 
an  exact  copy  of  this  primitive  model ;  and,  in 
building  the  superstructufe,  had  allowed  herself 
to  dqpart  from  the  original  plan  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodation  to  certain  specific  and 
ulterior  Objects,  conformably  with  the  destina- 
tion of  that  particular  race  of  created  beings. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  hypothetical  princ^le^ 
which,  under  the  title  of  mmity  of  camposition^ 
has  been  adopted,  and  zeakmsly  pursued  in  all 
its  consequences,  by  many  naturalists  of  the 
highest  eminence  on  the  continent  As  the 
fects  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  supported,  and 
the  views  which  it  Unfolds,  are  highly  deserving 
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of  attention,  I  dhall  here  briefly  state  them ;  but 
m  80  doing  I  shs^  beg  to  premise  the  caution 
that  these  views  should  for  the  present  be  re- 
garded as  hypothetical,  and  as  by  no  means  pos- 
sessing the  certainty  of  philosophical  generali- 
zations. 

The  hypothesis  in  question  is  countenanced^ 
in  the  first  place,  by  the  supposed  constancy 
with  which,  in  all  the  animals  belonging  to  lAie 
same  natural  group,  we  meet  with  the  same  con- 
stituent elements  of  structure,  in  each  respective 
system  of  organs ;  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
diverdty  which  may  exist  in  the  forms  of  the 
organs,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap-^ 
plied.  This  principle  has  been  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  osteology  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals :  but  its  truth  is  also  inferred  from  the 
examination  of  the  mechanical  fabric  of  Insects^ 
Crustacea,  and  Arachnida;  and  it  appears  to 
extend  also  to  the  structures  subservient  to  other 
functions,  and  particularly  those  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus  Nature  has  provided  for  the 
locomotion  of  the  serpent,  not  by  the  creation 
of  new  structures,  foreign  to  the  type  of  the 
vertebrata,  but  by  employing  the  ribs  in  this 
new  office  ;  and  in  giving  wings  to  a  lizard, 
she  has  extended  these  same  bones  to  serve  as 
supports  to  the  superadded  parts.  In  arming 
the  elephant  with  tusks,  she  has  merely  caused 
two  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  to  be  developed 
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into  these  formidable  w^pons ;  and  in  pioTidifig 
it  with  an  instrument  of  prehension  has  only 
resorted  to  a  greater  elongation  of  the  snout. 

The  law  of  Gradation^  in  conformity  to -which 
all  the  liying,  together  with  the  extinct  races,  of 
organic  nature,  arrange  themselves,  more  or  less, 
into  certain  regular  series,  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences which  have^  been  deduced  from  the 
hypothesis  we  are  ccmsidering.  Every  fresh 
copy  taken  of  the  original  type  is  supposed  to 
receive  some  additional  extension  of  its  faculties 
and  endowments  by  the  graduated  developement 
x>f  elements,  which  existed  in  a  latent  form  in 
the  primeval  germ,  and  which  are  evolved,  in 
succession,  as  nature  advances  in  her  course. 
Thus  we  find  that  each  hew  form  which  arises, 
in  following  the  ascending  scale  of  creation, 
stains  a  strong  affinity  to  that  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  also  tends  to  impress  its  own 
features  on  those  which  immediately  succeed; 
and  thus  their  specific  difierences  result  merely 
from  the  different  extent  and  direction  given  to 
these  organic  developements ;  those  of  inferior 
races  procieeding  to  a  certain  point  only,  and 
there  stopping;  while  in  beings  of  a  higher 
rank  they  advance  farther,  and  lead  to  all  the 
observed  diversities  of  conformation  and  endow- 
ments. 

It  is  remarked,  in   fiirther  corroboration  of 
these  views,  that  the  animals  which  occupy  the 
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highest  BtatioDS  in  each  series  possess,  at  €be 
commencement  of  their  existence,  fbims  exhibit- 
ing a  marked  resemblcuice  to  those  presented  ift 
the  permanent  condition  of  the  lowest  animals 
in  the  same  series;  and  that,  during  the  pro^* 
gross  of  their  derelopement,  they  assume,  in 
succession,  the  characters  of  each  tribe,  corre- 
sponding to  their  consecutive  order  in  the 
ascending  chain;  so  that  the  peculiarities  whi<^ 
distinguish  the  higher  animal^  on  its  attaining 
its  ultimate  and  permanent  form,  are  those 
which  it  had  recexved  in  its  last  stage  of  embry- 
onic evolution.  Another  consequ^ice  of  tfais 
hypothesis  is  that  we  may  expect  occasionally 
to  meet,  in  inferior  animals,  with  rudim^ital  or^ 
gans,  which  fixmi  their  imperfect  developemeiii 
may  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  individuid,  but 
which  become  available  to  some  sup^or  species^ 
in  which  they  are  sufficiently  perfected.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  fieicts 
in  illustration  o(  these  propositions. 

In  the  series  of  Articulated  Animals,  of  which 
the  Annelida  constitute  the  lowest,  and  winged 
Insects  the  highest  terms,  we  find  that  Ae  Isrwrn 
of  the  latter  are  often  scarcely  distftoguishahley 
either  in  outward  form,  or  in  internal  organiza- 
tion, from  Vermes  of  the  lower  orders;  both 
being  equally  destitute  of,  or  but  imperfectly 
provided  with  external  instrum^its  of  locomo- 
tion ;  both  having  a  distinct  yascular  circulation, 
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luid  multiple  organs  of  digestion;  and  tbci 
central  filaments  of  the  nervous  system  in  both 
being  studded  with  numerous  pairs  of  equidis- 
tant ganglia.  In  the  worm  all  th^se  features 
remain  as  permanent.pharact^rs  of  the,order :  in 
the  insect  they  are  subsequently  modified  and 
altered  during  its  progressive  metamorphoses. 
The  embryo  of  a  crab  resembles  in  appearance^ 
the  permanent  fcmns  of  the  Myriapoda,  and  of 
the  lower  animals  of  its  own  class,  but  acquires, 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  new  parts ;  while 
those  already  ev<dved:  became  more  and  more 
concentrated ;  passing,  isf.  thek  progress,  through 
all  the  forms  of  transition  which  characterise 
the  intermediate  tribes  of  Crustacea;  till  the 
animal  attains  its  last  state^  and  then  exhibits 
the  mwt  developed  condition  of  that  particular; 
type.* 

However  different  the  conformations  of  the 
Fish,  the  Reptile,  the  Bird,  apd  the  Warm 
blooded  Quadruped,  may  be  at  the  period  of 
their  maturity,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  one  another  in  their  embryonic  state;  and^ 
their  early  devek^ment  proceeds  fpr  some  time 

♦  This  curious  analogy  is  particularly  observable  in  the  suc- 
oessive  forms  asBtuned  by  the  nervous  system,  which  exhibits  a 
gradual  passage  from  that  of  the  TalitrttSy  to  its  ultimate  great- 
est concentration  in  the  Maia.  (See  Figures  439  and  441, 
p.  543  and  545.)  Milne  Edwards  has  lately  traced  a  similar 
progression  of  developement  in  the  organs  of  locomotion  of  the 
Crustacea.    (Aoaalead^  Sciences  Naturelles;  xxx,  354.) 
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in  the  same  manner.  Tbey  all  poesesB  ^  first 
the  characters  of  aquatic  animals;  and  the 
Frc^  even  retains  this  form  for  a  considerable 
period  after  it  has  left  the  egg.  The  yomig 
tadpole  is  in  truth  a  fish,  whether  we  regard 
the  form  and  actions  of  its  instruments  of  pro- 
gressive motion,  the  arrangement  of  its  organs 
of  circulation  and  of  respiration,  or  the  c<mdition 
of  the  caitral  organs  of  its  nervous  system.  We 
have  seen  by  what  gradual  and  curious  transi- 
tions all  these  aquatic  characters  are  changed 
for  those  of  a  terrestrial  quadruped,  ftirnisbed 
with  limbs  for  moving  on  the  ground,  and  with 
lungs  for  breathing  atmospheric  air;  and  how 
the  plan  of  circulation  is  altered  from  branchial 
to  pulmonary,  in  proportion  as  the  gills  wither 
and  the  lungs  are  developed.  If,  while  this 
change  is  going  on,  and  while  both  sets  of 
organs  are  together  executing  the  ftmction  of 
aeration,  all  further  developement  were  *  pre- 
vented, we  should  have  an  amphibious  animal, 
fitted  for  maintaining  life  botii  in  air  and  in 
water.  It  is  curious  that  this  precise  condition 
is  the  permanent  state  of  the  Siren  and  the 
Proteus;  animals  which  thus  exemplify  one  of 
the  forms  of  transition  in  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  Frog. 

In  the  rudimental  form  of  the  feet  of  serpents, 
which  are  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  be 
concealed  underneath  the  skin,  and  to  be  use- 
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less  as  organs  of  progressive  motion,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  first  stage  of  that  process,  which, 
when  carried  farther  in  the  higher  animals, 
gives  rise  to  the  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  and  which 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  nature  had  instituted 
with  a  prospective  view  to  these  more  improved 
constructions.  Another,  and  a  still  more  re* 
markable  instance  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in 
the  rudimental  teeth  of  the  young  of  the  Whale, 
which  are  concealed  within  the  lower  jaw,  and 
which  are  afterwards  removed,  to  give  place  to 
the  ctuious  filtering  apparatus,  which  occupies 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  which  nature  has 
substituted  for  that  of  teeth ;  as  if  new  objects, 
superseding  those  at  first  pursued,  had  arisen 
in  the  progress  of  developement. 

Birds,  though  destined  to  a  very  different 
sphere  of  action  from  either  fishes  or  reptiles,  are 
yet  observed  to  pass,  in  the  embryonic  stage  of 
their  existence,  through  forms  of  transition,  which 
successively  resemble  these  inferior  t^lasses. 
The  brain  presents,  in  its  earliest  formation,  a 
series  of  tubercles,  placed  longitudinally,  like 
those  of  fishes,  and  only  assuming  its  proper 
character  at  a  later  period.  The  respiratory 
organs  are  at  first  branchiae,  placed,  like  those  of 
fishes,  in  the  neck,  where  there  are  also  found 
branchial  apertures  similar  to  those  of  the  lam- 
prey and  the  shark;  and  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  are  constructed  like  those  of  the  tadpde. 
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with  rafereoce  to  a  bcanchial  ctieulf^a.  Ill 
their  conversioii  to  the  purposes,  of  aecial  re^* 
ration,  th^  imdeigo  a  amies  of  .chtngies  pie* 
cisely  analogous  to  those  of  the  tadpole. 

Mammalia^  during  the  eariy  periods  of  their 
deyelopement,  are  subjected  to  ell  the  tranafom- 
ations  which  have  been  now  described ;  ooia* 
mencing  with  an  organization  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  aquatic  tribes ;  exhibiting  not  only 
branchiae,  supported  on  branchial  arches,  bat 
also  branchial  apertures  in  the  neck ;  and  thence 
passing  quickly  to  the  conditions  of  strttctllr^ 
adapted  to  a  terrestrial  existence.  The  deve- 
lopement  of  various  parta  of  the  system,  more 
especially  of  the  brain,  the  ear,; the  mouth,  and 
the  extremities,  is  carried  stUl  feith^  than  ia 
birds.  Nor  is  the  human  embryo  exempt  fix>m 
the  same  metamorphoses ;  possessing  at  one 
period  branchiae  and  branchial  apertures  similar 
to  those  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,*  a  heart  with 
a  single  set  of  cavities,  and  a  brain  consisting  of 
a  longitudinal  series  of  tubercles ;  next  losing 
its  branchiae,  and  acquiring  lungs,  while  the 
circulation  is  yet  single,  and  thus  imitating  the 
condition  of  the  reptile ;  then  acquiring  a  double 
circulation,  but  an  incomplete  dic^phragm,  Uke 
birds ;  afterwards,  appearing  like  a  quadruped, 

*  These  facts  are  given  on  the  authorities  of  Rathke,  Baer, 
Huschke,  Breschet,  &c.  Ann.  des  Sc.  Naturelles,  xv.  1^6,  See 
also  the  paper  of  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  already  quoted. 
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with  a  caudal  prolongatkm  of  the  Bacrum,  and 
an  intermaxillary  bone ;  and  lastly,  changing  itd 
structure  to  one  adapted  to  the  erect  position, 
accompanied  by  a  great  expansion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  extend  backwards  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  cerebellum.  Thus  does 
the  whole  fabric  awrive,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
mutation,  at  an  extent  of  elaboration  and  refine- 
ment, which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  con^ 
stituting  a  climax  of  organic  deyelopement, 
unattainable  by  any  other  race  of  terrestrial 
beings.* 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  analo^ 
gies,  on  which  the  hypothesis  in  question  is 
founded,  are  numerous  and  striking ;  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  farther  than 
the  just  interpretation  of  the  facts  themseltes 

*  A  popular  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  even  among  the 
well  informed,  that  mis-shapen  or  monstrous  productions,  or 
lusus  natur(By  as  they  were  termed,  exhibit  but  the  freaks  of 
nature,  who  was  believed,  on  these  occasions,  capriciously  to 
abandon  her  usual  course,  and  to  amuse  herself  in  the  production 
of  grotesque  beings,  without  any  special  object.  But  it  is  now 
found  that  all  defective  formations  of  this  kind  are  occMioned 
by  the  imperfect  developement  of  some  parts  of  the  embryo, 
while  the  natural  process  is  carried  on  in  the  rest  of  the  system ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  resemblance  may  often  be  traced,  id 
these  malformaticMis,  with  the  type  or  the  perraaneat  condition 
of  some  inferior  animal.  Hence  all  these  apparent  anomalies 
are,  in  reality,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  established  laws  of 
organic  developement,  and  afford,  indeed,  striking  confirmations 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory  here  explained. 
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may  warrant.  It  should  be  borne  in  niiiid 
that  these  facts  are  few,  compared  with  the 
entire  history  of  animal  developement ;  and  that 
the  resemblances  which  have  been  so  ingeniously 
traced,  are  partial  only,  and  fall  very  short  of 
that  universality,  which  alone  constitutes  the 
solid  basis  of  a  strictly  philosophical  themy* 
Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween one  animal  and  another,  during  different 
periods  of  their  respective  developements,  there 
still  exist  specific  diffidences,  establishing  be* 
tween  them  an  impassable  barrier  of  separation^ 
and  effectually  preventing  any  conversi<Hi  of  one 
species  into  another,  however  nearly  the  two 
may  be  mutually  allied.  The  essential  charac- 
ters of  each  species,  amidst  occasional  varieties 
remain  ever  constant  and  immutable.  Although 
gradations,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  be 
traced  among  the  races  both  of  plants  and 
animals,  yet  in  tio  case  is  the  series  strictly 
continuous ;  each  step,  however  short,  being  in 
reality  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  t3r]>e  of 
conformation  to  another.  In  many  instances  the 
interval  is  considerable ;  as  for  example  in  the 
passage  from  the  invertebmte  to  the  vertebrated 
classes;  and  indeed  in  every  instance  where 
great  changes  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
the  functions  take  place.*    It  is  in  vain  to  allege 

«  See  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Cuvier,  in  the  Ann.  det 
Sciences  Naturelles,  xx,  241. 
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that  the  original  continuity  of  the  series  is  indi- 
cated by  a  few  species  presenting,  in  some  res- 
pectSy  intermediate  characters,  such  as  the  Omi- 
tharhynctmsj  between  birds  and  mammalia,  and 
the  Cetaceay  between  fishes  and  warm  blooded 
quadrupeds ;  for  these  are  but  detached  links  of 
a  broken  chain,  tending,  indeed,  to  prove  the 
unity  of  the  designs  of  Nature,  but  showing  also 
the  specific  character  of  each  of  her  creative 
efibrts.  The  pursuit  of  remote  and  often  fanciful 
analogies  has,  by  many  of  the  continental  physi- 
ologists, been  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  and 
extravagant  length ;  for  the  scope  which  is  given 
to  the  imagination  in  these  seductive  specu^ 
lations,  by  leading  us  far  away  from  the  path  of 
j^iilosophical  inducti<m,  tends  rather  to  obstruct 
than  to  advance  the  progress  of  real  knowledge. 
By  confining  our  inquiries  to  more  legitimate 
objects,  we  shall  avoid  the  delusion  into  which 
one  of  the  disciples  of  this  transcendental  school 
appears  to  have  fallen,  when  he  announces,  with 
exultation,  that  the  simple  laws  he  has  discovered 
have  now  explained  the  universe  ;*  nor  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  more 
presumptuous  reveries  of  another  system-builder^ 
who,  by  assuming  that  there  exists  in  organized 
matter  an  inherent  tendency  to  perfectibility, 

•  **  Uanivere  est  expliqu^,  et  nous  le  voyons ;  c'est  un  petit 
nombre  de  principei  g^^ux  et  f^conds  qui  nous  en  ont  donne 
la  clef/'    SerreSy  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  xi.  50. 
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£BtDcie8  that  he  caa  supersede  the  operations  of 

Divine  agency.* 

Very  differ^it  was  the  humble  spirit  of  the 

great  Newton,  who»  struck  with  the  immensity 

of  nature,  cmnpared  our  knowledge  of  her  ope- 

rationay  into  which  he  had  himself  penetrated  so 

deeply,  to  that  of  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on 

the  sea  ihare.     Comparied,  indeed,  with   the 

magnitude  of  the  uniTersev  how  narrow  is  the 

field  of  our  perc^>tion8,  and  how  far  distant 

from  any  i^]Mroximation  to  a  knowledge  of  the 

essence  o£  matter,  of  the  source  oi  its  powers,  or 

even  of  the  ultimate  configurations  of  its  parts ! 

How  remote  firom  aU.  human  cognizance  are  the 

intimate  properties  oi  those  imponderable  agents, 

light,  Heat,  and   Electricity,   winch  pervade 

space,  and  exercise  so  potent  a  control  over  all 

the  bodies  in  nature!     Doubtless  th^re  exist 

*  Alhision  k  here  made  to  the  cdebrated  theory  of  Lamarck, 
U  exposed  in  bis  ''  Philosophie  Zoologiqbe."  He  conceire^ 
that  there  was  originally  no  distinction  of  species,  but  that  each 
race  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  derived  from  some  other, 
less  perfect  than  itself,  by  a  spontaneous  effort  at  improvement; 
and  be  supposes  that  infusorial  animalcules,  spontaneously 
formed  out  of  organic  molecules,  gave  birth,  by  successive  trans- 
formations, to  ail  other  animals  now  existing  on  the  globe.  He 
believes  that  tribes,  originally  aquatic,  acquired  by  their  owa 
e£GMrts,  prompted  by  their  desire  to  walk,  both  feet  and  legs, 
fitting  them  for  progression  on  the  ground;  and  that  these 
members,  by  the  long  continued  operation  of  the  wish  to  fly, 
were  transformed  into  wings,  adapted  to  gratify  that  desire.  If 
this  be  philosophy,  it  is  such  as  might  have  emanated  bom  the 
college  of  Laputa. 
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around  us,  on  every  side,  influences  of  a  still 
more  subtle  kind,  which  *'  eye  hath  not  seen,  ncH* 
ear  heard,"  neither  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  or 
imagination  of  man  to  conceive.  How  scanty  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  mind;  how  incompre- 
hensible is  its  connexion  with  the  body ;  how 
mysterious  are  its  secret  springs,  and  inmost 
workings !  What  ineffable  wonders  would  burst 
upon  us,  were  we  admitted  to  the  perc^tion 
of  the  spiritual  world, .  now  encompassed  by 
clouds  impervious  to  mortal  vision  ! 

The  Great  Author  of  our  being,  who,  while  he 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  us  the  gift  of 
'  reason,  has  prescribed  c^^in  limits  to  its 
powers,  permits  us  to  acquire,  by  its  exercise,  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  wondrous  works  of  his 
creation^  to  interpret  the  charaeters  of  wisdom 
€md  of  goodness  with,  which  they  are  impressed^ 
and  to  join  our  voice  to  the  general  chorus 
which  proclaims  ^'  Hts^  Migbt,  Majesty,  and  Do- 
miniofti."  From  the  same*  gracious  hand  we  also 
derive  that  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  this  fleeting  life  must  ever  leave  unsatis- 
fied; those  endowBi^its  of  the  moral  sense, 
with  which  the  present  constitution  of  the  world 
80  ill  aecoi^s ;  and  that  innate  desire  of  per- 
fection which  our  present  frail  condition  is  eo 
inadequate  to  lulfiL  But  it  is  not  given  to 
man  to  penetrate  into  the  counsels,  or  fathom 
the  designs  of  Omnipotence ;  for  in  directing  his 
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views  into  futurity,  the  feeble  light  of  his  reason 
is  scattered  and  lost  in  the  vast  abyss.  Although 
we  plainly  discern  intention  in  every  part  of  the 
creation,  the  grand  object  of  the  whole  is  placed 
far  above  the  scope  of  our  comprehension.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  conceive  that  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  power,  this  vast  accumula- 
tion of  contrivances  and  of  machinery,  and  this 
provision  of  existence  resulting  from  them,  can 
thus,  frt)m  age  to  age,  be  prodigally  lavished, 
without  some  ulterior  end.  Is  Man,  the  favoured 
creature  of  nature's  bounty,  "  the  paragon  of 
animals,"  whose  spirit  holds  communion  with 
celestial  powers,  formed  but  to  perish  with  the 
wreck  of  his  bodily  frame?  Are  generations 
after  genemtions  of  his  race  doomed  to  follow  in 
endless  succession,  rolling  darkly  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  leaving  no  track  in  its  path- 
less ocean?  Are  the  operations  of  Almighty 
power  to  end  with  the  present  scene  ?  May  we 
not  discern,  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man 
the  traces  of  higher  powers,  to  which  those  he 
now  possesses  are  but  preparatory ;  some  embryo 
faculties  which  raise  us  above  this  earthly  habi- 
tation ?  Have  we  not  in  the  imagination,  a  power 
but  little  in  harmony  with  the  fetters  of  our 
bodily  organs;  and  bringing  within  our  view 
purer  conditions  of  being,  exempt  from  the  illu- 
sions of  our  senses  and  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  our  elevation  to  which  will  eventually 
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prove  that  all  these  unsated  desires  of  know- 
ledge, and  all  these  ardent  aspirations  after 
moral  good,  were  not  implanted  in  us  in  vain  ? 

Happily  there  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us, 
from  a  higher  source,  a  pure  and  heavenly  light 
to  guide  our  faltering  steps,  and  animate  our 
fainting  spirit,  in  this  dark  and  dreary  search ; 
revealing  those  truths  which  it  imports  us 
most  of  all  to  know ;  giving  to  morality  higher 
sanctions ;  elevating  our  hopes  and  our  affections 
to  nobler  objects  than  belong  to  earth,  and 
inspiring  more  exalted  themes  of  thanksgiving 
and  of  praise. 
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Air  cells  of  plants,  i.  76. 
Air  cells  of  birds,  ii.  329. 
Air,  rarefaction  of,  in  birds,  i. 

557. 
Air  tubes  in  plants,  i.  73. 
Albumen,  i.  105. 
Alburnum,  i.  85;  ii.  41. 
Algse,  ii.  19. 

Alimentary  canal,  ii.  107. 
Alimentary  canal,  formation  of, 

ii.  610. 
Alitrunk,  i.  345. 
Alligator,  i.  458, 460 ;  ii.  409. 
Amble,  i.  495. 
Ambulacra,  i.  201. 
Amid,  i.  77 ;  ii.  50. 
Amphibia,  i.  436,  487. 
AmphisbsBna,  i.  447,  448. 
Amphitrite,  i.  281. 
Anabas,  ii.  306. 
Analogy,  law  of,  i.  49 ;  ii.  625. 
Anarrhichas,  ii.  128. 
Anchylosis,  i.  382. 
Ancillaria,  i.  241. 
Anemone,  sea,  i.  198. 
Angler,  i.  422 ;  ii.  390. 
Anguis,  i.  447,  454. 
Animal  functions,  i.  39. 
Animal  organization,  i.  96. 
Animalcules.     See  Infusoria. 
Annelida,  i.  269 ;  ii.  249,  297, 

383,  479. 
Annular  vessels,  i.  74. 
Anodon,  i.  231. 
Ant,  ii.  386,  483, 486. 
Ant-eater,  i.  524 ;  ii.  1^4. 
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Antelope,  ii.  147,  402. 
Antelope,  horn  of,  i.  515. 
Antennee,  i.  288 ;  ii.  383. 
Antennulse,  ii.  124. 
Anther,  ii.  596. 
Anthias,  ii.  306. 
Anthophora,  i.  352. 
Antipathes,  i.  166. 
Antler  of  deer,  i.  509. 
Antrum  roaxillare,  ii.  400. 
Aorta,  ii.  108,  609. 
Aphodius,  ii.  384. 
Aphrodite,  ii.  102, 125, 298. 
Aplysia,  ii.  126,  168,  551. 
Apodes,  i.  423. 
Apterous  insects,  i.  296, 
Aquatic  animals,  i.  146. 
Aquatic  plants,  ii.  48. 
Aquatic  tarvee,  i.  309. 
Aquatic  insects,  i.  335.    . 
Aquatic  birds,  i.  592. 
Aquatic  respiration,  ii.  293. 
Aqueous  humour,  ii.  463. 
Arachnida,   i.    282;    ii.    121, 

316,  389,  485,  587. 
Aranea.     See  Spider. 
Arbor  vitae,  ii.  559. 
Arenicola,  i.  277 ;  ii.  295. 
Argonauta,  i.  265. 
Aristotle,  i.  149  ;  ii.  559. 
Aristotle,  lantern  of,  ii.  119. 
Arm,  human,  i.  544. 
Armadillo,  ii.  382. 
Arteries,  i.  41  ;.  ii.  108. 
Articulata,  i.  268. 
Ascalaphus,  ii.  384. 
Ascaris,  ii.  114,  540. 
Ascidia,  i.  137;  ii.  297. 
Ass,  i.  516. 

Assimilation,  i.  41 ;  ii.  11. 
Astacus,  ii.  435,  491. 
Asterias,  i.  200;  ii.  100,  208, 

235,  297,  383,  549,  586. 
Ateles,  i.  399,  534. 
Atlas  of  Lion,  i.  529. 
Atmosphere,  purifics^tion  of,  ii. 

35. 
Atmospheric  respiration ,  ii.  3 1 0. 


Atriplex,  ii.  48. 

Audouin,   i.  290,  323,   324; 

ii.  244,  317,542. 
Audubon,  ii.  407. 
Aurick,  ii.  108,259. 
Auricula,  i.  251. 
Avicula,  i.  235. 
Axilla  of  plants,  i.   90  ;     iL 

589. 
Axelotl,  ii.  324. 

Babiroussa,  ii.  141. 
Bacculite,  i.  267. 
Boer,  ii.  479, 613,  634. 
Bakery  ii.  478. 
Balsena.     5ee  Whale. 
Balance  of  affinities,  ii.  7. 
Balistes,  i.  432. 
Banks,  i.  453. 
Pafbelspffish,  ii.  390. 
Bark,  formation  of,  i.  86. 
Barnacle,  i.  257  ;  ii.  296. 
Bat,  i.  551;  ii.  136,567. 
Batrachia,  i.  436 ;  ii.  597. 
Batrachospermum,  ii.  48. 
Bauer,  i.  63. 
Bear,  ii.  146. 
Beard  of  oyster,  ii.  300. 
Beaver,  i.  524;  ii.  149,   189, 

191. 
Bee,  i.  351 ;  ii.  387. 
Belchier,  i.  384. 
Bell  (Sir  C),  ii.  535.    . 
Bell  (Jhom^),  i.  482;  ii,  409. 
Bellini,  ii.  393. 
Berberis,  i.  127. 
Berkeley,  ii.  520. 
Beroe,  i.  194,  203. 
Berzelius,  ii.  18. 
Bicuspid  teeth,  ii.  144. 
Bipes  canaliculatus,  i.  457. 
Birds,   i.   554;    ii.   130,  328, 

404,  et  passim. 
Blind- worm,  i.  454,  457. 
Blood,  ii.  334. 
Blood-vessels,  ii.  281. 
Blumenbachf  ii.  426. 
Boa,  i.  447,  448. 
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Boar,  i.  56;  ii.  141,  161. 
Bombyx,   i.   300,   304,  312 ; 

ii.  384,  486. 
Bone,i.  111,365,375, 
Bonnet,  I  53;  ii.  17,  79,  92, 

252,  478. 
Barelli,  i.  588. 
Bostock,  ii.  333. 
Bound  of  deer,  i.  495. 
Bowerbank,  ii.  241. 
Boyle,  ii.  16. 
Bracteee,  i.  94. 
Bradypus,  i.  481  ;  ii.  284. 
Brain,  i,  35;  ii.  366,  555, 575. 
Brain,  formation  of,  ii.  605. 
Branchiee,  ii.  267,  293,  299. 
Brassica,  ii.  48,  53. 
Braula,  ii.  483. 
Breschet,  ii.  427. 
Brewster,  i.  232 ;  ii.  472,  495. 
Brocken,  spectre  of,  ii.  533. 
Broussonnet,  ii.  587. 
Bruguiere,  i.  248. 
Bryophyilum,  ii.  586. 
Buccinum,  i.  215,  229,  242; 

ii.  126,  301. 
Buckland,  ii.  206; 
Buds,  i.  86  ;  ii.  588. 
Buffon,  i.  185  ;  ii.  530,  591. 
Bulbofhair,  i.  117. 
Bulb  of  feather,  i.  577. 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  ii.  273. 
Bulbulus  dandulosus,  ii.  185.* 
Bulimus,  1.  249. 
Bulla,  ii.  168. 
Burrowing  of  the  mole,  i.  525. 

Cabbage,  ii.  48,  53. 
Cachalot,  i.  484 ;  ii.  142. 
Ceeca,  ii.  101,206. 
Ceecilia,  ii.  497. 
Calamary,  i.  261. 
Callionymus,  ii.  503. 
Calosoma,  i.  320. 
Cambium,  ii.  40. 
Camel,  i.  108;  ii.  176,  198. 
Camelopard,  i.  481,  498;   ii. 
135. 


Camera  obscura,  ii.  458. 
Camerated  shells,  i.'265. 
Campanularia,  ii.  234. 
Camper,  ii.  437,  443,  561. 
Canada  rat,  ii.  178. 
Cancelli,  i.  374. 
Cannon  bone,  i.  505. 
Capibara,  ii.  160. 
Capillaries,  ii.  263. 
Capsular  ligaments,  i.  106. 
Caput  Medusae,  i.  212. 
Carapace,  i.  290,  463. 
Carbon,  non-absorption  of,  ii. 

17. 
Carbonic  acid,  ii.  30,  337. 
Cardia,  ii.  182. 
Cardium,   i.    131,   221,  222, 

224. 
Carduus,  i.  127. 
Carinated  sternum,  i.  566, 
Carlisle,  i.  426,  434 ;  ii.  285, 

567. 
Carnivora,  i.  528;  ii.  66,  145. 
Carp,  i.  411,429. 
Carpus,  i.  405. 
Cartilage,  i:  109. 
Caruncle,  lacrymal,  ii.  468. 
Cams,  i.  366;  ii.  208,  219, 

240,252,505. 
Cassowary,  i.  586 ;  ii.  224. 
Cat,  ii.  392,  505. 
Caterpillar,  i.  305, 315;  ii.484. 
Caudal  vertebrae,  i.  404. 
Cavolini,  i.  159. 
Celandine,  ii.  48. 
Cells  of  plants,  i.  66,  69. 
Cellular  texture,  animal,  i.  99. 
Centaurea,  i.  127. 
Cephalic  ganglion,  ii.  541. 
Cephalo-thorax,  i.  282. 
Cephalopoda,  i.  258 ;  ii.  220, 

551. 
Cerambyx,  i.    313,  328 ;    ii, 

311,  313,  384. 
Cercaria,  i.  186;  ii.  479. 
Cerebellum,  ii.  555. 
Cerebral  ganglion,  ii.  541. 
Cerebral  hemispheres,  ii.  556. 
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Cerithium,  i.  249. 
CeroxyloD,  ii.  48. 
Cetacea,  i.  481,  482  ;   ii.  142, 

176,  193,  442,  555,  616. 
Chabrier,  i.  108,  346. 
Chain  of  being,  i.  63 ;  ii.  629. 
Chalcides,  i.  448,  457. 
Chameleon,  i.  462;    ii.   129, 

390,  499. 
Chara,  ii.  50,  254. 
Chelidonium,  ii.  48. 
Chelonia,  i.  463 ;  ii.  130,276, 

321,439. 
Chemistry,  organic,  fi.  6,  333. 
Cheselden,  ii.  520. 
Chevreuil,  i.  123. 
Children,  \.  318;  ii.  491. 
Chitine,  i.  318. 
Chladni,  iL  417. 
Chondrilla,  ii.  52. 
Choroid  coat,  ii.  462. 
Choroid  gland,  ii.  495. 
Chromatic  aberration,  if.  474. 
Chromnle,  i.  70. 
Chrysalis,  i.  307. 
Chyle,  ii.  107,  203. 
Chyme,  ii.  181. 
Cicada,  i.  340. 
Cicindela,  ii.  212. 
Cilia,  i.  126,  154,  157,  173, 

195,  203,  215. 
Ciliary  ligament,  ii.  463. 
Cimbex,  i.  333. 
Cimex,  ii.  124. 
Cineritious,  ii.  561. 
Circulation,  ii.  11,229. 
Cirrhi,  u.  296,  389. 
Cirrhopoda,  i^257. 
Classification,  i.  51 ;  ii«  625*. 
Clausilia,  ii.  317* 
Clausium,  i.  253. 
Clavicle,  i.  404,  523, 56%. 
Claviger,  ii.  384,  483. 
Claw  in  lion's  tail,  i.  531. 
Clio,  i.  258 ;  ii.  138. 
Cloquety  ii.  498. 
Plypeaster,  i.211. 


Cobitis,  ii.  309. 

Cobra  de  capello,  i.  549 ;  ii.  1 64. 

Coccygeal  bone,  i.  404. 

Cochlea,  ii.  427. 

Cockehaffer.    See  Meloloutha. 

Cockle,  i.  221.     See  Caidinm. 

Cod,  lens  of,  i.  59. ;  ii.  496. 

Coenunis,  ii.  84. 

Co-existence  of  forms,  i.  50. 

Coffin-bone,  i.  517. 

Coleoptera;  i.  348 ;  ii.  382. 

Collar-bone,  i.  404. 

Colours  of  insects,  i.  318. 

Colours,  perceptions  of,  ii.  531. 

Coluber,  i.  448,  450  ;  ii.  164. 

Columella,  i.  243  ;  iu  439. 

Commissures  of  brain,  ii.  562. 

Comparetti,  ii.  244,  436. 

Complementary  colours,  ii.  531. 

Compound  eyes,  ii.  483. 

Concha  of  the  ear,  ii.  42U 

Condor,  ii.  331. 

Conger  eel,  ii.  556, 

Conglomerate  eyes,  ii.  483. 

Conjunctiva,  ii.  466. 

Consumption  of  aaimal  mat- 
ter, ii.  60. 

Contractility,  muscular,  i.  125. 

Conus,  i.  250. 

Convolutions  of  the  brain,  iL 
558. 

Convolvulus,  ii.  48. 

Cooper,  ii.  434. 

Coracoid  bone^  i.  404,  566* 

Coral,  L  166. 

Coral  islands,  i.  15, 

Corium,  i.  112. 

Cornea,  ii.  461. 

Comeule,  ii.  487. 

Comu  AmmoDis,  i.  267. 

Coronet  bone,  i.  517. 

Corpora  quadrigeottna,  ii.  555^ 

Corpus  callosum,  ii.  562. 

Corpus  papillare,  ii.  378. 

Cortical  substance,  ii.  561. 

Cossus,  i.  300,  312,355. 

CotunniuSy  ii.  427. 
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Cowrie,  I.  247. 

Crab,  i.  290;  ii.  258, 299,317, 

493. 
CraDium,    i.   399,  400,  443, 

470. 
CTanium  of  insects,  L  322. 
Craw,  ii.  169. 
Cray-fish,  ii.  435,491. 
Cribriform  plate,  ii.  400. 
Crinoidea,  i.  212. 
CrocodUe,  i.  458,  460,  462; 
ii.  142,  163,276,409,440, 
557. 
Ckopju.  179. 
Cioss-bill,  ii.  131. 
Crotalus,  i.  450. 
Crust,  i.  111,292. 
Crusta  petrosa,  ii.  152. 
Crustacea,   i.   286;    ii.    269, 

295, 299, 542,  587. 
Cryptogamia,  i.  71 ;  ii.  593. 
Crystalline    lens,    i.    59;    ii. 

462. 
Crystalline  needles  in  biliary 

ducts,  ii.  219.' 
Ctenophora,  ii.  384. 
Curculio,  i.  328. 
Cushions  of  insects,  i.  331. 
Cuticle,  vegetable,  i.  77. 
Cuticle,  animal,   i.    112;    ii; 

377^ 
Cuttle-fish.     See  Sepia. 
Cuvier,  missim. 
Civier  (F.),  i.  120^  574. 
Cyclidium,  i.  186. 
Cyclocsela,  ii.  98. 
Cyclosis,  ii.  49,  233. 
Cydostomata,  ii.  116. 
CymlMa,  i.  241. 
dymotlK>a,  ii.  544. 
Cypreea,  i.  247. 
Cyprinus,  i.  116,  411. 
Cysticule,  ii.  438. 

Baldarf,  i.  433;  ii.  306. 

Darwin,  i.  89. 

Darwin  (Dr.  -R.>,  in  53^. 


Davy,  ii.  17,  338. 
Davy  (Dr.),  ii.  274. 
Death,  ii.  624.    • 
De  Bhtinville,  i.  63^248, 365{ 
ii.  252,  428,  482,  497,  570. 
De  Candolle,  i.  93;  ii.  19,25, 

28,  30,  38,  51,  620. 
De  Candolle  (junior),  ii*  47. 
Decapoda,  ii.  258; 
Decline  of  the  system,  ii*  619»' 
Decollated  shells,  i.  249. 
Deer,  i.  507;  ii.  402. 
De/rance\  u  256- 
De  Oeer,  i*  341. 
Deglutition,  ii.- 174. 
DHardchey  ii.  309, 497. 
De  Mantegre,  ii.  183^ 
Dermo-skeleton,  i.  366. 
Be  Saussure  (Th.),  ii.  30.       ^ 
Des  Cartes,  ii.  364,  560. 
De  Serres,  ii.  211,  239>  485. 
Design,  evidence  of,  i.  28. 
Design,  unity  of^  ii.  625* 
Developement,  vegetable,  i^  82. 
Developement,  animMy  ii*  .599> 
Diapens,  ii.  384. 
Diaphragm,  ii.  326,  611. 
Difinsion  of  animiJs,  ii.  64, 
Digestion,  i.  41 ;  ii.  180. 
DigitigrsMla,  i.  533. 
Diodon,  i.  433. 
Dioecia,  ii.  596. 
Dioneea,  i.  128. 
Diplozoon,  ii.  608. 
Diptera,  i.  323,  353;  ii.  115. 
Diquetnare,  i.  220. 
Distoma,  ii.  1 13. 
Divisibility  of  ma^ta*,  ii.  397. 
Dollinger,  ii.  614. 
Dolphin,  ii.  142, 442,507,616i 
Doras  costatus,  ii.  307. 
D'Orbigny,  i.  265. 
Doris,  ii.  126,  296.   . 
Dormouse,  ii.  19k 
Dorsal  vessel,  ii.  236^ 
Dory,  i.  421 . 
Dove,  ii.  554,*  557*      .  ^      ' 
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Down  of  plants,  i.  94^ ' 
Down  of  pirds,  i.  572. 
Draco  volans,  i.  56,  547. 
Pragon-fly,  i.  310,   351;    iu 

487. 
Dreaming,  ii.  536. 
Dromedary,  ii.  223. 
Duck,  ii.  130,  405. 
Duckweed,  ii.  589* 
Dufaur  (Lfcn),  ii.  209,  313. 
Dug^s,  u.  244,  250,  479, 487, 

491.      . 
Dugong,  ii.  142,  279,  442. 
Duhamel,  ii.  16,  20. 
Dumas,  ii.  393. 
DumSril,  i.  400,  590 ;  ii.  411. 
DumortieTf  i.  366. 
Duodenum,  ii.  208. 
Dutrochet,  i.  75,  190;  ii.3H- 
Dytiscus,  i.  29, 31 1, 333, 336 ; 

ii.  311,  313. 

Eagle,  ii.  130. 

Ear,  ii.  421. 

Ear-drum,  ii.  422. 

Earle,  L  560. 

Earths  in  plants,  ii.  43. 

Earth-worm,  (see  Lumbricus). 

Echinodermata,  i.  199. 

Echinus,  i.  203,  210;  ii.  101, 

119,297,383. 
Edwards,  ii.  317,  542,  631. 
Eel,  i.  424 ;  ii.  307. 
Egg,  ii.  597. 
Ekrenherg,  i.  13,  186,  189; 

ii.  93,  478,  592. 
Ehrmann,  ii.  309. 
Elaboration,  successive,  ii.  13. 
Elastic  ligaments,  i.  107. 
Elater,  i.  341. 
Elearine,  i.  123. 
Electric  organs,  i.  31. 
Electricity,  ii.  350. 
Elements,  organic,  ii.  6. 
Elephant,  i.  56, 108, 491 ,  51 8 ; 

ii.  141,  154, 162,  199,  223, 

392,  504,  559. 


Ellis,  i.  150.     . 

Elytra,  analysis  of,  i.  318, 349. 

Embryo,  ii.  595. 

Emu,  i.  586.         .     . 

Emys,  i.  474. 

Enamel  of  teeth,  ii.  150. 

Endogenous  plants,  \,  83* 

Entomoline,  i.  115,  318« 

Entomostraca,  ii.  493. 

Entozoa,  i.  282;  ii.  83,  113, 

235,294,540,591. 
Ephemera,  i.  311 ;  ii.  241. 
Epidermis,  vegetable,  i.  88. 
Epidermis,  animal,  i.  112, 113, 

231. 
Epiphragma,  i.  253, 
Equivocal  generation,  ii.  591. 
Equorea,  ii.  85. 
Erato,  i.  247. 
Erect  vision,  ii.  521. 
Erpobdella,  i.  272;  ii.  252. 
Eryx,  i.  447. 
Esoz,  i.  427. 
Ethmoid  bone,  ii.  400. 
Eudora,  ii.  91. 
Euler,  ii.  475. 
Eunice,  ii.  480. 
Euphorbium,  ii.  59. 
Euryale,  i.  212. 
Eustachian  tube,  ii.  424. 
Evil  from  animal  warfare,  L  46 ; 

ii.  67. 
Excretion,  ii.  12. 
Excretion,  vegetable,  ii.  46, 51  • 
Exhalation  by  leaves,  ii.  27. 
Exocetus,  i.  547. 
Exogenous  plants,  i.  83. 
Eye,  i.  31 ;  ii.  460,  587,  589. 
Eye,  formation  of,  ii.  605. 
Eye-lids,  formation  of,  iu  615. 

Fabricius,  i.  195. 

Facial  angle,  iL  561. 

Fairy  rings,  ii.  55. 

Fallacies  of  perception,  ii.  514. 

Fangs  of  serpents,  ii.  163» 

Faraday,  ii.  524. 
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Fasciola,  ii.  113. 

Fasciolaria,  i.  249. 

Fat,  i.  123. 

Fata  Morgana,  ii.  533. 

Feathers,  i.  568,591. 

Fecula,  i.  70. 

Fecnndation,  ii.  595.  . 

Feelers,  i.  288 ;  ii.  383. 

Feet-jaws,  i.  289. 

Feet  of  birds,  i.  584. 

Femur,  i.  287,  328,  405. 

Fenestree  of  ear,  ii.  425. 

Ferns,  i.  83 ;  ii.  593. 

Fibre,  animal,  i.  98,  105. 

Fibula,  i.  405. 

Fig-tree,  ii.  48. 

Fig  Marygold,  ii.  48. 

Filaments  of  feathers,  i.  569. 

Filaria,  i.  63. 

Filices,  i.  83 ;  ii.  593. 

Final  causes,  i.  1,22,  et  passim. 

Fins  of  fishes,  i.  421. 

Fins  of  cetacea,  i.  486. 

Fishes,  i.  109,  408;  ii.  127, 
272,  389,  410,  494,  et  pas- 
sim. 

Fissiparous  reproduction,  ii. 
583. 

Flea,  i.  297. 

Flight,  i.  344,  545. 

FhurenSf  ii.  305. 

Flower,  ii.  595. 

Fluidity,  organic,  i.  61. 

Flustra,  i.  165,  169,  172. 

Flying  fish,  i.  547. 

Flying  lizard,  i.  547. 

Flying  squirrel,  i.  550. 

Focus,  ii.  453. 

Fohmanny  ii.  353. 

Follicles,  i.  114;  ii.  185. 

Fontana,  ii.  614. 

Food  of  plants,  ii.  15. 
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Phalanges,  i.  405. 
Phalena,  ii.  244,  486. 
Phanerogamous  plants,  ii.  595. 
Phantasmagoria,  ii.  533.. 
Phantasmascope,  ii.  524. 
Phaseolus,  ii.  52. 
Phenakisticope,  ii.  524. 
Philip,  ii.  190,  360. 
Phoca,  i.  487. 
Pholas,  i.  220,  256. 
Phosphorescence  of  the   sea, 

i.  194;  ii.  63. 
Phrenology,  ii.  565, 
Phyllosoma,  ii.  544. 
Physalia,  i.  196. 
Physiology,  i.  21. 
Physsophora,  i.  197. 
Phytozoa,  i.  146. 
Pierard,  ii.  200. 
Pigeon,  ii.  179,  616. 
Pign>entum  of  skin,  i.  112. 
Pigmentum  of  the  eye,  ii.  462. 
Pike,  i.  427. 
Pileopsis,  i.  252. 
Pine^  gland^  ii.  560. 
Pinna,  i.  224,  235. 
Pistil,  n.  596. 
Pith  of  plants,  i.  85. 
Pith  of  quill,  i.  580. 
Placuna,  i.  233. 
Planaria,  ii.    114,  236,   250, 

294,  479,  586. 
Planorbis,  i.  227,  242. 
Plantigrada,  i.  533. 
Plastron,  i.  463. 
Pleurobranchus,  ii.  220. 
Pleuronectes,  i.  431 ;  ii.  503. 
Plexus,  nervous,  ii.  359. 
Pliny,  iL  559. 
Plumula,  ii.  603. 
Plumularia,  ii.  234. 
Pneumo-branchifle,  ii.  316. 
Pneumo-gastric  nerve,  ii.  549. 
Podura,  i,  297. 
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Poisere,  i.  953. 

Poison  of  nettle,  ii.  47. 

Poll,  i.  227,  235. 

Pollen,  il  596. 

PoIygstBtriea,  ii.  97. 

Polypi,  i.  161 ;  ii.  74,  81,  293, 

383. 
Polystoma,  ii.  113. 
Polythalamous  shell,  i.  265. 
Pontia  brassica,  i.  354. 
Pontobdell^,  i.  271. 
Poppy,  ii.  48. 
Porcupine  quills,  i.  120. 
Porcupine,  i.  527;  ii.  149, 193. 
Porifera,  i.  147. 
Porpita,  i.  195. 
Porpus,  ii.  142, 193. 
Porterfield,  i.  374.  • 
Potatoe,  ii.  589. 
Prehension^f  food,ii.  113,117. 
Priestly,  ii.  29,  336,  338. 
Pristis,  i.  56\  ii.  166. 
PritcAard,  ii.  241. 
Privet  Hawk  moth,  ii.  218. 
Proboscis  of  insects,  ii.  114. 
Proboscis  of  moUusca,  ii.  126. 
Proboscis  of  Elephant,  i.  520. 
Progressive  motion,  i.  144. 
Prolegs,  i.  313- 
Promontory  of  ear,  ii.  425. 
Proteus,  i.  187 ;  ii.  324,632. 
Prothorax,  i.  323" 
Prout,  ii.  37,  41. 
Prowingdl^  ii.  308. 
Proximate  principles,  ii.  6. 
Psychodai  li.  384. 
Pterocera,  i.  246. 
Pteropoda,  i,  257. 
Pteropus,  ii.  136. 
PuInc  bone,  i.  405. 
Pulmonary  organs,  ii.  267. 
Puncta  lacr3^alia,  ii.  468. 
Punctum  saliens,  ii.  607. 
Pupa,  i.  304,  307. 
Pupil,  ii.  463. 
Pupipara,  ii.  483. 
Pyloric  appendices,  ii«  221. 


Pylorus,  ii.  107,  182.  *  / 

Pyramidalis  muscle,  ii.  501 . 
Python,  i.  447. 

Quadratus  muscle,  ii.  500. 
Quadmraana,  i.  533;  ii.  149. 
Quadrupeds,  i.  487. 
Quagga,  i.  516.. 
Quail,  i.  582. 

Quills  of  porcupine,  i.  120. 
Quills  of  feathers,  i.  568. 
Quoy^  i.  97. 

Rabbit,  i.  497 ;  ii.  149,  190. 

Racoon,  i.  112. 

Radiata,  i.  164.  y^' 

Radicles,  ii.  603.  ^ 

Radius^  i.  405.  ' 

Ranunculus,  i.  79. 

Rapp^  ii.  478. 

Rat,  ii.  148,  149, 192. 

Kathke,  ii.  634. 

Rattle-snake,  i.  450. 

jRoy,  i.  11. 

Ray,  i.  420,  422,  423;  ii.  503, 

569. 
Rays  of  fins,  i.  424. 
Razor-shell-fish,  i.  222. 
Reaumur^  i.   199,  202,  227, 

237,292;  ii.  115,170,  183, 
Receptacles  of  food,  ii.  178. 
Receptaculumchyli,  ii.108,228. 
Reed  of  ruminants,  ii.  197. 
Refraction,  law  of,'ii.  453. 
Regeneration  of  daw,  i.  295. 
Rennet,  ii.  197. 
Reparation^  ii.  3,  9,  587. 
Repetition  of  organs,  i.  57. 
Reproduction,  i.  43;  ii.  581. 
Reptiles,  i.  435 ;  ii.  273. 
Resinous  secretions,  ii.  47. 
Respiration,  i.  41  ;  ii.  11,  265, 

290. 
Rete  muscosum,  i.  1 12. 
Reticulated  cells,  i«  00. 
Reticule  of  Ruminants,  ii.  195. 
Retina,  ii.  374,  448,  462. 
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Retambg  sap,  ii.  36. 
Revelation,  11.  641. 
Reviviscence,  i.  62  ;  ii.  256. 
Rhea,  i.  S86. 
RbiDOceros,   i,   515;    ii.  135, 

151,382,392,504. 
Rhipiptera,  i.  350. 
Rhizostoma,  ii.  87. 
Rhyncops,  ii.  132. 
Ribs,  i.  401 ;  ii,  327. 
Ricinus,  i.  297. 
Rings  of  annelida,  i.  272. 
Rodentia,  i.  523;  ii.  148,  151, 

162,  175,  191,  504. 
Rceself  ii.  478, 
Roget,  ii.  9,  524,  532,  582. 
Rolando,  ii.  613. 
Roosting,  i.  588. 
Roote,  i.  93  ;  ii.  20. 
Rossy  i.  16, 
Rostrum,  ii.  124. 
Rotifer,  i.  62, 189 ;  ii.92,479, 

539,  59L 
Roux,  ii.  569. 
Rudimental  organs,  L  65;  ii. 

632. 
Rudolphij  i.  75. 
Rumford,  i.  76, 
Ruminantia,  i.  499;   ii.    196, 

504. 
Rusconif  ii.  613. 

Sabella,  i.  277, 
Sacculus  of  ear,  ii.  430. 
Sacrum,  404. 
St.  Ange,  ii.  277. 
St.  HilairCf  passim. 
Salamander,  i.  446;   ii.  128, 

498,  597. 
Salicaria,  ii.  54. 
Saline  substances  in  plants,  ii. 

43. 
Saliva,  ii.  175. 
Salmon,  ii.  222. 
Sand-hopper,  ii.  542. 
Sap,  ii.  24. 
Sauria,  i.  457 ;  ii.  276. 

VOL.  II. 


Savigny,  i.  274,  290;  ii.  119, 

124. 
Saw-fish,  ii.  166. 
Scala  tyrapani  et  vestibuli,  ii. 

431. 
Scales  of  lepidoptera,  i,  354. 
Scales  of  fishes,  i.  116. 
Scansores,  i.  586  ;  ii.  554. 
Scapula,  i.  404. 
Scarabeeus,  ii.  486. 
Scarf  skin,  i.  112. 
Scarpa,  i.  101  ;  ii.  411,  430. 
Schoeffer,  ii.  478. 
Schizocera,  ii.  384. 
Schneiderian    membrane,   ii. 

399. 
Schultz,  ii.  49. 
Sciurus,  i.  550;  ii.  178.. 
Sclerotica,  ii.  460. 
Scolopendra,  i.  298 ;  ii.  248, 

485. 
Scoreshy,  i.  194. 
Scorpion,  ii.  315,  485. 
Scuta,  abdominal,  i.  453. 
Scutella,  i.  211. 
Scyllcea,  i.  229. 
Sea,  phosphorescence  of,  i.  194 ; 

ii.  63. 
Sea-hare,  ii.  126,  168,  551. 
Sea-mouse,  ii.  102,  125,  298. 
Sea-otter,  ii.  149. 
Seal,  i.  487;  ii.  403,  442, 506. 
Sebaceous  follicles,  i.  114. 
Secretion,  ii.  12,  45,  342. 
Seed,  ii.  593. 

Segments  of  insects,  i.  320. 
Semblis,  ii.  242. 
Semicircular  canals,  ii.  427. 
Senecio,  ii.  53. 
Sennebier,  ii.  20,  29. 
Sensation,  ii.  362. 
Sensibility,  variations  of,  ii.  526. 
Sensitive  plant,  i.  127. 
Sensorial  power,  ii.  360. 
Sensorium,  ii.  508. 
Sepia,  i.  261  ;    ii.  126,  203, 

413,493. 

u  u 
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Seps,  i.  458. 

Series  of  organic  beings,  i.  53. 
Serous  membranes,  i.  102. 
Serpents,  i.  447;  ii.  129,  163, 

390. 
Serpula,  i.  277 ;  ii.  295. 
Serresy  ii.  609,  617. 
Sertularia,  i.  165;  ii.  234. 
Serum,  i.  102. 
Sesamoid  bones,  i.  406. 
Setoe  i.  274. 
Shark,  ii.  162,  205,  262,  495, 

569,  587,  598. 
Sheep,  ii.  153,  194,  402. 
Shell,  i.  111,230. 
Sheltopusic,  i.  457. 
Shrapnell,  ii.  426. 
Shrew,  ii.  149,  391. 
Shuttle  bone,  i.  517. 
Silica,  ii.  18,  44. 
Silk  worm,  i.  305 ;  ii.  59. 
Silurus,  ii.  307,  390. 
Sinistral  shells,  i.  243. 
Siphonaria,  i.  252. 
Siren,  i.  457;  ii.  274,  324. 
Skate,  ii.  303,  410,  495. 
Skeleton,  i.  365,  386. 
Skeleton,  vegetable,  i.  95 ;  ii.  42. 
Skimmer,  ii.  132* 
Skin,  ii.  377. 
Skull  (see  Cranium). 
Slack,  i.  66. 
Sleep,  ii.  536. 

Slips,  propagation  by,  ii.  585. 
Sloth,  1. 481 ,  498, 524 ;  ii.  284. 
Slug,  ii.  126,  317. 
Smell,  ii.  396. 
Smithy  u.  166. 
Snail,  u.  317,  413,  587. 
Snake-lizard,  i.  448. 
Snout,  i.  521. 
Snow,  red,  i.  16. 
Soemmerring,  ii.  575. 
Soils,  fertility  of,  ii.  18. 
Solar  light,  ii.  31. 
Solen,  i.  222,  224. 
Solipeda,  i.  516. 
Solly y  ii,  354. 


Sorex.ii.  135,443,505. 
Sound  in  fishes,  i.  429. 
Sound,  ii.  414. 
Spallanzani,  i.  62 ;  ii.  79, 170, 

183,  338,  567,  614. 
Spatangus,  i.  205,211, 
Spectra,  ocular,  ii.  525,  530. 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken,iL  533. 
Speed  of  quadrupeds,  i.  496. 
Spermaceti,  i.  484. 
Spherical  aberration,  ii.  471. 
Sphincter  muscle,  i.  136. 
SjAinx,  ii.  217,  244,  547. 
Spicula,  in  sponge,  i.  154. 
Spider,  i.  282,  284;  ii.  248. 
Spider-crab,  ii.  545. 
Spider-monkey,  i.  399,  534. 
Spine,  i.  387,  392. 
Spinal  cord,  or  Spinal  marrow, 

ii.  553,  604. 
Spiracles,  iL  311. 
Spiral  threads  in  plants,  i.  68. 
Spiral  vessels,  i.  73. 
Spiral  growth  of  plants,  i.  90. 
Spiral  valve  in  fishes,  ii.  205. 
Spirits,  animal»  ii.  563. 
Spirula,  i.  242,  265. 
Spix,  ii.  252. 
Spleen,  ii.  224. 
Splint  bone,  i.  517. 
Spokes,  curved  spectra  of,  «• 

524. 
Sponge,  i.  147  ;  ii.  84. 
Spongiole,  i.  79;  ii.20,21. 
Spotted  cells  of  plants,  L  69. 
Sprittg-Uil,  i.  297. 
Spur  of  cock,  i.  586. 
Squalus  (see  Shark). 
Squalus  pristis,  iL  166. 
Squirrel,  i.  524,550;  ii.  178. 
Stability  of  trees,  i.  81. 
Subility  of  human  frame,  i.  541 . 
Stag,  skeleton  of,  i.  507. 
Stamen,  ii.  596. 
Stopes,  ii.  426.  .  ^ 

Star-fish,  i.  200  (see  Astenas). 
Starch,  i.  70;  ii.  41. 
Staunton,  ii.  531. 
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Stearine,  i.  123. 
Steifensandy  ii.  482. 
Stems,  vegetable,  i.  81. 
Stemmata,  ii.  483. 
Stentor,  ii.  98. 
Steraum,  i.  402. 
StevenSy  ii.  183. 
Stigma,  vegetable,  ii.  596. 
Stigmata  of  insects,  ii.  311. 
Sting  of  bee,  i.  352. 
Sdpulfle,  i.  94. 
Stomach,  ii.  72,  &c. 
Stomata,  i.  77;  ii.  19. 
Stones,  swallowing  of,  ii.  171. 
Stone-wort,  ii.  50. 
Stork,  i.  590. 
Stratiomys,  i.  310,  348. 
Straus    Durckheimy    i.    300, 

323;  ii.  490. 
Strepsiptera,  i.  350. 
Striated  structures,  i.  232. 
Strombus,  i.  246 ;  ii.  301. 
Styloid  bone,  i.  517. 
Subbracbieni,  i.  423. 
Suckers,  i.  136, 260, 332. 
Sugar,  ii.  5. 

Sun,  action  of,  on  plants,  i.  91. 
Surveyor  caterpillars,  i.  315. 
Sub  ^tbiopicus,  ii.  161. 
Suture,  i.  381. 
Swammerdam,  i.  352 ;  ii.  413, 

482. 
Swan,  i.  559,  593;  ii.  169. 
Swimming  of  fishes,  i.  412. 
Swimming  bladder,  i.  429. 
Symmetry,  lateral,  i.  57;    ii. 

609. 
Sympathy,  ii.  576. 
Sympathy  of  ants,  ii.  389. 
Sympathetic  nerve,  ii.  358. 
Synovia,  i.  102. 
Syphon  of  shells,  i.  267. 
Systemic  circulation,  ii.  266. 

Tabanus,  i.  333 ;  ii.  1 15. 
Tadpole,  i.  437 ;  ii.  222,  322, 
632. 


Teenia,  ii.  83,  114,236. 
Tail,  i.  398, 524, 531,  583;  ii. 

392,  634. 
Talitrus,  ii.  542. 
Tapetum,  ii.  505. 
Tapeworm,  ii.  83,  114,  236 
Tapir,  i.  521;  ii.  392. 
Tarsus,  i.  288,  328,  330, 405. 
Taste,  ii.  393. 
Teeth,  ii,  140.     . 
Tegmina  of  orthoptera,  i.  349. 
Telegraphic  eyes,  ii.  493. 
TelUna,  i.  224. 
Temperature,  animal,  ii.  340. 
Tendons,  i.  106,134. 
Tendrils,  i.  94. 

Tentacula,  i.  161, 171 ;  ii.383. 
Terebella,  i.  277,  278 ;  ii.  95. 
Terebra,  i.  249. 
Teredo,  i.  235. 
Testacella,  ii.  317. 
Testudo,  i.  470 ;  ii.  557. 
Tetrodon,  i.  420,  433. 
Textures,  vegetable,  i.  66. 
Textures,  animal,  ii.  97. 
Thetis,  ii.  296. 
Thoracic  duct,  ii.  108,  228. 
Thorax,  i.  323 ;  ii.  325. 
Thorns,  i.  94. 
Thought,  ii.  517. 
Threads,  elastic,  in  plants,  i.  68. 
Tibia,  i.  328,  330,  406. 
Tick,  i.  297. 
Tiedemann^  ii.  ^35. 
Tiger,  i.  496;    ii.  136,    145, 

146,  392. 
Tipula,  i.  331. 
Tone,  musical,  ii.  419. 
Tongue  of  insects,  ii.  124. 
Tongue,  strawberry,  ii.  394. 
Torpedo,  i.  31 ;  ii.  572. 
Tortoise,  i.  463  ;  ii.  499. 
Tortryx,  i.  447,  448. 
Toucan,  ii.  131,330. 
Touch,  ii.  377,  534. 
Tracheee   of  animals,  ii.  293, 

310. 
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Trachece  of  plants,  i.  73. 
TradescaDtia,  ii.  51. 
Trapezius  muscle,  i.  135. 
Trembley,  I  177  ;  ii.  79, 478. 
Treviranus,  i.  73,  75 ;  ii.  569. 
Trichechus,  i.  487. 
Trichoda,  ii.  97. 
Trigla,  ii.  554. 
Trionyx,  i.  475. 
Tristoma,  ii.  113. 
Triton,  i.  252,  446. 
Tritonia,  ii.  296. 
Trituration  of  food,  internal,  ii. 

167. 
Trochanter,  i.  328. 
Trochilus,  ii.  117. 
Trophi,  ii.  121. 
Trot,  actions  in,  i.  494. 
Trunk-fish,  i.  432. 
Trunk  of  elephant,  i.  520. 
Truxalis,  ii.  384. 
Tuberose  roots,  iL  569. 
Tubicol®,  i.  277. 
Tubipora,i.  165. 
Tubularia,  ii.  233« 
Turbinated  shells,  i.  216. 
Turbinated  bones,  ii.  400. 
Turbo,  i.  253. 
Turkey,  ii.  173, 440. 
Turritella,  i.  249. 
Turtle,  i.  463;  ii.  202,  557. 
Tusks,  ii.  141. 
Tympanum,  ii.  422. 
Type,  i.  48 ;  ii.  627. 
Typhlops,  i.  447. 

Ulna.  i.  405. 
Ungual  bone,  i.  405. 
Unio  batara,  i.  217. 
Unity  of  design,  ii.  625. 
Uranoscopus,  ii.  503. 
Urceoburia,  i.  1S7. 
Urchin,  sea.     See  Echinus. 
Utricle  of  labyrinth,  it  430. 
Uvea,  ii.  463. 

Valves,  i.  31, 104:  ii.  260, 288. 


Vampire  bat,  ii.  117. 
Van  Helffumt,  ii.  16. 
Vane  of  leather,  i.  568.  - 
Variety,  law  of,  L  11,  48;  ii, 

626. 
Varley,  ii.  254. 
Vascular  circulatk)n,  ii.  235. 
Vascular  plexus,  ii.  377 
Vauquelin,  ii.  229,  336. 
Vegetable  ktagdom,  i.  14, 40. 
Vegetable  organization,  i.  65^ 
Vegetable  nutrition,  ii.  15. 
Veins,  i.  41 ;  ii.  10^. 
Velella,  i.  195. 
Veloci^  of  fishes,  i.  434. 
Velvet  coat  of  antler,  i.  510. 
Vena  cava,  ii.  263. 
Ventricle  of  heart,  ii.  108, 259. 
Ventricles  of  brain,  ii.  556^ 
Veretillum,  ii.  82,  478. 
Vertebra,  L  387 ;  ii.  604. 
Vertebrata,  i.  36L 
Verticillated  arrangement,!.  90. 
Vesicles  of  plants,  i.  66. 
Vespertilio,  i.  551 ;  11.136,567. 
Vessels  of  plants,  i.  7 1 « 
Vessels  of  animi^,  i.  103;  ii. 

606,  613,  621. 
Vestibule  of  ear,  ii.  427.    ■ 
Vibrations,  ii.  563. 
Vibrio,  i.  63, 186. 
Vicg  d^Azyr,  i.  190. 
VUli,  ii.  347. 
Vipwr,  i.  447;  ii.  597. 
Vision,  ii.  444. 
Vision,  erect,  ii.  521. 
Visual  perceptions,  ii.  520. 
Vital  functions,  i.  38  ;  ii.  1, 69. 
Vital  organs,  ii.  354. 
Vitality,  i.  20. 
Vitreous  humour,  ii.  462. 
Vitreous  shells,  i.  236. 
Viviparous    reproduction,     ii. 

598. 
Voice,  ii.  444. 
Voltaic  battery  of  torpedo,  ii. 

572. 
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Voluntary  motion^  i.  37;    ii. 

534. 
Volute,  i.  248 ;  ii.  126,  482. 
Volvox,  i.  186,  188 ;  ii.  591. 
Voracity  of  hydra,  ii.  77, 
Vorticella,  i.  62,  182;  ii.  97, 

584. 
Vulture,  ii.  180,  406. 

Wading  birds,  i.  585, 592. 
Walking,  i.  492,  542. 
Waller,  ii.  134. 
Walrus,  i.  487 ;  ii.  141. 
Warfeure,  animal,  i.  46 ;  ii.  67. 
Warm-blooded  circulation,  ii. 

278. 
Water  not  the  food  of  plants, 

ii.  16. 
Water-beetle  (see  Dytiscus). 
Water-boatman,  i.  29,  337. 
Wax,  vegetiEible,  ii.  48. 
Web-footed  birds,  i.  592. 
Weber,  ii.  430,  480. 
Whale,  !.   55  \   ii.   178,  443, 

504,  559. 
Whalebone,  ii.  136. 
Wheel  animalcule,  i.  189. 
Wheel  spokes,  spectre  of,  ii. 

524. 


Whelk  (see  Buccinum). 
Whiskers,  ii.  392. 
Whorls  of  plants,  i.  90. 
Whorls  of  shells,  i.  243. 
Willow,  i.  79. 
Wings,  i.  344,  567. 
Winged  insects,  i.  299. 
Withers,  i.  518. 
Wolf-fish,  ii.  128. 
Wollastony  i.  92;  ii.  55,  491, 

571. 
Wombat,  i.  527. 
Woodhouse,  ii.  30. 
Woodpecker,  ii.  132. 
Woody  fibres,  i.  71,  75. 
Worms  (see  Annelida  and  En- 

tozoa). 

Yarrell/u.  131. 
Young,  ii.  474,  475. 

Zebra,  i.  516. 
Zemni,  ii.  506. 
Zoanthus,  i.  162,  182. 
Zoocarpia,  i.  156. 
Zoophytes,  i.  146;  ii.  477,537, 
Zostira,  ii.  202. 
Zyg«ena,  ii.  384. 
Zygodactyli,  i.  586. 


FINIS. 
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